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DEATH  OF  HON.  ROBERT  F.  BROUSSARD 


Proceedings  in  the  Senate 

Saturday,  April  IS,  1918. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Forrest  J.  Prettyman,  D.  D.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  the  comradeship  of  service  brings  us 
very  close  together  in  this  tragic  life  of  om*s.  To-day  as 
we  meet  with  the  notice  of  the  passing  of  one  of  the  hon- 
ored Members  of  the  Senate  our  hearts  are  saddened.  We 
thank  Thee  for  his  life  and  for  his  public  service.  We 
bless  Thee  that  he  has  lived  among  us,  bearing  in  all  the 
years  the  white  flower  of  a  stainless  life.  Thou  hast  called 
him  to  the  reward  of  the  great  beyond.  Let  Thy  blessing 
rest  upon  us  as  we  cherish  his  memory  and  help  us  to  emu- 
late all  his  virtues. 

And  now,  O  God,  as  we  have  come  this  day  to  the  great- 
est crisis  in  our  Nation's  history,  and  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  we  pray  Thee  to  make  bare  Thine  arm  to  save.  For 
Christ's  sake.    Amen. 

Mr.  Ransdell.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with  profound  sorrow 
that  I  announce  to  the  Senate  the  death  of  my  late  col- 
league. Senator  Broussard,  who  died  at  his  home  in  New 
Iberia,  La.,  at  8.30  last  night,  after  a  long  and  very  painful 
illness. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  say  anything  about  the  late  Sena- 
tor at  this  moment,  but  at  a  later  time  I  shall  ask  the  Sen- 
ate to  set  aside  some  hour  at  which  fitting  testimonials 
may  be  paid  to  the  memory  and  public  services  of  my 
deceased  colleague. 
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Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  the  following  resolu- 
tions and  ask  for  their  adoption. 

The  resolutions  (S.  Res.  224)  were  read,  considered  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with  profound  sorrow  of 
the  death  of  the  Hon.  Robert  F.  Broussard,  late  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  eight  Senators  be  appointed  by 
the  Vice  President  to  take  order  for  superintending  the  funeral 
of  Mr.  Broussard,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  New  Iberia,  La. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate  these  resolutions  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Vice  President  appointed  under  the  second  resolu- 
tion,  as  the  conunittee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Rans- 
dell,  Mr.  Vardaman»  Mr.  Kirby,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Thompson, 
Mr.  Sutherland,  Mr.  Myers,  and  Mr.  Shaf  roth. 

Mr.  Ransdeu..  Mr.  President,  as  a  further  mark  of  re* 
spect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Senator,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to;  and  (at  12 
o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Monday,  April  15, 1918,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 

Monday,  April  15, 1918. 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  J.  C. 
South,  its  Chief  Qerk,  transmitted  to  the  Senate  resolu- 
tions on  the  death  of  Hon.  Robert  F.  Broussard,  late  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Wednesday,  December  11,  1918. 
Mr.  Gay.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  shall  convene  on  Sunday,  January  26, 1919,  at 
11  o'clock  a.  m.,  to  consider  resolutions  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  life,  character,  and  public  services  of  the  late 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  Hpn.  Robert  F.  Broussard. 
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The  Vice  President.  Is  there  any  objection?  There  is 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Sunday*  January  26, 1919. 

Mr.  Gay.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  the  following  resolu- 
tions, which  I  ask  the  Secretary  to  read,  and  I  move  their 
adoption. 

The  President  pro  tempore.  The  Secretary  will  read 
the  resolutions. 

The  resolutions  (S.  Res.  422)  were  read,  considered 
by  unanimous  consent,  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  expresses  its  profound  sorrow  in 
the  death  of  Hon.  Robert  F.  Broussabd,  late  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Louisiana. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
deceased  the  Senate,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  heretofore  made, 
assembles  to  enable  his  associates  to  pay  proper  tribute  to  his 
high  character  and  distinguished  public  service. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate  these  resolutions  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 
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Address  of  Mr.  Raksdell,  of  Louisiana 

Mr.  President  :  We  are  assembled  to-day  to  pay  respect 
to  the  memory  of  our  late  colleague  and  friend.  Senator 
Broussard,  who  died  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Bayou 
Teche  he  loved  so  well  April  12, 1918. 

Robert  F.  Broussard  was  born  on  the  Marie  Louise 
plantation  near  New  Iberia,  La.,  August  17,  1864,  and 
spent  his  boyhood  in  the  cypress  swamps  and  on  the 
broad  prairies  that  abound  in  that  section.  The  country 
was  a  veritable  paradise  of  game  and  fish,  and  young 
Broussard  was  very  fond  of  hunting  and  fishing.  His  for- 
bears were  among  the  French  colonists  of  Acadia  who 
were  expelled  from  their  Canadian  homes  by  the  harsh 
decree  of  the  British  ministry  following  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  in  1713,  and  their  tragic  fate  has  been  immor- 
talized by  Longfellow  in  **  Evangeline,**  wherein  he  tells 
how  a  part  of  these  dispersed  people,  after  many  wander- 
ings and  sufferings,  found  a  new  home  in  southwest 
Louisiana.  Here  they  preserved  intact  for  many  genera- 
tions their  French  language,  traditions,  and  customs,  and 
it  was  in  this  atmosphere  that  Robert  F.  Broussard  was 
reared.  French  was  the  universal  tongue,  and  he  grew 
to  early  maturity  without  having  learned  to  speak  any 
other  language. 

He  attended  the  public  and  private  schools  of  his  State, 
but  his  father,  cherishing  the  hope  that  his  son  would 
adopt  the  medical  profession  for  a  career,  sent  him  to 
Georgetown  University,  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  where  he 
spent  three  years.    Here  a  new  world  opened  to  him.    He 
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was  a  good  student  and  rapidly  acquired  mastery  of  Eng- 
lish and  a  sound  educational  foundation.  His  youthful 
imagination  was  fired  by  the  stirring  events  that  were 
transpiring  at  that  time,  and  he  determined,  against 
strong  paternal  opposition,  to  make  law  his  profession 
and  a  public  life  his  career. 

His  first  public  office  after  his  return  home  was  that  of 
inspector  of  customs  for  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  from 
which  position  he  was  promoted  to  assistant  weigher  and 
subsequently  to  expert  statistician.  He  found  time  while 
attending  to  his  duties  for  the  Government  to  enter  the 
College  of  Law  of  Tulane  University  in  New  Orleans, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1889.  He  then  removed  to 
his  boyhood  home  at  New  Iberia,  where  he  formed  a  law 
partnership  with  Judge  T.  Donelson  Foster,  brother  of 
United  States  Senator  Murphy  J.  Foster,  under  the  name 
of  Foster  &  Broussard,  a  firm  which  continued  for  nearly 
two  decades,  and  was  one  of  the  strongest  in  southern 
Louisiana.  Had  Robert  Broussard  preferred  a  profes- 
sional to  a  political  career,  hig^  honors  in  that  field  and 
large  emoluments  undoubtedly  would  have  been  his 
reward. 

Mr.  Broussard  always  took  an  active  interest  in  public 
afi'airs  and  sought  to  serve  his  fellow  man.  He  was  a 
natural  politician,  and  his  talents  as  a  political  organizer 
and  adviser  were  in  constant  demand  by  his  party.  He 
served  for  25  years  as  a  member  of  th^  Democratic  State 
central  conmiittee. 

When  the  antilottery  question  became  acute  in  Louisi- 
ana in  1890,  and  the  Democratic  Party  divided  into  dis- 
tinct wings  on  the  issue,  Robert  Broussard  took  his  first 
independent  stand  against  the  State  organization.  He 
created  for  himself  a  State-wide  reputation  as  a  cam- 
paigner and  stump  speaker.  The  young  attorney  from 
New  Iberia,  hitherto  unknown  beyond  the  borders  of  his 
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district,  emerged  from  the  antilottery  contest  one  of  the 
most  persuasive  orators  and  astute  political  leaders  in 
the  State.  The  logical  result  of  this  fight  was  his  nomi- 
nation and  election  by  the  antilottery  wing  to  the  position 
of  district  attorney  for  the  nineteenth  judicial  district  of 
the  State  in  the  campaign  of  1892.  His  record  in  office, 
his  undoubted  strength,  and  the  two-term  tradition  united 
in  1894  to  obtain  for  him  a  unanimous  reelection. 

Two  years  later  he  entered  the  race  for  Congress  in  the 
old  third  district  He  had  a  strong  opponent,  who  had 
the  support  of  the  State  organization,  but  Broussard  re- 
ceived the  nomination.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Fif ty^fifth  Congress 
March  4, 1897,  and  served  in  that  body  for  18  years,  being 
reelected  to  eight  successive  Congresses  without  opposi- 
tion, except  to  the  Sixty-second,  which  came  after  his 
election  to  the  Senate.  This  demonstrates  his  remarkable 
personal  popularity,  and  is  a  reccH^d  of  which  the  fewest 
Members  of  Con^press  can  boast 

When  the  young  Acadian  entered  Congress  conditions 
in  his  district  were  such  as  to  demand  his  very  best  study 
and  attention.  While  the  good  men  in  Louisiana  had  di- 
.vided  on  the  lottery  issue  and  aligned  themselves  under 
the  respective  banners  of  Foster  and  McEnery,  another 
struggle  had  been  going  on  in  Washington  which- involved 
the  very  economic  existence  of  the  people  of  the  third 
congressional  district  The  cultivation  of  sugar  cane, 
which  since  the  early  thirties  of  the  last  century  had  been 
the  principal  vocation  of  these  people,  was  again  suffer- 
ing from  a  fierce  storm  growing  out  of  tariff  revision. 
The  McKinley  tariff  bill,  enacted  in  September,  1890,  had 
so  far  departed  from  American  practice  as  to  place  sugar 
on  the  free  list  and  give  a  bounty  of  2  cents  per  poimd  to 
the  American-grown  product  in  order  to  stimulate  domes- 
tic production. 
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No  State  in  the  Union  was  affected  by  this  revolutionaty 
fiscal  procedure  so  much  as  Louisiana  and  property  values 
in  the  sugar  district  were  shaken  to  the  foundation.  A 
situation  developed  that  called  for  the  ex»cise  of  all  the 
legal  ability  and  acumen  of  the  young  leader  from  Iberia, 
who  gave  Congressman  Andrew  Price  his  hearty  support 
when  that  gentleman  announced  his  intention  to  vote 
against  the  McKinley  bill,  notwithstanding  its  bounty  of 
2  cents  per  pound  to  the  Louisiana  sugar  planters.  The 
bounty  yielded  a  golden  harvest  while  it  continued,  but  it 
lasted  only  long  enough  to  reach  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  promptly  declared  it  unconstitutional,  with  result- 
ant financial  chaos  in  the  sugar  sections  of  Louisiana. 
That  condition  was  very  slightly  improved  when  the  Dem- 
ocrats returned  to  power  by  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson 
bill  in  February,  1894.  So  heavy  a  burden  was  that  meas- 
ure supposed  to  place  upon  the  LoiBsiana  industry  that 
such  stanch  Democrats  as  Meyer,  Davey,  Price,  Boatner, 
and  Robertson  all  recorded  their  votes  against  it  in  the 
House. 

Before  the  Louisiana  sugar  district,  which  had  thus  be- 
come the  football  of  tariff  legislation,  was  compelled  to 
undergo  the  rigors  of  another  revision  ill  health  had  laid 
a  heavy  hand  upon  Congressman  Price,  who  had  done 
such  yeoman  service  to  preserve  the  industry.  He  was 
compelled  to  lay  down  the  legislative  burden;  and,  as  the 
very  existence  of  his  people  was  at  stake,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  gravity  of  the  situation  demanded  the  very  best 
talent  the  district  could  afford. 

Those  were  the  days  of  the  old-time  conventions,  and 
in  one  of  the  most  spirited  and  closely  contested  political 
fights  in  the  history  of  the  State  *'  Bob  "  Broussard  was 
selected  by  a  majority  of  one-half  vote  to  continue  the 
battle  so  long  and  brilliantly  conducted  by  the  lamented 
Andrew  Price.    On  entering  Congress  he  proclaimed  him- 
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self  a  Democrat  of  the  scbool  of  Samuel  J.  Randall,  who 
was  thrice  honored  hy  his  party  with  the  oflBce  of  Speaker, 
notwithstanding  that  he  was  tf  stout  advocate  of  protec- 
tion. In  taking  this  stand  Congressman  Broussard  had 
the  example  and  counsel  of  Senator  Samuel  D.  McEnery^ 
affectionately  known  as  the  war  horse  of  Louisiana  Dem^ 
ocracy,  who  voted  for*the  Dingl^  tariff  in  1897.  And 
thtoughout  his  entire  career  in  the  House,  and  later  in 
the  Senate,  "  Bob  "  Brqussard  devoted  every  energy  of  his 
bdng  to  watching,  safeguarding,  and  upbuilding  the  sugar 
industry  of  Louisiana  and  the  Nation.  By  close  scrutiny 
and  research  he  mastered  the  intricate  problems  of  the 
vexatious  sugar  question  and  became  an  expert  on  the 
subject  and  a  tower  of  strength  during  the  precarious  men- 
acing periods  when  blows  and  assaults  were  directed 
against  that  great  industry. 

Upon  an  occasion  in  the  Senate  similar  to  this  Senatoir 
Broussard  paid  his  final  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Senator  McEnery.  Between  these  two  there  had  always 
existed  a  warm  and  devoted  personal  friendship,  perhaps 
all  the  more  tender  because  of  the  disparity  in  their  ages. 
Senator  Broussard  felt  that  in  the  counsel  apd  experience 
of  his  old  friend  his  own  footsteps  i^ouid  be  safely  guided 
along  the  tortuous  and  uncertain  pc^ths  of  tariff  legislatiqiiy 
and  as  the  fierce  stprm  of  factional  opposition  broke  about 
the  heads  of  both  these  true  sons  of  Louisiana,  because 
each  sought  the  same  solution  for  this  great  economic 
problem,  we  may  assume  that  Senator  Broussard  was  only 
expressing  what  he  might  hope  would  be  said  of  his  oym 
course  when,  in  eulog^ing  his  departed  friend,  he  said : 

I  weU  recall  the  conference  held  by  the  Louisiana  delegation 
in  Senator  McEnery's  office  to  determine  the  course  to  be  pursued' 
by  the  delegation  with  respect  to  ti^e  Payne-Aldrioh  tariff  bilU 
The  delegation  favored  it  in  some  particulars  and.  opposed  it  in, 
others.  Senator  McEnery  at  once  laid  down  the  rule  which  he 
said  should  be  our  guidance:  Will  this  bill  as  a  whole  benefit  or 
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injiure  Louisiana?  He  argaed  pointedly  that  what  henefiled  the 
people  of  Louisiana  was  paramount.  One  section,  he  said,  can 
not  he  made  to  suffer  unless  .the  entire  State  suffered  likewise. 
By  these  rules  his  conduct  as  a  Senator  was  always  guided,  and, 
occupying  that  position,  he  has  never  heen  held  not  to  have 
performed  the  duties  incumbent  upon  him  in  a  patriotic  manner, 
nor  was  he  ever  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  his  Democratic 
colleagues  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  he  conceived  them 
to  be. 

Senator  Broussard  held  that  under  our  Constitution,  so 
far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned,  our  citizenship  might  be 
divided  into  two  broad  classes — those  who  advocate  pro- 
tection and  those  who  advocate  a  tariff  for  revenue.  The 
difference  between  the  tariff-for-revenue  man  and  the 
protecttonist,  he  held,  was  expressed  in  percentage;  **  and 
if  this  be  true,*'  he  asked,  *'who  is  to  judge  when  the 
tariff  on  a  given  article  is  a  revenue  tariff  and  when  is  it 
a  protective  tariff?  **  He  answered  this  query  with  the 
statement  that  *^  the  people  of  each  district  must  decide 
for  themselves,  and  the  Representative  of  that  district 
should  voice  the  decision  of  his  constituency;  0ie  people 
of  each  State  should  decide  for  themselves,  and  the  Sen- 
ator should  voice  the  opinion  of  his  State.  This  was  Sen- 
ator McEnery^s  rule  and  guidance,  and  his  people  ap- 
proved it  by  reelecting  him  again  and  again  without 
opposition.**  When  we  tiiink  of  Senator  Broussard's  own 
career  can  we  have  any  doubt  that  in  the  thought  he  has 
here  expressed  is  to  be  found  the  pole  star  by  which  his 
own  course  was  guided? 

It  will  be  chiefly  because  of  his  unending  stnig^e  for 
the  preservation  of  the  cane-sugar  industry  of  Louisiana 
that  his  memory  will  be  preserved  at  the  National  CapitaL 
Bom  in  the  heart  of  the  sugar  district  and  intimately 
associated  with  the  industry,  until  death  placed  its  wither- 
ing hand  upon  him  he  was  one  of  its  leading  champions. 
No  cause  ever  had  a  more  devoted  advocate,  nor  could  it 
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wish  for  one  more  able.  He  knew  all  the  intricacies  of 
the  involved  sugar  question,  and  his  colleagues  generally 
accepted  his  presentation  as  correct 

In  January,  1912,  Mr.  Broussard  was  nominated  for 
the  United  States  Senate  for  the  term  beginning  March 
4,  1915.  His  constituents,  knowing  that  the  seal  in  the 
Senate  would  not  be  vacant  for  two  years,  renominated 
him  for  the  ninth  term  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  November,  1912.  This  is  the  only  instance  in  Ameri- 
can political  history,  as  far  as  I  can  leam,  where  a  man 
was  elected  to  and  served  for  two  years  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  after  having  been  elected  to  the  Senate. 

Senator  Broussard  was  peculiarly  well  qualified  to 
represent  his  State  in  the  Senate.  He  was  a  man  of  .great 
intellect,  a  trained  le^slator^  a  profound  lawyer,  and 
an  able  and  skillful  debater^  In  the  United  States  Senate^ 
as  well  as  in  the  House .  of  Representatives,  he  was 
recognized  as  a  fearless  <^hampion  6f  every  interest  of 
Louisiana. 

On  January  12, 1898,  Mr.  Broussard  married  Miss  Mar-* 
rette  Applegate,  of  New  Orleans,  a  lovely  and  accom* 
plished  woman,  Who  survives  him.   T^ey  had  no  children. 

He  was  extremely  fond  of  flow^s,  plants^  and  trees; 
He  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  Botanic  Garden  in  tihis  city, 
claiming  ttiat  it  rested  his  mind  and  body  to  look  at  and 
study  **  plants  that  God  put  t>n  this  earth  for  our  benefit 
as  well  as  chit  pleasure.**  >  On  one  occasion,  while  admir- 
ing* some  orchids,  in  company  with  his  particular  friend,^ 
George  W.  Hess,  superintendent  of  the  United  States 
Botanic  Garden,  he  placed  his  hands  upon  one  of  thiem 
and  fondled  it,  saying,  ^To  my  mind  there  is  nothing 
more  beautiful  in  this  world  than  a  baby  and  a  flower.*^ 
He  said  of  trees,  "To  love  trees  intelligent  we  must 
know  them;  we  must  be  able  to  call  them  by  name  when- 
ever and  wherever  we  meet  them;  this  is  fundamental 
to  any  friendship.** 
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Senator  Broussard  indorsed  heartily  the  sentiment 
expressed  in  Joyce  Kikner*s  exquisite  poem  on  trees: 

I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 

A  poem  lovely  as  a  tree. 

A  tree  vrhose  hungry  mouth  is  prest 

Againat  the  earth's  sweet  flo^ng  breast; 

A  tree  that  looks  at  God.  all  day 

And  lifts  her  leafy  arms  to  pray; 

A  tree  that  may  in  summer  wear 

A  nest  of  robins  in  her  hair; 

Upon  whose  bosom  snow  has  lain. 

Who  intimately  lives  with  rain. 

Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me. 

But  o;nly  God  can  make  a  tree. 

Senator  Broussard,  better  known  as  '^Bob**  Brous- 
sard and  **Couzan  Bob/*  had  multitudes  of  friends.  He 
had  a  charming  personality,  and  affection  for  him  was 
widespread  and  deep.  To  few  men  is  it  given  to  possess 
the  happy  faculty  of  makisig  friends  and  holding  them  as 
did  **  Bob  "  Broussard.  He  was  a  magnetic  orator  both  in 
French  and  English.  I  once  heard  him  deliver  a  political 
q>eech  in  English  for  30  minutes  to  an  audience  composed 
mainly  of  French-speaking  people,  and  then,  without 
pausing,  he  changed  to  French,  amid  the  wild  enthusiasm 
of  his  hearers.  I  did  not  understand  the  French  portion 
of  his  address,  but  my  attention  was  held  by  his  graceful 
versatility  and  charm  of  manner. 

Although  in  failing  health  for  two  years  prior  to  his  wt* 
timely  death.  Senator  Broussard  was  cheerful  and  hope* 
f  ul  to  the  end,  carrying  sunshine  and  good  cheer  wherever 
he  went.   He  loved  life  and  enjoyed  it  to  the  fullest. 

Louisianians  were  proud  of  Senator  Broussard,  loved 
him  in  life,  and  now  revere  his  memory.  His  work  is 
done;  he  is  at  rest;  peace  to  his  ashes. 
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There  is  no  death!  The  stars  go  down 
To  rise  upon  some  fairer  shore. 

And  bright  in  heaven's  jeweled  crown 
They  shine  forevermore. 

There  is  no  death!    The  leaves  may  fall. 
The  flowers  may  fade  and  pass  away. 

They  only  wait  through  wintry  hours 
The  coming  of  the  May. 

There  is  no  death!    An  angel  form 
Walks  o'er  the  earth  with  silent  tread; 

He  bears  our  best-bdored  things  away» 
And  then— we  call  them  dead. 
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Mr.  President:  My  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  late 
Senator  Broussard  began  when  I  was  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  1909.  I  knew  of  him,  however,  through  the  fact  of 
his  copartnership  with  a  very  distinguished  and  very 
much-loved  classmate  of  mine  at  Washington  and  Lee 
University.  So,  without  having  known  Senator  Brous- 
sard intimately,  I  knew  from  the  reports  that  had  come 
to  me  from  his  old  friends  and  associates  that,  like  the 
people  of  Louisiana,  those  of  us  who  were  to  come  into 
intimate  contact  and  touch  with  him  would  love  him.  It 
did  not  take  long  to  get  acquainted  with  him,  I  found,  and 
almost  intuitively  one  was  tempted  to  speak  of  him  as  he 
was  lovingly  spoken  of  amongst  his  friends  in  Louisiana, 
as  **  Couzan  Bob,"  or  simply  as  ""  Bob,"  because  he  at  once 
removed  the  barrier  that  might  ordinarily  be  raised  be- 
tween men  who  meet  merely  as  strangers. 

I  served  on  a  number  of  committees  with  him  here  in 
the  Senate,  and,  as  has  been  so  ably  said  by  his  distin- 
guished colleague  [Mr.  Ransdell],  whatever  duty  he 
turned  his  attention  to  he  gave  it  that  zealous  application 
and  consideration  which  every  intelligent  legislator  tries 
to  give  as  the  most  important  part  of  his  legislative  duty. 
He  attended  committee  meetings  promptly  and  gave  to 
the  work  before  the  committees,  and  particularly  to  that 
portion  of  the  work  that  affected  his  own  State,  the  ut- 
most zeal,  application,  and  effort 

He  was  a  typical  Southern  gentleman,  Mr.  President, 
and  wore  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve.  I  do  not  know  any 
one  of  my  acquaintances  who  so  represented  as  did  Sena- 
tor Broussard  that  affable,  courteous,  chivalrous  disposi- 
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tion  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  old  Southern  gentle- 
man. 

We  shall  all  miss  him  here,  Mr.  President,  as  I  know 
that  his  constituents  and  friends  in  Louisiana  will  miss 
him,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  his  jdace  can  be 
filled  here,  either  as  a  faithful  public  servant  or  in  th^ 
hearts  of  his  colleagues. 
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Mr.  President  :  Before  coming  over  to  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber this  morning  I  picked  up  a  Congressional  Directory 
of  January,  1916.  I  looked  over  the  list  of  Senators  who 
had  departed  from  this  earth  since  that  time  and  I  found 
that  15  Senators  while  serving  in  the  Senate  had  died. 
A  Senator  not  long  ago  told  me  that  in  the  eight  years  of 
his  service  here  he  had  counted  the  passing  from  this  life 
of  53  Senators  who  had  served  with  him  some  portion  of 
the  time  in  that  period.  So  we  may  truly  say  that  **  While 
in  life  we  are  in  the  midst  of  death.'* 

Mr.  President,  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives when  Mr.  Broussard  began  his  service  in  that 
body.  He  was  elected  in  the  memorable  campaign  of  1896. 
That  campaign  was,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  ever 
waged  in  the  United  States.  It  was  because  of  the  fact  that 
there  had  been  such  differences  of  opinion  concerning  eco- 
nomic questions  that  parties  were  almost  wiped  out  of 
existence.  In  some  States  the  result  was  favorable  to  one 
political  party  by  enormous  majorities  and  in  other  States 
to  the  opposite  political  party. 

In  my  own  State  of  Colorado,  which  had  been  a  Re- 
publican State  up  to  that  time,  85  per  cent  of  the  Repub- 
licans of  the  State  voted  the  Democratic  ticket,  giving  Mr. 
Bryan  a  majoriy  of  134,000,  while  upon  the  other  hand 
New  Jersey,  that  had  been  a  Democratic  State  for  many 
years,  as  was  the  case  in  some  other  States  in  other  parts 
of  the  Republic,  returned  to  Congress  a  solid  Republican 
delegation.  People  had  differed  very  materially  upon  the 
money  question,  and  there  were  grounds  for  such  differ- 
ences of  opinion. 
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That  was  a  campaign  where  all  meetings  were  largely 
attended.  There  had  been  a  depression  in  prices  existing 
over  the  world  for  many  years.  It  so  happened  that,  ac^ 
cording  to  statistical  tables,  falling  prices  had  begun  about 
the  year  that  Germany  demonet^d  silver,  and  from  &at 
time  until  1896  there  had  been  a  coiutinual  fall  in  the  level 
of  prices.  That  was  attributed  by  many,  and  especially  by 
the  Democratic  Party,  as  announced  in  its  platform  of 
1896,  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  burdens  of  commerce 
and  credit  which  previously  had  been  borne  by  both  silver 
and  gold  had  been  shifted  to  gold  alone,  thereby  increase 
ing  the  demand  for  and  value  of  gold,  which  in  turn  in- 
creased its  purchasing  power  and  thus  produced  falling 
prices. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  doubt  that  theory  was  correct 
I  am  a  firm  believer  and  have  always  been  a  believer  in 
the  quantitative  theory  of  money.  While  we  may  deplore 
the  high  prices  which  now  exist  in  the  United  States,  their 
effect  in  the  prokiuction  of  misery  and  distress  is  inconse- 
quential if  compared  with  those  which  would  be  produced 
by  falling  prices. 

It  wcks  in  1896  that  the  low  level  of  prices  was  reached 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  then  that  cotton  sold  for  6 
cents  a  pound';  it  was  then  that  com  sold  for  10  cents  a 
bushel,  uid  in  some  portions  of  the  Western  States  it  was 
burned  instead  of  being  consumed  as  food,  it  being  so 
cheap  that  it  was  thought  to  be  more  valuable  for  fuel 
than  for  food.  It  was  then,  Mr.  President,  that  conditions 
developed  which  culmiiiated  in  the  great  change  in  the 
Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  Cleveland  had  espoused  the  gold  standard.  There 
had  resulted  such  a  profound  change  in  the  Democratic 
Party  that  he,  although  the  President  of  the  United  State^^ 
and  made  do  by  Democratic  votes,  would  not  support 
the  caiididate  nominated  in  Chicago  and  the  principles 
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announced  in  the  platform  of  that  party.  It  was  through 
his  influence  that  a  new  ticket  was  placed  in  the  field, 
called  the  Palmer  and  Buckner  ticket  That  ticket  gained 
very  little  support  in  the  Western  States;  it  gained  some 
support  in  the  Eastern  States;  but  the  man  who  made  up 
his  inind  to  vote  in  that  campaign  wanted  his  vote  to 
count,  and,  consequently,  he  voted  either  the  Democratic 
or  the  Republican  ticket 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  many  theories  as  to  what 
produced  the  upward  tendency  in  prices  after  that  time, 
but  no  one  has  ever  answered  the  arguments  for  bimet- 
alism.  It  is  the  theory  of  many  of  us  that  that  upward 
tendency  was  caused  by  the  increased  production  of  gold. 
My  State,  a  silver-producing  State,  came  to  be  a  gold-pro- 
ducing State;  a  great  quantity  of  gold  was  discovered  in 
the  Cripple  Creek  district,  and  its  product  of  $300,000,000 
of  that  metal  is  one  of  the  evidences  of  the  increased  gold 
supply. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Brdussabd 
entered  public  life.  He  was  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with 
the  Democratic  Party  and  its  principles  enunciated  in  the 
platform  in  1896.  I  remember  very  weU  when  he  first 
came  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was  a  very 
young  man,  being  only  33  jearB^fnt^mgen  He  was  active, 
quick,  and  vigilant,  keen  of  nund,  and  was  considered  one 
of  the  very  young  and  promising  Biembers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Of  course,  he  was  always  loyal  to  the 
interests  of  his  State. 

He  lived  in  one  of  the  richest  portions  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  believe  there  are  any  lands  in  the  world 
that  are  toperior  to  the  lands  down  on  the  Gidf  coast,  and 
it  is  easy  to  understand  that  he  felt  in  recent  years  that  the 
great  sugar  interests  of  Louisiana  would  be  benefited  by 
a  duty  upon  sugar.  During  the  last  six  years  he  devoted  a 
grbat  deal  of  time  and  attention  to  preserving  that  which 
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he  thought  was  absolutely  essential  to  the  life  and  to  the 
growth  of  the  great  industry  in  his  State. 

Mr.  President,  my  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Broussard 
ripened  into  warm  friendship  as  the  years  passed  by.  I 
served  in  the  House  of  Representatives  with  him  for  eight 
years,  and  when  he  came  to  the  Senate  I  knew  him  inti- 
mately and  well.  He  was  a  man  of  the  highest  honor,  one 
who  always  could  be  relied  upon,  without  any  suspicion 
of  corruption  or  improper  motive  in  the  vote  that  he  cast 
He  has  left  a  great  name  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  where 
he  was  recognized  as  one  of  its  great  leaders.  The  friends 
he  made  were  legion.  I  feel  that  in  his  death  the  Senate 
has  lost  a  very  distinguished  Senator  and  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  a  very  lovable  companion. 
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Mr.  President:  I  deeply  regret  the  necessity  for  this 
memorial  occasion.  It  is  always  discomforting  for  me  to 
contemplate  death  imder  any  circumstances,  and  espe^ 
daily  that  of  a  friend.  It  is  a  solemn  mystery,  and  yet  no 
more  mysterious  than  is  life.  We  are  forced  to  speculate 
on  those  two  phenomena,  and  out  of  the  speculation  are 
borh  theories  of  religion  and  hopes  of  immortality.  We 
call  life  real;  and  when  we  see  it  suddenly  terminate  we 
wonder  about  the  great  change  and  philosophize  about 
the  unknowable.  From  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  first 
man  until  this  hour  men  and  women  have  stood  mute  and 
helpless  in  the  presence  of  mortality.  All  hatred,  jealousy, 
and  personal  animosity  are  subdued  beside  the  bier;  but, 
except  for  philosophy,  the  mourners  can  not  be  com- 
forted. 

The  news  of  a  friend's  death  comes  with  a  shock.  It 
notifies  us  of  the  end  of  all  human  dissociation  and  of  all 
opportunity  to  do  for  that  friend  the  things  that  we  would 
now  like  to  do.  It,  however,  has  one  benign  result — it 
causes  us  to  pause  and  indulge  in  thoughts  of  life  and 
duty. 

I  know  that  these  memorial  occasions  in  memory  of 
our  one-time  colleagues  are  of  no  value  to  the  departed. 
They  have  passed  beyond  the  realm  of  censure  or  praise. 
Their  bereaved  families  may  be  comforted  by  kind  words 
of  Senators,  but  the  greatest  good  comes  to  those  few 
who  participate.  It  is  not  well  that  death  should  bring  a 
permanent  sadness  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  but  it 
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• 
is  of  the  highest  importance  that  men  and  women  should 
pause  in  the  struggle  of  selfish,  sensual  life,  with  all  of  its 
unrealities,  to  consider  seriously  the  end  of  it  all.  We 
know  in  our  thoughtful,  peaceful  moments  that  the  only 
things  worth  while  in  life  here  are  the  hopes  that  we  are 
dcAng  something  worth  while  in  the  world  and  the  respect 
and  friendship  of  our  colleagues.  The  former  may  always 
be  shrouded  in  doubt,  but  we  can  feel  and  know  the  lat- 
ter. How  miserable  we  all  would  be  if  it  were  not  for  our 
real  friends,  and  yet  how  often  do  we  sorely  test  them. 

Robert— lovingly  his  friends  called  him  "Bob"— 
Broussard  possessed  in  a  marked  degree  the  true  quali- 
ties of  friendship,  and  I  am  thankful  that  he  numbered 
me  among  his  friends,  as  I  did  him  among  mine.  He  was 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  when  I  entered 
that  body,  and  I  soon  thereafter  became  acquainted  with 
him.  He  was  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  man,  but  possessed  of 
the  genius  of  industry  in  behalf  of  his  constituents,  and 
few  Members  accomplished  more  for  his  people.  He 
knew  the  needs  of  his  district  and  State  and  never  neg- 
lected them. 

I  knew  little  of  his  domestic  relations,  as  social  inter- 
course in  our  public  life  is  circumscribed  by  accidental 
circles  of  limited  circumference.  I  knew  nothing  about 
his  life  prior  to  my  coming  to  Congress  and  I  have  not 
taken  the  pains  to  look  up  his  biography.  I  simply  knew 
him  as  the  man  in  Congress,  and  that  knowledge  warrants 
me  in  saying  that  he  was  above  the  average  of  his  col- 
leagues in  effective  accomplishments.  He  believed,  as  did 
many  of  his  Louisiana  colleagues,  that  the  tariff  was  a 
local  issue.  He  knew  that  a  protective  tariff  was  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  his  State,  and  he  had  the  cour- 
age of  his  convictions.  He  was  never  a  trimmer,  but  bold 
and  outspoken  in  his  advocacy  of  his  convictions.  He  was 
friendly  always.    His  political  word  was  as  good  as  his 
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bond.    His  State  and  the  Congress  have  lost  in  his  death  a 
most  valuable  legislator. 

We  can  not  understand  the  Providence  which  called 
him  from  great  usefulness  in  the  midst  of  his  first  term  in 
the  Senate,  but  we  know  that  a  good  and  wise  legislator 
has  gone  out  from  among  us.  I  sincerely  regret  his 
untimely  death. 
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Mr.  President:  I  feel  that  I  should  speak  a  few  words 
on  this  occasion  in  memory  of  Robert  F.  Broussard, 
native  son  of  Louisiana,  who  is  departed.  He  long  and 
faithfully  represented  in  the  council  halls  of  the  Nation 
that  great  State.  But  I  am  not  come  to  talk  of  his 
achievements  in  forum  and  in  court  that  brought  him,  the 
leader  and  servant  of  his  people,  from  his  far-off  home  to 
the  council  halls  of  the  Nation.  I  am  not  come  to  talk 
of  his  achievements  while  he  stood  in  the  Congress  halls 
and  represented  his  own  people  and  the  people  of  these 
United  States.  That  can  better  be  done,  and  has  been 
well  done,  by  his  colleague  and  by  his  successor.  I  am 
not  going  to  specify  tlie  different  things  of  benefit  that 
he  was  able  to  accomplish  here.  It  is  not  fitting  that  I 
should  do  so.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  he  was  a  man 
of  true  nobility  of  soul,  of  fine  intellect,  character,  and 
ability,  a  man  of  strong  and  true  convictions,  innate  con- 
victions of  right,  a  man  who  believed  above  all  in  his 
coimtry.  He  loved  his  far-off  home  in  the  Soxithland. 
He  loved  the  State  of  his  birth.  He  loved  the  Nation  that 
he  served  so  well.  His  patriotism  was  as  broad  as  the 
confines  of  the  Nation  and  as  lofty  as  its  greatest  pur- 
poses, and  he  yearned  for  the  realization  of  its  highest 
ideals.  Such  was  the  man.  He  was  an  honpr  to  his  dis- 
trict, to  his  home,  to  his  State,  and  to  his  Nation — to  the 
old  South  and  the  new  South  and  the  great  Nation. 

But  of  that  I  shall  not  speak  further.  I  piet  him  first 
when  I  came  to  the  Senate,  just  when  the  war  clouds  were 
lowering  and  had  burst  across  the  Old  World  and  were 
threatening  this  land  of  ours.  I  was  attracted  to  him 
because  of  his  charming  personality,  and  because  we  had 
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some  tastes  in  common;  and  I  shall  talk  chiefly  of  another 
side,  the  human  side,  of  the  character  of  this  man. 

He  loved  fair  dealing,  the  open,  freedom,  and  the  light 
He  hated  darkness  and  sham  and  hypocrisy.  He  loved 
great  nature,  her  forests  aqd  streams,  her  fields  and 
flowers,  the  firmament  that  shows  the  handiwork  of  God. 
He  loved  the  finer  things  of  life.  He  loved  the  beautiful 
and  true,  poetry  and  music,  and  I  believe  he  heard  the 
music  of  the  spheres,  and  certainly  understood  the  song 
of  the  angels,  "Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men.**  He 
loved  the  grand  old  masters.  He  loved  the  bards  sublime. 
These  finer  things  of  life  appealed  to  and  were  enjoyed 
by  him.  He  was  also  an  ardent,  a  true  sportsman,  that 
believed  in  giving  his  quarry  a  fair,  an  even  chance.  He 
loved  to  look  upon  the  faces  of  kindred  spirits  in  the 
camp  fire's  glow,  in  the  haunts  of  the  denizens  of  the  wild. 
His  pulses  thrilled  and  his  blood  leaped  at  the  sound  of 
the  chase  and  sight  of  the  quarry,  at  the  sight  and  feel  of 
the  bending  rod,  the  humming  reel,  the  swirling  waters, 
and  the  leaping  bass. 

He  was  a  true  sportsman,  and  I  liked  him  well  on  that 
account,  my  taste  for  recreation  and  diversion  running 
along  in  that  line.  Personally,  he  was  a  most  charming 
man.  I  loved  the  man.  He  inspired  friendship  in  others, 
being  himself  a  staunch  friend.  His  friends  to  him  were 
right  always,  loyal  and  true,  and  no  service  he  could  ren- 
der* them  was  ever  difficult  or  irksome.  But  no  more  will 
we  feel  the  hearty  hand  clasp,  no  more  will  we  enjoy  the 
genial  smile  of  Bob  Broussard.  He  is  gone,  and  there  was 
no  more  fitting  end  to  a  life,  I  think,  than  to  that  of  this 
man. 

I  stood  at  his  grave  side  yonder  in  the  Southland.  I 
saw  the  people,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  proud  and  the. 
humble,  the  lowly  and  the  great,  from  his  town  and  from 
the  State  and  all  the  countryside  gathered  there  about  his 
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body  in  the  open.  I  saw  them  come  to  pay  tribute  to  his 
memory  for  the  last  time,  and  I  was  glad  to  be  there  with 
them.  It  was  an  occasion  of  genuine  grief  and  mourn- 
ing. The  common  people  were  his  friends,  and  they 
loved  him.  They  so  regarded  and  affectionately  spoke  of 
him  as  ''Bob"  Broussabd;  and  there  in  the  sunshine  and 
among  the  flowers,  surrounded  by  a  host  of  friends  whom 
he  had  served  loyally  and  well,  he  was  laid  to  rest. 

He  lived  his  life  not  for  himself  alone,  and  at  the  bal- 
ance must  be  set  down  as  one  who  loved  his  fellow  men. 
He  loved  his  neighbor  as  himself.  He  was  the  friend  of 
man. 

Died,  Rqbbrt  Bboussabd, 

And  until  the  future  dares  forget  the  past. 

His  fate  and  fame  shall  be 

An  echo  and  a  li^t  unto  eternity. 
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Mr.  President:  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  republican  gov- 
ernment that  men  are  controlled  by  their  affections  rather 
than  by  force.  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
noting,  ih  the  addresses  to  which  we  have  just  listened^ 
the  repeated  testimony  of  those  most  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  bright. and  shining  spirit  who  has 
passed  from  among  us  to  that  quality  of  Senator  Brous- 
SARD  which  excited  the  affection  of  his  associates  and  of 
his  people. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  undertake  on  this  occasion  to 
perform  the  duty,  however  pleasant  it  would  be,  a  duty 
which  has  already  been  so  well  performed  in  part  by 
his  eminent  colleague  who  now  occupies  the  chair  [Mr. 
Ransdell  in  the  chair],  and  no  doubt  will  be  performed 
more  elaborately  hereafter — ^to  compile  or  to  express 
the  story  of  his  achievements,  to  make  a  digest  of  the 
accomplishments  which  he  was  able  to  bestow  upon  the 
people  whom  he  served  as  a  public  official;  but  rather 
it  is  by  appearing  here  in  person  and  saying  a  brief  word 
as  the  expression  in  part  of  the  sentiment  which  I  feel 
as  it  were  to  lay  upon  the  grave  of  Senator  Broussard,  if 
I  could  have  the  sweet  privilege  of  doing  so,  one  of  the 
beautiful  flowers  which  the  speaker  this  morning  said 
that  he  loved  so  well.  It  is  not  in  what  we  say  upon  an 
occasion  like  this  that  we  do  honor  to  our  friends,  but 
it  is  in  what  we  feel. 

It  was  my  privilege  and  good  fortune  to  have  served 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  with  **  Bob  *'  Broussard, 
to  have  been  a  member  of  active  committees  in  the 
Senate  of  which  he  was  a  member,  to  have  known  him 
to  some  extent  in  a  personal  and  social  way,  to  have  met 
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his  family.  I  have  as  one  of  my  friends  a  constituent 
in  my  home  town  who  formeriy  came  from  Louisiana 
and  was  an  old  and  intimate  friend  of  the  late  Senator 
Broussard  and  who  on  many  occasions  has  spoken  to  me 
in  a  feeling  way  of  the  qualities  of  manhood  and  friend* 
ship  of  our  deceased  brother. 

Senator  Broussard*s  interests,  although  particularly 
exercised  in  the  care  of  his  own  people,  although  his 
energies  were  concentrated  upon  the  service  of  liis  con- 
stituents of  Louisiana  and  in  the  solution  of  the  economic 
and  the  governmental  problems  that  were  peculiar  to  that 
State,  were  not  circumscribed  by  the  boundaries  of 
Louisiana.  There  is  a  difference  in  public  men  in  that 
respect  Some  have  but  little  interest  or  but  little  concern 
for  anything  in  the  range  of  congressional  activity  that 
does  not  inmiediately  and  peculiarly  concern  their  own 
States.  Some  are  inclined  to  consider  their  duties  and 
obligations  as  limited  to  securing  and  holding  the  ap- 
proval of  those  to  whose  vote  they  owe  the  position  which 
they  occupy.  Senator  Broussard  took  a  broader  view 
of  his  functions  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  and 
while  he  rendered  adequate  and  more  than  adequate 
service  to  the  people  whom  he  specially  represented,  yet 
also  he  served  the  Nation  well. 

I  have  been  informed  and  instructed  by  my  associations 
with  Senator  Broussard  as  to  the  great  international  inter- 
ests and  possibilities  of  foreign  trade  and  commercial 
exchange — the  relations  which  this  Nation  ought  to  occupy 
toward  the  Latin-American  Republics,  which  are  near 
neighbors  of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  and  I  foimd  that  he 
was  a  man  of  vision  and  of  sense,  who  could  appreciate 
the  developments  of  the  future  from  which  the  country, 
and  the  State  of  Louisiana  among  the  rest,  would  profit 
in  due  time  if  we  availed  ourselves  of  our  opportunities 
in  that  regard.    I  spoke  of  him  a  moment  ago  as  a  bright 
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and  shining  spirit  Those  words  came  to  my  mind  and 
to  my  lips  on  the  moment  as  expressing  what  perhaps 
was  his  chief  characteristic  He  was  a  man  who»  im« 
mediately  upon  acquaintance  with  himi  aroused  the  af- 
fections of  those  whose  own  natures  were  so  properly  and 
normally  adjusted  as  to  respond  to  contact  with  merit 
I  have  a  picture  of  him  in  my  mind,  from  a  mere  casual 
circumstance,  with  no  particular  reason  why  it  should 
remain  -there  other  than  the  force  of  the  man  himself — 
of  Senator  Broussabd  delivering  an  address  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  do  not  even  remember  now  the 
subject  of  his  address,  but  I  remember  the  man.  There 
was  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  left  upon  me  by  the 
conviction  which  I  formed  at  the  time  of  his  character,  of 
his  courage,  of  his  pertinacity,  of  his  intellectual  bright- 
ness, of  his  deep  interest,  of  his  sound  policy,  of  his  sin- 
cerity. There  are  but  few  men  who  have  that  indefinable 
capacity  of  so  fastening  themselves  upon  the  memoiy  of 
those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact 

Senator  Broussard  had  to  a  pronounced  degree  that 
quality.  If  I  had  never  seen  him  again,  if  I  had  never 
renewed  my  acquaintance  with  him  under  more  intimate 
circumstances  in  the  work  in  the  Committee  on  Pacific 
Islands  and  Porto  Rico»  of  which  he  was  a  member  and 
which  considered  many  important  questions  to  which  he 
gave  the  benefit  of  his  peculiar  information  and  deep  in- 
terest; if  I  had  never  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  him  in 
a  social  capacity  or  of  serving  with  him  as  a  colleague 
in  this  Chamber,  I  yet  would  have  remembered  him  as 
standing  out  distinctly  among  aU  the  strange  figures  who 
appeared  in  that  numerous  legislative  assembly — ^by  the 
one  occasion  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

Mr.  President,  I  formed  from  these  associations  a  sincere 
attachment  for  our  late  colleague.  I  believe  that  those 
who  fully  appreciate  the  nature,  the  true  functions  of  pub- 
lic office  in  this  country,  understand  that  it  is  not  its  dig- 
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nity  that  constitutes  the  worth  of  office,  it  is  not  the  honor 
that  comes  from  it,  it  is  certainly  not  in  pecuniary  re- 
wards— ^because  they  are  small,  small  in  comparison  with 
those  in  other  countries  of  equal  power  and  wealth— but 
the  true  worth  of  public  office  is  in  the  fact  that  the  sub- 
ject with  which  we  deal  is  man  himself;  that  the  material 
with  which  we  work  in  our  everyday  task  is  our  fellow 
man;  that  we  have  in  our  care  and  under  the  control  and 
direction  of  the  functions  of  this  great  office,  for  better  or 
for  worse,  for  good  or  for  ill,  the  destinies  of  the  human 
race. 

I  have  sometimes  wondered  as  to  the  exact  significance 
of  the  saying  of  the  great  Teacher  of  the  Christian  religion 
to  the  poor  fishermen  at  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  when  he  called 
them  around  him  from  the  sordidness  of  their  occupation 
and  said  to  them :  ^  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men."  I 
have  some  slight  conception  of  what  it  meant,  and  I  have 
felt  that  if  there  is  a  true  worth  in  public  office  there  was 
something  of  that  nature  in  it,  that  there  is  at  least  an  op- 
portunity for  a  public  man  in  a  position  of  power,  under 
our  Government,  to  use  that  power  to  be  a  **fisher  of  men,'* 
to  save  men  from  the  evils  which  constantly  pursue  them, 
to  protect  them,  to  put  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  may 
guard  themselves  from  that  principle  of  destruction  which 
is  constantly  attacking  the  rival  forces  of  virtue. 

Senator  Broussard  conceived,  at  least  as  demonstrated 
by  his  performance,  that  characteristic  of  the  position 
which  he  filled.  He  was  a  fisher  of  men.  He  was  bound 
to  the  men  whom  he  served  by  the  ties  of  his  heartstrings. 
There  was  no*  demand  which  could  be  made  upon  him  for 
service,  even  though  it  called  for  the  supreme  sacrifice, 
that  he  was  not  ready  to  deliver. 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  it  a  privilege  and  an  honor  on 
this  occasion  to  pay  this  brief  tribute  to  his  memory. 
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Mr.  President:  The  friendships  between  men,  how  they 
arise,  how  strong  they  become,  their  extent  and  lasting 
qualities,  are  in  a  measure  hardly  capable  of  analysis  and 
sometimes  rest  almost  entirely  in  the  particular  person- 
ality of  the  individuals. 

I  had  not  even  the  pleasure  of  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  Senator  Broussard  until  he  had  spent  many  useful 
years  of  his  life  in  serving  the  people  of  his  State  and 
country.  When  I  met  him  first,  as  I  believe  all  men  were, 
I  was  attracted  to  him,  and  as  our  acquaintance  ripened 
into  friendship  I  knew  I  was  honored  by  the  regard  of 
another  man  in  public  life  who  was  worth  while. 

Those  who  knew  him  a.  longer  time  and  served  with  him 
before  failing  health  had  come  to  indicate  the  termination 
of  his  useful  labors  are  much  more  capable  than  I  of 
speaking  regarding  his  public  services.  It  was  after  he 
came  into  this  body  that  there  grew  up  between  us  a 
friendly  intimacy  which  I  prized,  and  which  I  know  was 
agreeable  to  him,  that  I  came  to  appreciate  his  uncommon 
ability,  his  high  conception  of  public  duty,  and  his  attach- 
ment to  those  he  liked.  I  do  not  know  of  any  man  whose 
friendship  has  been  more  pleasant  and  grateful,  with 
whom  association  has  given  more  satisfaction,  and  whose 
good  opinion  I  cherished  more  than  that  of  Bob  Broussard. 

No  man  could  be  brought  into  association  with  him  and 
admitted  to  his  friendship  without  feeling,  as  I  did,  the 
privilege  that  one  had  in  this  association.  No  one  is 
grieved  more  sincerely  than  his  colleagues  in  this  body 
who  knew  him  well,  and  the  better  they  knew  him  the 
more  they  have  been  affected  by  his  death. 
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His  continued  illness  brought  every  day  from  among  his 
colleagues  affectionate  inquiries  as  to  his  condition,  and 
universal  regret  is  the  manifestation  here  of  the  high  re- 
gard in  which  he  was  held. 

Other  men  have  served  longer  in  this  body,  other  men 
have  ha(l  greater  opportunities  to  distinguish  themselves 
here  in  the  country's  service  than  he,  but  no  one  has  de- 
served and  held  a  higher  place  in  our  affections  and  es- 
teem. No  one  has  more  fully  lived  up  to  the  ethics  which 
prevail  here  as  to  the  relation  of  Senators  than  our  friend 
Senator  Broussard,  in  whose  honor  we  have  come  to- 
gether to-day,  and  to  perpetuate  whose  memory  and  high 
service  these  exercises  are  now  held. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  review  his  eminent  public  service 
or  to  relate  the  many  interesting  episodes  of  his  career.  It 
satisfies  me  to  record  here  in  few  words  the  tribute  of  a 
friend  who  loved  and  mourns  hinu 
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Mr.  President:  We  pay  tribute  to-day  to  the  momory  of 
one  who  was  respected  and  honored  not  only  by  the  peo- 
ple of  his  State  but  by  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances beyond  its  borders.  My  words  will  come 
haltingly  as  I  speak  of  one  for  whom  I  entertained  not 
only  a  profound  regard  but  a  deep  and  genuine  affection, 

I  first  met  Senator  Broussard  when  we  were  both  Mem- 
bers of  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress.  He  had  won  notable  po- 
litical victories  in  his  own  State,  and  by  the  electorate  of 
his  congressional  district  he  was  commissioned  to  serve  in 
a  broader  field,  where  his  ability  and  genius  and  high 
qualities  speedily  secured  for  him  a  wide  acquaintance 
and  a  national  prominence.  Soon  after  meeting  him  we 
became  warm  friends,  and  during  the  four  years  that  I 
served  in  the  House  of  Reprefsentatives  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  be  associated  with  him  in  a  very  intimate  manner.  He 
coiftinued  in  the  House  for  a  number  of  terms  thereafter 
and  was  then  chosen  by  his  State  for  service  in  this  great 
legislative  body.  I  met  him  frequently  during  the  years  of 
his  service  in  the  House  and  after  he  came  to  this  Cham- 
ber, and  during  all  of  the  years  of  our  acquaintanceship 
my  respect  and  affection  for  him  increased.  While  we  dif- 
fered in  our  views  upon  many  subjects,  nothing  ever  oc- 
curred to  disturb  the  cordial  and  deep-seated  friendship 
existing  between  us. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  describe  the  characteristics 
and  qualities  of  this  man,  who  had  all  of  the  charm  and  the 
chivalry  which  finds  expression  in  the  life  and  conduct  of 
the  true  **  southern  gentleman."  There  was  a  courtliness 
and  a  frank  desire  to  please  and  serve  others  that  imme- 
diately attracted  attention  and  won  the  admiration  and 
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respect  of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  He 
always  manifested  the  keenest  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  weak  and  the  unfortunate.  His  heart  went  out  in  a 
spontaneous  fashion  in  behalf  of  those,  no  matter  how 
humble  their  situation,  whom  he  believed  to  be  wronged 
or  the  victims  of  any  form  of  oppression  or  tyranny.  In- 
justice in  any  form  aroused  bitter  resentment  and  oppo* 
sition  in  his  heart  In  combating  what  he  regarded  as  a 
wrong  or  as  an  injustice  he  was  relentless  and  indeed  im- 
placable. 

He  so  loved  life  in  all  of  its  forms  and  the  sunshine  and 
the  peace  and  the  joy  of  friendships  that  controversies 
and  battles  were  not  voluntarily  sought  or  entered  upon, 
but  when  the  occasion,  as  he  believed,  demanded  that  an 
issue  be  made,  he  met  it  with  unflinching  courage  and 
fou^^t  to  the  end,  asking  and  giving  no  quarter. 

Children  always  attracted  him;  he  loved  their  smiles 
and  their  ways.  Their  very  weakness  and  need  of  protec- 
tion appealed  to  his  nature.  I  have  known  him  to  stop 
ragged  urchins  upon  the  street,  attracted  by  their  tears 
and  by  their  smiles.  They  realized  that  he  was  their 
friend,  and  they  evinced  undisguised  joy  and  pleasure  in 
all  that  he  said  and  in  their  association  with  him,  whether 
brief  or  prolonged. 

Reference  has  been  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ransdell]  to  the  love  that  Senator 
Broussard  had  for  trees  and  flowers.  Soon  after  my  ac- 
quaintance with  him  I  became  aware  of  his  passionate 
regard  for  the  woods,  the  fields,  and  the  flowers.  He 
would  often  take  me  into  the  country  surrounding  this 
city.  His  happiness  seemed  to  be  complete  when  he  was 
walking  through  the  woods  and  pointing  out  the  trees 
and  their  varieties  and  characteristics  and  directing  atten- 
tion to  the  birds  and  to  the  flowers  and  to  the  rich  treas- 
ures which  nature  spread  out  to  our  view. 
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At  times  he  seemed  to  be  restless  in  the  confinement 
which  his  congressional  duties  compelled.  He  was  im- 
patient to  get  into  the  country  and  to  escape  from  the  con- 
ventionalities common  to  urban  life.  He  derived  strength, 
spiritually  and  intellectually,  from  contact  with  nature, 
and  from  association  with  wood,  and  field,  and  farm,  and 
river,  and  mountain,  and  the  varied  forms  of  life  therein. 
Contact  with  earth,  Antseus-like,  gave  him  strength  and 
also  gave  him  deeper  sympathy  with  aU  things  that  have 
life.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  men  of  the  broadest 
vision,  of  the  deepest  sympathy  for  humanity,  and  who 
possess  the  fullest  comprehension  of  the  purposes  and 
mission  of  life  come  from  the  fields  and  the  farms — ^live 
in  close  contact  with  nature.  The  thought  has  often  been 
expressed  that  those  who  have  glimpsed  more  truly  the 
future  of  humanity  and  the  destiny  of  this  Nation  came 
from  the  soil  and  found  their  chief  est  joy  in  the  fields  and 
woods  and  in  association  with  nature's  rich  creations.  I 
have  sometimes  thought  that  those  who  live  near  to  nature 
have  a  schoolmaster  that  teaches  sincerity  and  leads  the 
faltering  footsteps  into  the  paths  of  truth.  It  awakens 
within  those  who  find  joy  and  happiness  in  the  forests  and 
streams  and  mountains  and  plains  an  intense  longing  for 
knowledge  as  to  the  cause  and  purposes  of  life;  and  it 
develops  a  faith,  perhaps  often  blind  and  indefinable,  and 
produces  a  conviction,  which  influence  their  conduct,  that 
life  is  an  expression  of  vital  and  eternal  forces,  and  that 
back  of  man  is  a  power,  infinite  and  immeasurable,  which 
seeks  man's  welfare  and  development  and  the  triumph 
of  the  ethical  and  spiritual  over  the  dark  and  sinister 
forces  of  materialism  which  grapple  with  humanity  and 
seek  to  drag  men  into  darkness  and  despair. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  the  conventional,  the 
artificial,  and  unreal  take  deepest  root  in  the  cities,  where 
the  lines  of  separation  between  rank  and  class  are  more 
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distinct  However  that  may  be,  the  great  movements  which 
our  comitry  has  witnessed — ^movements  moral  or  that 
made  for  greater  political  freedom — have  always  fomid 
the  most  earnest  and  devoted  advocates  in  the  agricultural 
and  rural  sections  of  the  land;  and  from  the  fields  and 
farms,  from  the  villages  and  hamlets,  whenever  required, 
there  have  streamed  mighty  hosts  of  free  Americans 
whose  hearts  responded  to  the  caU  of  country  and  duty, 
and  whose  spirits  were  attuned  to  catch  the  first  cries  for 
justice  and  for  the  defense  of  national  honor. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Broussard,  in  his  public  career, 
manifested  the  characteristics  which  became  strongly 
marked  in  his  youth  and  were  in  part  the  product  of  his 
early  life.  Chivalrous  and  brave,  kind  and  generous, 
always  ready  for  service  and  sacrifice,  devoted  to  what  he 
conceived  to  be  his  duty  regardless  of  the  consequences; 
these  and  other  characteristics  equally  strong  and  mani* 
fest  accompanied  him  in  the  active  and  vigorous  life 
which  he  led. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  a  man  is  brave  and  courage- 
ous; and  courage  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  common  attribute 
of  man.  Speaking  generally,  probably  this  must  be  con- 
ceded. Nevertheless,  when  responsibility  is  placed  upon 
men  and  when  every  act  is  watched  by  a  thousand  eyes 
and  every  word  and  deed  subjected  not  only  to  examina- 
tion but  often  to  bitter  and  unjust  criticism  and  mis- 
representation, we  find  the  test  for  true  courage  and 
bravery.  Men  often  shrink  from  battling  against  the  tide 
of  public  opinion.  They  surrender  convictions  in  the  face 
of  violent  opposition  and  bitter  criticism.  It  is  natural 
to  desire  the  esteem  and  applause  of  associates.  Cer- 
tainly it  brings  satisfaction  to  have  the  praise  of  friends 
as  well  as  those  who  are  within  the  wider  circle  in  which 
we  move.  Senator  Broussard  was  essentially  a  man  who 
gave  friendship  and  who  desired  friendship.    He  had  the 
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natural  instincts  of  the  buoyant  personality.  I  think  the 
man  who  possesses  the  broad  view  of  life  desires  friends 
and  associates  and  the  maintenance  of  the  most  friendly 
and  indeed  affectionate  relations  with  all  who  come  with- 
in the  range  of  his  activities.  Such  a  desire  is  not  an 
evidence  of  weakness,  but  a  manifestation  of  tiie  truly 
human,  as  well  as  the  divine,  within  us.  The  cynic  and 
the  misanthrope,  the  person  dissatisfied  with  life  and 
filled  with  envy  and  hatred,  is  not  the  natural  or  the 
normal  man.  He  is  something  of  an  excrescence  upon 
the  social  organism,  and  too  often  retards  and  stifles 
progress  and  is  a  sullen  foe  of  the  forces  of  truth  and 
righteousness.  Our  departed  frigid  loved  the  living, 
vital,  pulsing  things  around  him— not  only  the  trees  and 
flowers  and  the  birds  and  the  voices  in  the  field  and  forest, 
but  he  loved  humanity  and  saw  in  man  an  unfolding  of 
the  purpose  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  Creator.  life  was 
not,  in  his  view,  a  failure,  but  a  triumph;  not  a  starless 
midnight,  but  the  glorious  effulgence  of  a  noonday  sun. 
Man,  in  his  view>  was  not  made  to  mourn,  but  to  have  joy 
and  to  achieve  and  to  accomplish.  If  tiiere  are  sorrows 
and  pains  in  man's  pathway,  there  are  likewise  joy  and 
happiness  and  compensations.  The  preponderating  forces 
are  for  truth  and  justice,  for  joy  and  happiness,  for  peace 
and  progress,  leading  humanity  from  the  plain  to  the 
mountain  top  of  sunlight  and  glory. 

While  he  recognized  that  there  was  evil  and  darkness 
in  the  world,  he  believed  that  the  forces  of  righteousness 
and  truth  would  dominate  and  in  the  end  reign  supreme. 

When  confronted  with  a  situation  calling  for  action 
he  did  not  temporize  or  compromise.  He  did  not  balance 
the  question  to  determine  where  the  advantage  or  the 
disadvantage  would  lie,  so  far  as  his  personal  welfare 
was  affected.  He  sought  to  apply  the  standard  of  justice 
to  private  as  well  as  to  public  conduct,  believing  that 
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there  was  an  immutable  moral  law  by  which  all  human 
conduct  would  be  judged.  He  sought  to  so  live  that  his 
conscience  might  be  keen  to  respond  to  the  great  moral 
issues  of  life.  Though,  as  stated,  he  was  broad  and 
tolerant,  and,  indeed,  sympathetic  toward  the  views  of 
others,  he  became  adamant  when  he  thought  that  the 
right  was  assailed  or  an  injustice  to  the  weak  was  being 
done.  He  was  not  dogmatic  or  bigoted  with  respect  to 
ethical  or  political  issues,  although  where  a  moral  issue 
was  presented  he  spoke  with  great  feeling  and  his  nature 
was  aroused  until  he  became  a  poweiful  protagonist  of 
the  cause  which  he  espoused. 

My  last  long  visit  or  talk  with  him  was  on  the  occasion 
of  the  rec^tion  given '  to  Marshal  Joffre,  who  came  as 
the  representative  of  France  to  this  Government  a  few 
months  after  our  country  had  entered  the  war.  At  the 
reception  I  recall  the  animated  conversations  that  oc- 
curred between  him  and  Marshal  Joffre  and  M.  Jus- 
serand,  the  French  ambassador.  Senator  Buoussard  was 
a  brilliant  French  scholar,  and  the  distinguished  repre- 
sentatives of  France  were  greatly  delighted  to  meet  him 
and  converse  in  the  tongue  of  their  beloved  land.  After 
the  reception  was  ended  we  left  the  building  together 
and  walked  for  some  distance,  and  then  stood  for  more 
than  an  hour  talking  upon  many  topics.  It  was  a  beauti-* 
ful  night,  and  he  called  attention  to  the  stars  and  to  the 
beauty  and  glory  of  the  night.  He  spoke  of  Joffre  and 
of  France  and  of  the  heroic  struggle  which  was  being 
made  by  the  French  people  to  defend  their  nation  as  well 
as  the  cause  of  civilization.  He  loved  the  French  people 
and  had  unbounded  confidence  in  their  genius  and 
greatness.  He  said  that  the  French  people  could  not  be 
defeated  because  of  the  sacredness  of  the  cause  for  which 
they  were  fighting  and  because  they  had  found  their  soul 
and  possessed  a  heroism  which  was  the  product  of  some- 
thing superhuman. 
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He  was  then  not  well  and  showed  physical  indisposi- 
tion. In  some  manner  our  talk  took  on  a  religious  phase. 
He  manifested  no  apprehension  because  of  his  illness,  and 
indicated  that  he  had  no  terror  at  the  thought  of  what  we 
call  death,  and  manifested  a  profound  faith  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  and  in  the  life  beyond  the  grave.  Agnos- 
ticism was  repugnant  to  him  and  the  materialism  of  the 
hour  found  no  abiding  place  in  his  heart  Life  to  him 
was  not  an  accident  He  could  not  view  man  as  the  mere 
product  of  blind  evolutionary  forces.  He  was  not  a 
monist  but  a  believer  in  an  Omnipotent  Everlasting 
Father  who  guides  and  directs  and  holds  in  His  hand  the 
destinies  of  man  and  nations. 

As  I  recall  his  words  this  night,  as  well  as  views  ex- 
pressed by  him  upon  other  occasions,  I  have  no  doubt 
but  what  there  was  within  his  soul  that  trust  and  faith  so 
simply  and  beautifully  expressed  by  Cardinal  Newman: 

Lead  kindly  light,  amid  encircling  gloom, 

Lead  Thou  me  on  I 
The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home. 

Lead  Thou  me  bn! 
Keep  Thou  my  feet;  I  do  not  ask  to  see  the  distant  scene- 
One  step  enough  for  me. 

His  was  a  faith  that  was  perhaps  not  the  product  of 
philosophical  inquiry  and  scientific  investigation.  He  be- 
lieved in  God  and  in  His  power  and  mercy  without  at* 
tempting  an  explanation  of  the  faith  and  hope  within  him. 
He  saw  in  the  woods  and  in  the  fields  and  in  nature's 
varied  forms  of  life  immortality,  not  death.  The  expres- 
sion of  Fouche,  carved  upon  the  gates  of  the  cemeteries  of 
France  in  1794,  that ''  death  is  eternal  sleep,''  was  abhor- 
ent  to  him,  and  he  regarded  it  as  denied  and  disproven 
by  the  manifold  forces  cognized  by  finite  man.  I  believe 
that  he  was  truthful  with  himself,  and  that  is  the  form  of 
••  veracity  "  which,  as  Huxley  says,  "  is  the  heart  of  mo- 
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rality.*'  Progress,  development,  growth;  that  is  the  mis- 
sion and  pmpose  of  life  and  the  destiny  of  man.  His 
faith  in  the  inmiortality  of  the  soul  was  such  as  that,  with 
Paul,  he  could  exclaim,  **  Oh,  grave  where  is  thy  victory! 
Oh,  death  where  is  thy  sting! " 

He  had  no  sympathy  with  the  materialism  of  the  age 
and  the  efforts  of  men  to  destroy  the  verities  of  Christian- 
ity by  the  poisonous  philosophy  so  prevalent  in  the  land. 
As  science  reveals  the  conservation  of  energy,  so  he  be- 
lieved in  the  conservation  and  the  indestructibility  of 
life.  Bfrs.  Browning's  words,  which  portray  the  attitude 
of  many  toward  life  and  its  great  problems,  accorded  with 
the  views  of  our  friend  who  has  passed  to  the  life  beyond. 
She  says — 

For  everywhere 
We're  too  materialistic — eating  day 
(Like  men  of  the  West)  instead  of  Adam's  com 
And  Noah's  wine;  clay  by  handfuls,  day  by  Imnps, 
Until  we're  filled  up  to  the  throat  with  clay, 
And  grow  the  grimy  color  of  the  ground 
On  which  we  are  feeding.    Ay,  materialist 
'  The  age's  name  is.    God  Himself  with  some 
Is  apprehended  as  the  bare  result 
Of  what  His  hand  materially  has  made.  * 

One  of  the  greatest  sdentists  and  physidsts  of  the  age, 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  after  years  of  devotion  to  the  pro- 
foundest  questions  which  relate  to  hiunanity,  affirms  the 
persistence  of  life  beyond  the  grave  and  the  perpetuity 
of  the  living,  vital,  and  intelligent  ego  within  man.  As  I 
recall,  he  regards  as  demonstrable  to  the  finite  mind  the 
proposition  that  life  is  eternal,  and  that  man's  individu- 
ality persists  and  continues  untouched  by  the  passing  of 
the  ages  and  indestructible  by  the  forces  controlling  and 
upholding  the  universe.  But,  whether  it  may  be  demon- 
strated as  a  scientific  proposition,  it  may  be  established 
that  there  is  an  intelligent  and  omniscient  Power  creating 
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and  guiding  all.  The  history  of  humanity  discloses  that 
the  human  heart  longs  for  conununion  with  some  power 
higher  than  that  of  man's,  and  seeks  for  guidance  throu^ 
the  shadows  of  life  from  a  source  beyond  this  terrestrial 
sphere.  And  in  all  the  ages  from  beyond  the  skies  has 
come  that  light  and  spirit  and  faith  that  has  illumined 
man's  pathway,  uplifted  his  soul,  glorified  his  life,  and 
opened  his  ears  to  the  Voice  that  spake  the  truths  for  his 
guidance  and  salvation. ' 

Mr.  President,  this  I  feel  was  the  faith  of  Robert  F. 
Broussard.  Death  did  not  bring  annihilation.  Buddhism, 
with  its  Nirv4na,  which  seeks  through  the  door  of  life 
death  and  extinction,  was  a  creed  to  him  repellant.  What 
a  contrast  there  is  between  it  and  the  Christian  faith  which 
teaches  that  through  the  shadow  of  the  grave  there  comes 
life,  everlasting,  eternal  lifel 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  our  friend  is  not  dead;  he  lives 
and  in  a.  wider  sphere  seeks  growth  and  developmentand 
service  and  achievement.  His  life  was  rich  in  service  and 
his  labors  enriched  his  State  and  the  Nation  and  added  to 
the  great  reservoir  of  humanity's  achievements.  A  strong, 
brave,  chivalrous  man  has  gone  from  our  midsL  His 
memory  we  wiA  cherish  in  our  hearts;  his  labors  will  live 
after  him. 
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Mr.  President:  Robert  F.  Broussard  was  bom  on  his 
father^s  plantation,  in  the  center  of  the  section  so  beauti- 
fully described  by  Longfellow — 

Beautiful  the  land  with  its  prairies  and  forests  and  fruit  trees. 
Under  the  feet  a  garden  of  flowers  and  bluest  of  heavens, 
Bending  aboye»  and  resting  its  dome  on  the  walls  of  the  forest 

They  who  have  dwelt  there  for  generations  have  named 
it  the  Eden  of  Louisiana. 

The  people  who  inhabited  this  lovely  section  of  Louisi- 
ana were  the  descendants  of  that  hardy  race  who  had 
carved  homes  from  the  wilderness  and  rigors  of  climate  on 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  had  by  the 
fortunes  of  war  been  transferred  without  their  consent  to 
the  British  Government  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 

They  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British 
Crown,  and  refused  to  serve  in  the  British  armies  against 
their  beloved  France.  They  were  compelled  to  give  up 
their  homes,  and  thousands,  after  enduring  untold  hard- 
ships from  disease  and  want,  settled  in  a  body  in  what  was 
then  French  territory — ^Louisiana. 

Their  loyalty  and  affection  for  the  customs,  traditions, 
and  language  of  France  have  been  the  distinguishing  char^ 
acteristic  of  these  people  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
And  yet  to-day  no  community  in  this  blx>ad  land  is  more 
distinctively  American  in  all  that  the  word  **  American  ** 
stands  for. 

Young  BROussARn  was  educated  at  Georgetown  and 
Tulane  Universities. 

He  began  the  practice  of  law  at  New  Iberia,  La. 

He  began  his  public  career  a  few  years  later  when  the 
State  was  in  the  throes  of  the  fiercest  and  bitterest  contest 
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ever  had  before  or  since — the  struggle  to  eliminate  the 
Louisiana  State  Lottery  Co.  and  destroy  that  baneful  in- 
fluence on  the  moral  and  political  life  of  the  State  and 
Nation. 

This  powerful  corporation,  with  its  immense  wealth, 
was  seeking  a  renewal  for  25  years  of  its  exclusive  State 
charter.  Through  its  great  wealth,  gathered  from  every 
hamlet  in  the  Union,  it  had  for  years  maintained  a  pow- 
erful lobby  at  the  sessions  of  the  State  legislature,  and 
exerted  a  controlling  influence  on  legislation  and  on  State 
and  municipal  elections,  depending  on  special  privileges 
to  protect  monopoly  at  the  expense  of  the  people  and 
retain  its  servile  henchmen  in  public  places. 

The  long  career  of  this  institution,  reaping  a  rich  money 
harvest  from  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  Union,  its  tempt- 
ing bait  to  provide  millions  for  public  improvements,  hos- 
pitals, and  education,  had  produced  in  the  public  mind  a 
condition  so  aptly  described  by  the  poet  Pope: 

Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien. 
As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen; 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face. 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

The  battle  was  not  a  political  or  party  contest  It  was 
a  fight  for  civic  righteousness,  or  government  by  the 
people,  freed  from  the  demoralizing  influences  which 
wrecked  character  and  brought  misery  and  crime  in  its 
wake. 

Money,  political,  and  business  influences  were  freely 
promised,  and  more  than  $3,000,000  were  expended  in 
that  campaign.  Success  for  the  lottery  company  meant 
financial  and  political  advancement  for  those  who 
marched  under  its  banner.  It  had  a  full  treasury  to  pay 
its  champions  on  the  platform  and  the  press. 

Its  glittering  promises  to  furnish  large  funds  to  build 
levees  and  prevent  the  frequently  recurring  destructive 
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overflows  of  the  Mississippi,  which  means  ruin  to  so 
many;  to  equip  hospitals  for  the  care  of  the  unfortunate; 
reduce  the  State  debt,  and  assist  in  the  education  of  the 
people  formed  a  persuasive  argument  with  many  and 
quieted  the  consciences  of  others. 

Mr.  President,  Robert  F.  Broussard  was  then  district 
attorney  of  his  district  He  could  easily  have  trimmed 
his  course  to  have  kept  fair  weather  and  antagonized 
neither  party  to  the  fight  But  with  the  unflinching 
courage  which  characterized  his  life  to  the  hour  of  his 
death,  he  promptly  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  sound 
government,  which  demands  public  morality.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  conscience  of  the  people  against  the  alluring 
temptations  to  secure  great  public  benefits  from  the  earn- 
ings of  an  institution,  clothed  with  the  sanction  of  law,  in 
its  continued  debauchery  of  the  public  service  and  its 
continued  poisoning  of  the  moral  atmosphere  by  its  insid- 
ious appeal  to  the  gambling  instincts  so  common  to  man's 
nature. 

Robert  F.  Broussard  had  no  incentive  to  engage  in  this 
great  contest  but  the  call  of  duty  to  God  and  country. 

With  clearness  of  vision  he  saw  the  danger  to  the  gen<- 
erations  to  come  in  the  menace  to  the  moral,  social,  and 
political  welfare  of  the  people  and  the  State.  He  felt 
that  it  was  a  fruitful  source  of  poverty,  a  seed  bed  of 
embezzlement,  bom  of  the  frenzied  desire  to  possess 
without  the  burden  of  toil. 

From  every  platform  he  set  before  the  voters  that  sound 
government  could  not  be  had  except  from  the  regular 
taxes  paid  by  freemen,  rather  than  from  a  corrupting  insti- 
tution, which,  in  the  name  of  the  State,  enriched  itself  by 
the  impoverishment  of  the  many  and  made  the  State  its 
pensioner. 
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The  fight  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  cause  of  good 
government  and  forever  destroyed  the  privilege  of  gam- 
bling for  a  consideration  paid  into  the  public  treasury. 

He  became  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  1807»  in  a  con- 
vention which  was  in  consecutive  session  many  days,  and 
was  finally  nominated  by  the  half  of  a  vote. 

He  succeeded  the  distinguished  Andrew  Price,  who 
after  several  terms  in  Congress  retired  to  private  life, 
having  served  since  the  d^ath  of  his  father-in-law,  Edward 
James  Gay,  my  grandfather,  whose  name  I  am,  indeed, 
proud  to  bear. 

Bob  Broussard  was  returned  for  nine  terms  without 
opposition  in  his  own  party  and  but  once  by  a  Republican, 

He  enjoyed  the  unique  distinction  of  serving  a  full  term 
in  the  House  after  his  election  to  the  Senate.  By  the  con- 
stitutional enactment  of  the  State  his  election  took  place 
two  years  prior  to  the  beginning  of  his  term  as  a  Senator. 

The  people  of  his  district  insisting  that  they  could  not 
spare  his  services  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  elected  him  to 
the  House  after  his  election  to  the  Senate. 

Thoroughly  informed  in  the  detail  of  the  mechanism  of 
every  department  of  the  Government,  the  cause  of  every 
constituent,  no  matter  how  slight,  received  his  persistent 
and  indefatigable  service.  No  red-tape  machinery  could 
bar  the  way  to  a  proper  adjustment  With  infinite  tact, 
unfailing  patience,  good  humor,  and  sound  judgment  he 
pursued  the  most  obdurate  of  departmental  officials,  and 
he  rarely  failed  to  move  the  most  persistent  objector. 

Having  patiently  and  industriously  examined  a  matter 
and  satisfied  himself  of  its  justice,  he  knew  no  such  word 
as  "fail.- 

The  ardor  of  youth,  strengthened  by  mature  judgment, 
and  knowledge  gained  by  advancing  years,  rendered  him 
an  expert  in  matters  of  legislation  as  well  as  in  the  routine 
of  the  departments,  hence  he  was  unusually  successful 
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before  the  departments,  which  learned  to  value  his  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  matters  presented  and  the  perfect 
fairness  with  which  he  stated  the  question.  All  appreci- 
ated the  never-failing  energy  with  which  he  pursued  the 
subject  to  a  proper  conclusion. 

Loyalty  to  his  constituents  was  the  inspiration  which 
prompted  every  act  and  vote  in  the  long  service  in  Con- 
gress of  our  departed  friend. 

The  production  of  sugar  cane  was  the  prevailing  indus^ 
try  of  that  splendid*  fertile  section,  the  third  congressional 
district  of  Louisiana.  The  welfare  of  its  population  was 
unquestionably  dependent  upon  its  success  and  the  price 
at  which  it  was  sold.  An  intelligent  and  energetic  and 
industrious  people  had  built  up  this  great  industry  in 
competition  with  the  cheap  labor  and  better  climatic  con- 
ditions of  Cuba.  It  was  the  constant  subject  of  national 
legislation,  probably  more  so  than  any  other  product  of 
field,  mine,  or  factory.  An  easy  source  of  revenue,  and  in 
the  judgment  of  many  political  economists  it  forms  an 
ideal  tax  by  reason  of  its  universal  use,  and  therefore  it 
forms  an  equitable  tax  on  all  the  people. 

Congressman  Broussard  had  from  the  beginning  of  his 
life,  in  season  and  out,  made  a  thorough  study  of  sugar 
production  and  its  cost  in  labor  and  capital.  He  knew 
the  world's  supply  and  what  competition  menaced  the 
successful  prosecution  of  this  industry  in  the  United 
States. 

The  great  war  just  concluded  shows  conclusively  that 
it  is  an  essential  requisite  for  the  proper  maintenance  of 
the  armies  in  the  field,  the  toilers  in  the  rear,  and  is  a 
common  necessity  in  the  hovel  of  the  poor  and  the  palace 
of  the  great. 

So  intimately  is  the  welfare  of  the  sugar  industry 
blended  with  the  prosperity  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
that  her  representatives  in  Congress  for  the  last  40  years 
have  frequently  voted  against  their  political  party  aflUia- 
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tions  on  tariff  bills,  by  reason  of  what  appeared  to  them 
a  hostile  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Democratic  Party,  to 
this  great  economic  interest  of  their  State. 

Senators  Eustis  and  Gibson  voted  against  the  Mills  bill, 
a  Democratic  measure. 

The  McKinley  bill  provided  a  bounty  for  sugar  produc- 
tion. The  sugar  planters  regarded  the  bill  as  hostile  and 
dangerous  to  sugar  production,  and  the  congressional 
delegation  either  voted  against  the  bill  or  abstained  from 
voting. 

On  the  Wilson  bill,  a  Democratic  measure,  a  majority 
of  the  Louisiana  delegation  in  the  House  voted  against  it 

On  the  Dingley  bill,  a  Republican  tariff  measure,  the 
delegation  divided  equally  in  House  and  Senate. 

On  the  Payne  bill,  a  Republican  tariff  bill,  there  was 
again  an  equal  division  of  the  votes  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate delegations  of  the  State. 

From  the  inception  of  his  career  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Senator  Broussard  adopted  as  the  guiding 
principle  for  every  vote  he  cast  a  rule  so  well  stated  by 
Louisiana's  *'  grand  old  man,"  Senator  McEnery,  who  held 
the  confidence  and  affection  of  his  associates  in  this  body, 
regardless  of  party  afiSliations. 

Speaking  to  the  Louisiana  delegation  at  a  meeting  held 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  vote  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  in  Congress  on  the  Payne  bill. 
Senator  McEnery  said :  ""  The  rule  that  should  guide  us  is. 
Will  this  bill,  as  a  whole,  benefit  or  injure  Louisiana? 
What  benefits  the  people  of  the  State  should  be  para- 
mount" 

Senator  Broussard  always  had  this  rule  as  his  guide 
during  his  entire  service  in  the  House. 

Criticism  by  the  press  of  the  State  or  by  party  associates 
never  moved  him  to  abandon  this  guiding  principle. 
Party  caucuses  in  Washington  failed  to  bind  him,  al- 
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though  failure  to  obey  the  caucus  mandate  meant  dis- 
loyalty to  the  party  organization  and  brought  him  in  di- 
rect conflict  with  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  in 
and  out  of  Congress.  With  unflinching  courage  he  stood 
alone  in  defiance  of  the  caucus,  accepted  the  humiliation 
of  removal  from  the  most  powerful  committee — the  Ways 
and  Means-*on  which  he  had  earned  a  place  by  reason  of 
long  service  coupled  with  exceptional  ability  and  expert 
knowledge  on  tariffs. 

In  a  memorial  address  on  the  life  and  character  of 
Senator  S.  D.  McEnery,  on  February  26,  1911,  Senator 
Broussard  expressed  his  convictions  on  the  duty  of  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  people  in  Congress,  defining,  according 
to  his  conception,  the  duty  to  party  and  the  broader  duly 
to  the  people  he  represented.    He  said: 

FundamentaUy  speaking,  the  Democratic  Party  is  built  upon 
the  idea  of  individaal  liberty  in  its  broadest  sense  and  scope 
within  the  limitations  fixed  by  the  Federal  Constitution.  That 
scope  essentiaUy  includes  the  principles  of  self-government;  that 
scope  includes  State  sovereignty,  which  is  the  broader  expression 
of  local  self-government,  and  essentially  contemplates  that  the 
Representative,  if  he  be  a  Member  of  the  House,  should  receive 
his  primary  instructions  from  his  constituency  composing  his 
district.  And  the  Senator  representing  a  sovereign  State  should 
receive  primarily  his  instructions  ft*om  the  people  of  his  State. 
*  *  *  The  Congressman — and  I  use  the  word  in  its  true 
sense — ^is  but  the  agent  of  the  people  who,  or  the  State  which, 
sends  him  here.  The  principle,  so  far  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
is  concerned,  is  that  those  who  elect  that  Member  have  the  right 
to  instruct  him  in  regard  to  their  interests,  and  the  Representa- 
tive has  absolutely  no  right  to  act  adversely  to  such  instructions. 
When  his  conscience  will  not  permit  him  to  carry  out  his  instruc- 
tions, the  Congressman's  plain  duty  is  to  resign  his  office,  or, 
better  still,  not  to  accept  the  office  unless  it  is  his  purpose  to 
act  agreeably  to  the  instructions  of  his  constituency. 

This  was  the  chart  by  which  Senator  Broussard  steered 
his  long  political  course,  and  the  fierce  criticism  from 
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party  associates  from  all  sections  of  the  Union,  as  well  as 
a  constant  continuation  of  attacks  by  a  portion  of  the  press 
and  political  leaders  of  his  own  State,  failed  to  swerve 
him  one  jot  or  tittle  from  these  well-defined  principles — 
principles  that  led  him  to  consider  the  interests  of  his  con- 
stituents superior  to  the  claims  of  party  and  to  vote  for  the 
paramount  interests  of  his  people  at  the  peril  of  his  own 
political  decapitation. 

After  his  removal  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Conunittee 
of  the  House  for  refusal  to  permit  a  party  caucus  in  Wash- 
ington to  dictate  his  course  and  vote,  he  boldly  com- 
menced his  candidacy  for  the  Senate,  and  faced  the  peo- 
ple on  the  platform  from  the  Arkansas  line  to  the  Gulf, 
giving  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  was  in  him  with  such 
logic  and  sincerity  that  he  was  chosen  over  two  able  and 
distinguished  men  of  State-wide  reputation,  with  great 
experience  as  campaigners. 

The  primary  election  being  ratified  by  the  legislature  in 
May  for  a  term  to  begin  two  years  later,  he  went  before 
the  people  of  his  district  and  was  once  more,  although  an 
elected  Senator,  chosen  as  the  Representative  of  his  dis- 
trict, a  distinction  without  a  parallel. 

For  25  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Democratic  State 
central  conunittee  of  the  State.  He  was  an  uncompromis- 
ing advocate  of  the  nomination  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  and 
secured  a  portion  of  the  State  vote  in  the  convention  for 
the  illustrious  man  who  so  successfully  piloted  oiu:  ship 
of  stale  through  the  great  war. 

When  Robert  F.  Broussard  entered  the  United  States 
Senate  he  was  no  novice  to  the  work  of  legislation.  He 
came  from  the  ,House  a  seasoned  veteran,  who  had  ably 
filled  important  committee  assignments.  The  years  of 
study  on  tariffs  and  waterways  and  naval  affairs  and  pub- 
lic lands  made  him  An  authority  on  these  subjects.  His 
continued  advocacy  of  an  intercoastal  canal  from  the  Rio 
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Grande  to  the  East,  at  first  considered  a  fantastic  dream, 
drew  the  attention  of  engineers  and  transportation  ex- 
perts, and  after  some  preliminary  surveys  the  project  was 
found  not  only  feasible  but  a  sound  Government  invest- 
ment, which  will  eventually  reduce  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion of  the  vast  products  of  the  coast,  reduce  the  perils  of 
ocean  traffic,  save  insurance,  and  develop  an  immense 
section  of  our  common  country.  It  is  already  one  of  the 
permanent  waterway  projects  of  the  Nation. 

He  closed  his  services  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  last  day  of  the  Sixty-third  Congress  and  entered 
the  Senate  on  the  first  day  of  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress. 

He  served  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  National 
Banks  and  as  a  member  of  10  other  committees.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  his  fund  of  information,  adquired  by 
long  service  in  the  House,  made  him  an  efficient  and  useful 
Member. 

He  was  a  firm  supporter  of  all  the  war  measures  of  the 
President.  His  health,  already  impaired  on  liis  entrance 
to  the  Senate,  was  rapidly  undermined  by  the  strenuous 
demands  on  his  time,  pouring  in  a  steady  stream  from 
thousands  of  constituents..  Against  the  advice  of  his 
physician,  he  remained  at  his  post  of  duty.  Every  heart* 
throb  beating  with  love  of  country,  he  felt  the  call  of 
duty  to  give  his  all,  and  he  gave  the  last  full  measure 
of  devotion  with  the  same  self-sacrifice  that  the  noble, 
heroic  dead  gave  on  the  battle  fields  of  France.  He  knew 
his  physical  machinery  was  giving  way^  yet  with  that 
sublime  courage  which  so  persistently  characterized  his 
whole  life  he  gave  his  all  to  his  country. 

He  died  at  home  with  the  faithful  and  devoted  wife,  his 
loving  companion  of  years  from  youth  up.  He  was,  in- 
deed, a  tender  and  affectionate  husband.  His  religion  was 
bound  by  no  creed.    He  believed  in  the  fatherhood  of 
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God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  delighted  in  serv- 
ice to  the  weak  and  those  in  distress. 

The  elements  of  success  in  that  long  career,  unmarred 
by  a  single  defeat  in  so  many  contests  in  which  his  per- 
sonality and  his  conduct  were  frequently  the  issue,  were 
the  traits  so  lovingly  described  by  an  author  as  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  Creoles  of  Ix>uisiana,  ""A  people  that  are 
tender-hearted  and  sympathetic  in  their  social  and  do- 
mestic relations.  The  almighty  dollar,  that  great  object 
of  universal  devotion  throughout  our  land,  seems  to  have 
no  genuine  devotees  in  these  particular  villages."  These 
splendid  people,  who  retained  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf 
and  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  rivers  and  bayous  of  south 
Louisiana  the  customs  and  language  of  their  ancestors 
through  generations,  are  distinctively  American.  These 
people  who,  indifferent  to  the  material  things,  lived  in 
their  simplicity,  paying  great  heed  to  the  spiritual  and 
romantic,  loved  Robert  F.  Broussard  with  an  affection 
rarely  found  in  all  this  earth.  He  was  the  one  trusted 
adviser  and  confidential  friend  to  whom  they  could  bring 
their  business  and  family  troubles  and  find  a  ready  sym- 
pathizer and  able  counselor.  He  possessed  a  rare  percep- 
tion of  human  character  with  an  iron  memory  which 
never  lost  a  face  or  place  or  an  event  once  seen  or  known. 
No  man  could .  overreach  him,  excepting  only  those  to 
whom  he  gave  his  heart. 

The  affection  of  these  people  for  their  distinguished 
fellow  citizen  became  expressed  in  their  familiar  and 
endearing  term  **  Couzan  Bob." 

An  illustration  of  the  confidence  in  his  power  and  influ- 
ence is  well  told  by  an  occurrence  during  his  senatorial 
campaign^  In  4he  same  primary  there  was  a  strenuous 
campaign  for  the  Domination  for  governor.  One  of  these 
eloquent  gentlemen  addressed  a  large  audience  in  south 
Louisiana.    At  the  close  he  was  warmly  congratulated  by 
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one  of  his  hearers,  who  had  been  deeply  impressed. 
"  Well,  then,"  said  the  speaker,  "  I  oan  count  on  your  vote 
for  governor?"  "Oh,  no,  no,  sir;  me  for  *  Bob  '  «Broussard — 
*  Couzan  Bob/  "  "  But,"  said  the  candidate,  **  he  is  not  run- 
ning for  governor;  he  is  running  for  the  Senate  and  I  am 
running  for  governor."  **  Well,"  was  the  reply,  **  me  don't 
care  about  that;  you  be  for  *  Couzan  Bob '  and  he  V^^^t  you 
governor." 

He  held  the  hearts  of  his  people  with  unbounded  affec- 
tion. His  campaign  centered  around  no  issue  save  the 
personal  success  of  Robert  F.  Broussard.  In  a  district  so 
distinctively  Creole  material  interests  could  never  over- 
come the  spiritual  and  romantic  friendships  of  the  every- 
day masses. 

The  relation  between  Robert  F.  Broussard  and  his  con- 
stituents is,  however,  best  described  by  our  illustrious 
President,  who  has  with  remarkable  clearness  in  words 
expressed  the  human  trait  of  friendship  when  he  said  at 
Manchester,  England — 

Friendship  is  not  a  mere  sentiment.  It  is  based  on  a  principle; 
upon  a  principle  that  leads  a  man  to  give  more  than  he  demands. 
It  is  based  not  merely  upon  a£fection,  but  upon  common  service. 
The  man  is  not  your  friend  who  is  not  willing  to  serve  you,  and 
you  are  not  his  friend  unless  you  are  willing  to  serve  him.  And 
out  of  that  impulse  of  conunon  interest  and  common  desire  arises 
that  noble  feeling  which  we  consecrate  as  friendship.  Friend- 
ship depends  not  on  fancy,  imagination,  or  sentiment,  but  upon 
character.  Real  friendship  is  abiding;  like  charity,  it  suffereth 
long;  loyal  in  ill  report,  and  the  bri^test  jewel  of  happy  days. 
It  is  the  highest,  truest  love.  Its  heights  are  serene;  its  valleys 
cloudliess.  It  requires  a  capacity  for  faithful  affection,  a  dear 
discernment,  and  a  beautiful  disinterestedness.  Fragments  of 
friendship  are  precious,  but  a  whole,  real  friend  is  a  man's 
greatest  blessing.  Faith  with  loyalty  and  courage  brings  one 
close  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

The  soul  of  Robert  F.  Broussard  was  filled  to  the  utmost 
with  this  precious  quality. 
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*  When  the  funeral  services  were  held  under  the  sunny 
skies  and  majestic  live  oaks  in  front  of  the  courthouse  at 
New  Iberia,  the  eloquent  tributes  by  Congressman  Roden- 
berg,  of  Illinois,  and  Senator  Vardaman,  of  Mississippi, 
found  receptive  hearers  in  the  thousands  of  tear-dimmed 
eyes  and  aching  hearts  of  the  vast  multitude  who  laid 
aside  the  business  of  the  day  to  pay  a  last  sad  tribute  to  the 
loved  leader  and  friend  of  the  whole  people — the  true 
type  of  the  Louisiana  Creole,  who  embodied  the  lovable 
traits  of  that  people  so  noted  for  its  hospitality,  real 
friendship,  and  splendid  citizenship. 

He  died  poor  in  purse  but  ri<di  in  noble  deeds  and  great 
service  to  the  State  and  the  Republic* 

His  name  will  share  the  common  fate  which  comes  to 
all,  regardless  of  exalted  stations  occupied  or  wealth  pos- 
sessed; but  the  inspiration  to  the  youth  of  the  State  of  that 
long  life  of  service,  of  unselfish  patriotism,  and  heroic  sac^ 
rifice  to  duty  in  the  hour  of  his  country's  peril  will  bear 
fruit  in  a  higher  and  nobler' citizenship  which  will  be  con-: 
secrated  to  the  perpetuity  of  a  Government  that  will  stand 
for  justice  and  civic  righteousness  for  all  the  peoples  of 
the  earth. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  that  these 
stame  faithful  people  who  so  loved  and  admired  Robert  F. 
Broussard  have  arranged  to  see  that  his  virtues  receive 
fitting  commemoration  by  the  erection  in  his  home  dty 
of  a  monument  or  other  suitable  memorial,  and  from  the 
prospectus  setting  forth  the  purpose  of  this  memorial 
association  I  wish  to  read  the  beautiful  tribute  paid  our 
departed  friend  at  the  time  of  his  death  by  one  of  his 
Louisiana  friends  and  admirers:    , 

The  career  of  Robert  F.  Broussard  must  impress  his  people 
with  the  inspiration  that  talent  and  character,  unaided  by  for- 
tune, may  bring  place,  power,  and  reputation.  It  must  stir  in 
them  a  solemn  pride  that  a  long  tide  of  power  and  repute  may 
come  to  an  honest  man  and  leave  him  whole-hearted  and  pure 
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minded*  unscarred  by  temptation  to  yield  the  tight  for  victory 
or  to  stoop  low  for  gain. 

As  a  lawyer,  as  district  attorney.  Congressman,  and  Senator, 
**  Bob  ''  Broussard  made  multitudes  of  friends.  He  was  entitled  to 
them,  for  he  was  loyal  and  generous.  Affection  for  him  was  wide- 
spread and  deep,  both  in  Louisiana  and  at  Washington,  and  ex- 
tended to  many  of  those  with  whom  he  contended.  He  had  that 
faculty  of  winning  and  captivating  men  which  belongs  to  the 
warm-hearted.  His  passing  will  bring  a  tear  to  many  an  eye 
in  Louisiana,  and  sadness  to  many  hearts  more. 

Magnetic  in  personality  and  a  natural  leader,  Broussard  estab- 
lished himself  as  political  chieftain  of  the  third  congressional 
district.  By  the  force  of  those  qualities  and  by  the  practical 
value  of  his  services  in  Congress,  particularly  to  the  sugar  in- 
terests of  the  State,  during  the  many  years  he  was  there,  he  so 
won  the  district  that  opposition  to  him  was  never  considered. 

He  never  ''fell  into  line"  for  old  abuses,  even  though  those 
who  profited  by  them  might  be  in  position  to  give  him  trouble 
in  his  campaign.  He  held  aloof  from  combinations  of  politics, 
and  upon  all  specific  State  issues  he  stood  for  cleaner  and  better 
conditions  in  life  and  politics. 

He  refused  to  profit  by  oppression,  or  to  submit  to  it.  Upon 
one  occasion,  in  his  campaigning,  he  encountered  what  he  took 
to  be  underhanded  tactics  in  his  adversaries.  He  made  a  speech, 
at  one  of  his  meetings  in  the  third  district,  denouncing  these 
tactics.  It  was  a  genuine  outburst  of  oratory,  grand  in  its  fire 
and  patriotism,  somber  and  powerful  in  its  defiance,  and  superb 
in  its  declamation.  It  was  in  French,  and  we  doubt  if  any  Mira- 
beau  or  Yergniaud  ever  poured  forth  a  more  livid  flood  of  indig- 
nation and  passion. 

Yet  the  chief  characteristic  of  this  dead  Senator  was  lovable- 
ness.  He  was  sunny,  even  tempered,  Just,  patient,  kind,  unselfish, 
and  generous. 

Peace  to  your  ashes.  Bob  Broussard.  "  There  has  been  frank- 
incense and  myrrh  in  thy  life  which  will  not  be  lost  now  that 
thou  art  ground  in  that  mortar,  wherein  God*s  will  is  the  pestle, 
which  men  call  eternity." 
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Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  Mr.  President,  as  a  further  mark  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Senator  I  move 
that  the  Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Monday,  January  27«  1919,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 

Monday,  January  27,  1919. 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  J.  C. 
South,  its  Chief  Clerk,  transmitted  to  the  Senate  reso- 
lutions on  the  life,  character,  and  public  services  of  Hon. 
Robert  F.  Broussard,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 
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Saturday,  April  13,  1918. 
A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Waldorf,  its  enroll- 
ing clerk,  announced  that  the  Senate  had  passed  the 
following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with  profound  sorrow  of 
the  death  of  Hon.  Robert  F.  Broussard,  late  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Louisiana. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  eight  Senators  be  appointed  by 
the  Vice  President  to  take  order  for  superintending  the  funeral 
of  Mr.  Broussard,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  New  Iberia,  La. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate  these  resolutions  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  deceased  the  Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  the  following  resolu- 
tions to  the  Clerk's  desk  and  move  their  adoption. 
The  Speaker.  The  Clerk  wijl  report  the  resolutions. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with,  profound  sorrow  of 
the  death  of  Hon.  Rorert  F.  Broussard,  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  from  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Resolved,  That  the  Qerk  communicate  these  resolutions  to  the 
Senate  and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  11  Members  be  appointed  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  to  attend  the  funeral. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed  to. 
The  Speaker.  The  Clerk  will  announce  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  House  to  attend  the  funeral. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr*  Watkinsy  Mr.  Estopinal,  Mr.  I>upr6,  Mr.  Lazaro,  Mr.  Aswell« 
Mr.  Wilson  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Sanders  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Martin, 
Mr.  Rodenberg,  Mr.  Langley,  and  Mr.  Rucker. 
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The  Speaker.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  final  resolution. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  Speaker.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  (at  4  o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.  m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  April  15,  1918,,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 

Monday,  December  9, 1918. 

Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Sunday,  January  26, 1919,  be  set  aside  by  the  House  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  tribute  to  the  life,  character,  and  public 
services  of  the  late  Senator  R.  F.  Broussard,  of  Louisiana. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  The  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana asks  unanimous  consent  that  Sunday,  January  26, 
1919,  be  set  aside  for  eulogies  on  the  late  Senator  Brous- 
sard, of  Louisiana.  Is  there  objection?  [After  a  pause.] 
The  Chair  hears  none. 

Saturday,  January  25, 1919. 
The  Speaker.  The  Chair  designates  Judge  Watkins,  of 
Louisiana,  to  preside  to-morrow. 

Sunday,  January  26, 1919. 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Mr.  Watkins  as  Speaker  pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Henry  N.  Couden,  D.  D.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

We  bless  Thee,  our  Father  in  heaven,  for  the  men  who 
think  deeply,  act  nobly,  and  accomplish  deeds  for  the  pub- 
lic weal,  men  who  fix  their  thoughts  on  the  eternal  values 
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of  life  and  leave  behind  them  paths  which  others  may 
follow  with  impunity. 

Such  were  the  men  whose  accomplishments  and  deeds 
we  are  here  to  record.'  They  have  gone,  but  their  works 
live. 

Give  us  the  intelligence,  the  courage,  and  grace  to  do 
the  woric  Thou  hast  given  us  to  do,  that  we  may  pass 
serenely  on  to  the  larger  life  in  the  realms  beyond. 

Bless,  we  pray  Thee,  their  colleagues,  friends,  and  those 
who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  them  in  life  with  the 
blessed  hope  of  the  life  eternal. 

We  are  startled  and  our  hearts  are  bowed  down  by  the 
sudden  and  unexpected  departure  of  another  Member  of 
this  House.  Comfort  us,  we  beseech  Thee,  and  all  who 
knew  him,  in  Thine  own  way. 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 

Footprints  that  perhaps  another. 
Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother. 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing. 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate, 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 

And  everlasting  praise  be  Thine  through  Him  who 
taught  us  the  way  and  the  truth  and  the  life.    Amen. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk  will  read  the 
special  order  for  to-day. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Martin,  by  unanimous  consent. 
Ordered,  That  Sunday,  January  26,  1919,  be  set  apart  for  ad- 
dresses upon  the  life,  character,  and  public  services  of  Hon. 
Robert  F.  Broussard,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
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Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Speaker*  I  offer  the  following  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  The  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana offers  a  resolution,  which  the  Clerk  will  report 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  business  of  the  House  be  now  suspended* 
that  opportunity  may  be  given  for  tributes  to  the  memory  of  Hon. 
Robert  F.  Broussard,  late  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  from  the 
State  of  Louisiana. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  particular  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  deceased,  and  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished  public 
career,  the  House,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises  of  this  day* 
shall  stand  adjourned. 

Resolved,  That  the  Qerk  communicate  these  resolutions  to  the 
Senate. 

Resolved,  That  the  Qerk  send  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  Members  desired  to 
address  the  House  to-day  upon  the  life  and  character  of 
Senator  Broussard,  but  are  unavoidably  absent.  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  be  per- 
mitted to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  it  will  be 
so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Address  of  Mr.  Martin,  of  Louisiana 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being  a  close 
intimate  friend  of  the  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Broussard, 
a  friendship  that  existed  from  the  time  that  he  first  entered 
public  and  political  life. 

I  met  him  first  when  as  a  recent  graduate  in  law  he' 
followed  the  leadership  of  the  late  Gov.  F.  T.  Nicholls,  and 
side  by  side  with  our  present  Chief  Justice  E.  D.  White 
and  ex-Senators  Murphy  J.  Foster  and  Donelson  Caffery 
he  stumped  the  State  in  the  great  antilottery  campaign 
in  a  successful  effort  to  rid  the  State  of  an  institution  that 
had  for  many  years  exerted  a  most  corrupting  influence 
in  State  politics. 

Senator  Robert  F.  Broussard  was  bom  August  17, 1864, 
on  his  father's  plantation  at  Loreauville,  near  New  Iberia, 
La. 

As  a  boy  he  attended  the  public  and  private  schools  of 
his  home  parish  until  he  attained  the  age  of  15  years, 
when  he  entered  Georgetown  University,  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  where  he  remained  for  three  years. 

In  1885  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  customs  at  New 
Orleans,  from  which  position  he  resigned  after  taking  the 
civil-service  examination  and  qualifying  as  assistant 
weigher  and  afterwards  as  expert  statistician. 

While  working  for  the  Government  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  he  found  time  to  attend  the  law  course  at  Tulane 
University,  from  which  institution  he  received  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  laws  in  1889.  Returning  to  his  home  in 
New  Iberia,  he  formed  a  law  partnership  with  T.  Donel- 
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son  Foster,  a  brother  of  ex-Senator  Murphy  J.  Foster, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Foster  A  Broussard. 

From  his  boyhood  he  took  a  great  interest  in  public 
affairs,  both  State  and  national,  and  it  was  but  natiur^, 
therefore,  that  his  political  activity  should  be  coincident 
with  his  entrance  into  the  practice  of  his  chosen  pro- 
fession. 

He  was  made  a  member  of  the  parish  Democratic  exec- 
utive committee,  and  soon  afterwards  was  elected  as  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  congressional  committee  and 
Democratic  State  central  executive  committee,  and  re- 
mained a  member  of  the  last-named  committee  for  more 
than  25  years. 

When  in  1890  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana  was  torn  asunder  on  the  antilottery  question 
and  the  burning  issue  was  whether  or  not  the  charter  of 
this  institution  should  be  renewed  by  the  State,  Mr.  Brous- 
sard joined  the  antilottery  forces,  and  in  this  memorable 
campaign,  which  at  times  threatened  bloodshed,  he 
showed  himself  to  be  a  fearless,  aggressive,  and  eloquent 
speaker,  and  from  then  on  his  political  advancement  was 
most  rapid. 

In  1892  he  became  a  candidate  for  district  attorney  for 
his  judicial  district,  and  though  he  was  bitterly  fought  by 
the  prolottery  wing  of  the  Democratic  Party,  which  con- 
trolled the  parochial  organization,  he  still  won  out  by  a 
small  majority,  being  the  only  antilottery  candidate  to 
carry  the  district  in  this  election.  With  such  consummate 
ability  did  he  fill  this  office  that  he  was  subsequently  re- 
elected without  opposition. 

In  1896  the  Hon.  Andrew  Price,  who  had  most  ably 
represented  the  third  district  in  Congress  for  many  years, 
withdrew  from  public  life  and  declared  that  he  would 
not  stand  for  reelection. 

The  struggle  that  followed  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion, though  friendly,  was  both  sharp  and  spectacular. 
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Judge  A*  C.  Allen,  a  well-known  and  able  jurist,  of  St 
Mary  Parish,  contested  for  the  nomination  with  Senator 
Broussard,  then  district  attorney.  In  those  days  nomi- 
*  nations  were  made  by  conventions,  and  in  tlie  selection 
of  delegates  for  the  convention  there  was  a  contest  in 
every  parish  in  the  district 

When  the  convention  assembled  at  Mor{[an  City  the 
result  was  still  in  doubt.  The  instructed  delegates  were 
evenly  divided  between  the  two  candidates,  and  it  re- 
mained for  the  parish  of  Terrebonne,  which,  with  18 
delegates,  was  entitled  to  9  votes,  to  settle  the  issue. 

Balloting  was  delayed  for  many  hours  in  the  effort 
made  by  both  contending  factions  to  capture  the  organi- 
zation of  the  convention,  but  this  did  not  result  in  an 
advantage  to  either  candidate. 

The  roll  call  began  in  breathless  silence,  with  all  eyes 
centered  on  the  parish  of  Terrebonne,  whose  18  unin- 
structed  delegates  were  entitled  to  one-half  vote  each. 
It  was  generally  known  how  all  of  these  delegates  would 
vote,  with  the  exception  of  one  man,  and  upon  his  half 
vote  depended  the  final  outcome  of  this  most  exciting 
contest. 

This  man  was  John  R.  Grinage,  who,  when  his  name 
was  called,  rose  in  his  seat  and  said :  **  Gentlemen  of  the 
convention,  Tennessee  has  her  *  Bob  Taylor,*  New  Orleans 
has  its  *  Bob  Davy,'  and  I  believe  the  third  district  should 
have  its  '  Bob  Broussard/    I  cast  my  vote  for  Bob  Brous- 

SARD.** 

This  brought  this  remarkable  contest  to  a  close,  and 
Broussard's  nomination  was  thereupon  made  unanimous, 
and  he  became  the  Democratic  nominee  from  the  third 
district 

But  his  troubles  were  not  yet  over.  The  sentiment  in 
the  third  district  was  strongly  for  protection,  and  the 
Republicans  placed  in  nomination  Judge  Taylor  Beattie, 
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of  Lafourche,  a  most  able  and  well-known  jurist  and 
statesman,  whose  splendid  record  as  a  Confederate  sol- 
dier and  as  district  judge  made  him  a  most  formidable 
opponent 

Both  candidates  favored  protection  and  both  were 
most  forcible  speakers,  but  Broussard  had  the  advantage 
over  his  opponent  in  that  he  spoke  French  as  eloquently 
as  he  did  English,  and  in  a  district  where  French  was 
the  mother  tongue  of  a  lai^e  majority  of  the  voters  this 
advantage  was  used  with  most  telling  effect 

Broussard's  majority  in  this  election  was  2,833  votes, 
the  smallest  majority  he  ever  received  in  his  contests 
for  Congress. 

He  served  in  the  Fifty-fifth  to  the  Sixty-third  Congresses, 
covering  a  period  of  18  years,  and  so  well  and  faithfully 
did  he  serve  his  constituents  that  he  was  opposed  in  but 
three  of  the  nine  consecutive  times  that  he  ran  for  Con- 


In  1912  Congressman  Broussard  announced  himself  as 
a  candidate  for  the  Senate  against  the  Hon.  J.  Y.  Sanders, 
now  a  Member  of  this  Congress,  and  who  was  then  gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Grov.  Sanders  had  been 
elected  by  the  legislature  to  the  Senate  in  1910  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Senator  McEnery,  but 
having  declined  to  resign  the  governorship  in  order 
to  take  his  seat  in  the  Senate  the  legislatiure  thereupon 
elected  the  Hon.  John  R.  Thornton  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  Senator  McEnery. 

Congressman  Arsene  Pujo,  who  had  served  the  seventh 
district  of  Louisiana  with  great  ability  for  many  years, 
also  entered  the  senatorial  contest  It  was  conceded  from 
the  outset  that  the  race  was  between  Sanders  and  Brous- 
sard, and  it  was  thought  that  the  candidacy  of  Pujo  would 
weaken  Broussard,  as  Grov.  Sanders  was  the  organization 
candidate.    This  three-cornered  contest  for  the  Demo- 
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cratic  nomination  was  one  of  the  most  exciting  in  the 
political  history  of  the  State,  as  both  Broussard  and  San- 
ders were  able  and  aggressive  campaigners,  and  both 
were  extremely  popular. 

Broussard,  however,  developed  remarkable  and  unex- 
pected strength  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  which  was 
thought  to  be  the  organization  stronghold,  and  when  the 
vote  was  counted  it  was  found  that  Broussard  had  such  a 
substantial  plurality  over  his  two  opponents  that  Gov. 
Sanders  declined  to  run  in  a  second  primary,  and  Con- 
gressman Broussard  was  thereupon  declared  the  nominee. 

While  Senator  Broussard  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in 
1912,  yet  as  he  was  not  to  take  his  seat  until  March  4, 1915, 
it  appeared  that  he  would  have  to  retire  from  public  life 
for  two  years. 

But  his  friends  and  constituents  would  not  consent  to 
dispense  with  his  services  and  insisted  upon  his  retaining 
his  seat  in  Congress  until  he  entered  upon  his  term  of 
service  in  the  Senate.  While  he  met  with  some  opposi- 
tion, he  was  nevertheless  nominated  by  a  large  majority 
and  elected  for  his  ninth  term  in  the  lower  House,  where 
he  served  until  he  was  sworn  in  as  United  States  Senator. 

Senator  Broussard's  success  in  Congress  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  always  vigilant  and  zealously  guarded 
the  interests  of  his  constituents.  He  seldom  addressed 
the  House,  but  when  he  did  he  always  commanded  atten- 
tion, as  he  spoke  eloquently,  forcibly,  and  to  the  point 
He  was  a  bold  and  aggressive  debater,  and  he  never  hesi- 
tated to  assert  his  views  plainly  and  unequivocally,  nor 
did  he  hesitate  to  fearlessly  challenge  that  which  he  did 
not  approve. 

As  the  Representative  of  the  great  sugar-producing  dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  Louisiana  he  made  a  close  study  of 
the  sugar  industry,  especially  as  to  the  necessity  for  its 
protection  against  foreign  competition,  and  it  was  gener- 
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ally  conceded  in  both  branches  of  Congress  fhat  he  was 
an  authority  on  any.  question  pertaining  to  sugar. 

That  his  intimate  knowledge  of  this  industry  and  ag- 
gressive fight  in  its  behalf  when  it  was  being  assailed  by 
free-trade  advocates  was  an  important  factor  in  saving 
the  sugar  industry  in  Louisiana  from  destruction  is  ad- 
mitted by  everyone  familiar  with  the  facts. 

He  was  severely  criticized,  both  at  home  and  at  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  when  he  accepted  an  appointment  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Cannon, 
who  was  then  the  Republican  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

But  this  appointment  enabled  him  to  render  signal  serv- 
ice to  the  sugar,  rice,  and  lumber  industries  during  the 
framing  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff  bill  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Taf t,  and  that  his  action  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Louisiana  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  was  subsequently  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  even  though  he  was  opposed  by  two 
popular  and  strong  contenders. 

He  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  faithfully  reflect  the 
views  of  his  constituents  and  to  sustain  the  policies  to 
which  they  stood  committed.  Adverse  criticism  never  for 
one  moment  swerved  him  from  this  course,  and  an  ap- 
preciative and  admiring  constituency  not  only  indorsed 
this  policy  but  they  did  not  rest  satisfied  until  they  had 
elevated  him  to  the  highest  office  within  their  gift 

Senator  Broussard*s  activities  in  Congress  were  not, 
however,  confined  to  tariff  issues.  He  was  most  vigilant 
and  watchful  in  behalf  of  the  rivers  and  navigable  waters 
of  Louisiana,  and  through  his  efforts  many  of  our  natural 
streams  were  improved  and  made  navigable,  and  the 
great  Atchafalaya  Harbor  at  Morgan  City  was  recognized 
by  this  Government  as  a  worthy  project,  and  financial  aid 
is  now  annually  extended  in  deepening  and  improving 
that  harbor. 
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It  was  Senator  Broussard  who  was  among  the  first  to 
grasp  the  great  advantages  that  would  accrue  to' Louisi- 
ana by  the  construction  of  an  intercoastal  canal  from  the 
Rio  Grande  to  the  Mississippi  River.  He  made  repeated 
trips  with  the  United  States  engineers  over  the  proposed 
route  of  this  canal,  and  so  impressed  them  with  the  great 
relief  that  this  would  give  in  the  way  of  transportation 
that  upon  the  reconmiendation  of  the  engineers  the  proj- 
ect was  adopted,  and  this  canal,  which  will  do  so  much 
for  the  development  of  south  Louisiana,  is  now  in 
course  of  construction. 

When  Senator  Broussard  was  sworn  in  on  March  4, 
1915,  the  Democratic  Party  was  in  control  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  recognition  which  the  leaders  gave  him  was 
indicative  of  the  reputation  he  had  gained  in  18  years' 
service  in  the  House.  He  was  made  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  National  Banks  and  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Census,  Claims,  Library,  Manufactures, 
Naval  Affairs,  Pacific  Islands  and  Porto  Rico,  Post  Offices 
and  Post  Roads,  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  and  Rules. 

While  Senator  Broussard  served  but  two  and  one-half 
years  in  the  upper  House,  yet  in  this  time  he  established 
for  himself  the  same  reputation  for  ability,  efficiency,  and 
brilliancy  which  he  had  established  in  the  lower  House. 
His  duties  in  the  Senate  were  both  numerous  and  exact- 
ing, but  they  were  discharged  with  such  fidelity,  and  the 
results  obtained  were  so  satisfying  to  the  people  and  great 
interests  concerned,  that  it  was  generally  conceded  that 
had  he  lived  he  would  have  been  returned  to  the  Senate 
without  opposition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  thus  far  spoken  of  the  life  and 
public  services  of  Senator  Broussard,  but  I  can  not  close 
these  remarks  without  paying  tribute  to  the  personal 
character  of  one  who,  for  more  than  20  years,  was  my 
close  personal  friend. 
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Constant  association  and  contact  with  him  not  only  in- 
spired admiration  of  his  ability,  but  no  man  could  be 
much  thrown  with  Bos  Broussard  without  soon  learning 
to  love  him.  It  was  never  my  privilege  to  know  a  man 
with  a  more  even  temper  and  with  more  personal  mag- 
netism. There  was  a  simplicity  in  his  manner  that  at- 
tracted everyone  with  whom  he  became  acquainted,  and 
to  know  him  was  to  remain  his  friend  and  admirer. 

He  had  few,  if  any,  enemies.  He  loved  his  fellow  men. 
His  heart  bubbled  over  with  kindness  and  generosity. 

In  his  political  career  he  had  many  sharp  and  bitter 
contests,  and  yet  when  the  smoke  of  the  battle  had  lifted 
it  was  always  found  that  Boa  Broussard  had  emei^ed 
from  each  struggle  stronger  and  more  popular  than  when 
he  entered  it 

He  was  a  man  of  intense  convictions,  and  he  had  the 
courage  to  express  them,  but  he  fought  so  fairly,  so 
frankly,  and  so  openly  that  no  one  even  questioned  his 
sincerity,  and  he  came  out  of  his  political  contests  with 
the  admiration  and  respect  of  those  who  had  fought  him 
most  bitterly. 

He  was  from  the  people  and  he  always  continued  to  be 
one  of  them.  He  gave  to  his  humblest  constituents  the 
same  consideration  and  attention  that  he  gave  the  most 
powerful.  He  considered  himself  the  servant  of  all  the 
people,  regardless  of  their  station  or  condition. 

The  Broussard  family  is  one  of  the  largest  in  southwest 
Louisiana,  and  when  Senator  Broussard  was  first  elected 
to  Congress  his  numerous  kinsmen  began  to  call  him 
**  Couzan  Bob,**  and  this  name  gradually  grew  in  popular 
favor  until  he  was  called  by  this  name  from  one  end  of 
the  State  to  the  other. 

A  Creole  himself,  **  Couzan  Bob  **  was  the  idol  of  the 
Creoles,  who  constitute  most  of  the  population  of  the 
third  Louisiana  district,  and  he  was  most  deserving  of 
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this  popularity,  as  he  was  always  accessible  and  always 
faithful  to  the  interests  which  they  so  repeatedly  com- 
mitted to  his  trust. 

Senator  Broussard  hlid  no  children,  and  his  affections 
were  centered  upon  his  wife.  Miss  Manette  Applegate,  and 
she  it  was  who  through  his  months  of  illness  and  suffer- 
ing was  his  constant  companion  and  gave  him  the  love, 
care,  and  attention  that  not  only  prolonged  his  life  but 
made  his  last  days  cheerful  and  comfortable. 

When  death  was  near  at  hand.  Senator  Broussard,  not- 
withstanding^the  orders  of  his  physician,  refused  to  deny  « 
himself  to  his  friends.  So  long  as  he  was  conscious  he  in- 
sisted that  they  be  admitted  to  his  chamber,  and  as  long  as 
he  had  the  strength  his  hand  was  always  extended  in 
cheerful  and  friendly  greeting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  Broussard  possessed  many  splen- 
did and  beautiful  traits  of  character,  but  if  I  were  asked 
to  select  the  one  which  was  most  to  be  admired  I  would 
unhesitatingly  say  his  devotion  and  loyalty  to  his  friends. 

I  can  never  forget  that  even  when  death  was  staring  him 
in  the  face  he  made  a  special  trip  to  Washington  for  no 
other  purpose  save  that  of  joining  with  his  colleagues 
from  Louisiana  in  the  doing  of  a  generous  act  which  he 
felt  would  redound  to  my  interest  and  advantage. 

His  kindness,  his  achievements,  and  his  triumphs  will 
always  be  a  precious  memory  to  those  who  loved  him, 
and  I  count  it  as  a  priceless  heriti^e  to  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  enjoying  his  friendship. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  The  one  dominant,  outstanding  trait  in  the 
sterling  character  of  Robert  F.  Broussard  was  his  uncom- 
promising loyalty  to  conviction.  This  was  the  very  genesis 
of  his  political  creed.  With  courage  bom  of  the  highest 
conception  of  duty»  he  was  as  true  and  steadfast  to  his 
ideals  as  is  the  needle  to  the  pole.  With  full  confidence  in 
his  own  rectitude  of  purpose*  he  valiantly  championed 
that  which  he  believed  to  be  right  without  hope  of  praise 
or  fear  of  criticism.  His  fine  spirit  rebelled  at  the  very 
thought  of  sacrificing  conviction  for  popularity. 

**  Bob  **  Broussard  never  deserted  a  friend  or  abandoned 
a  principle.  He  knew  naught  of  expediency  and  he  did 
not  care  to  know.  He  was  incapable  of  deception,  and  all 
the  world  recognized  in  him  a  brave  and  manly  man  who, 
in  victory  and  in  defeat,  stood  **four  square  to  all  the 
winds  that  blow.** 

It  is  now  20  years  since  I  entered  Congress,  and  within 
a  few  days  after  becoming  a  Member  of  this  body  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  our  de- 
parted friend.  Instinctively  attracted  by  a  personality 
that  radiated  sincerity  and  good  fellowship,  I  soon  formed 
an  attachment  for  him  that  ripened  into  the  warmest 
friendship  of  my  entire  congressional  career.  There  is  no 
man,  living  or  dead,  for  whom  I  entertained  a  more 
genuine  affection  that  I  did  for  **  Bob  **  Broussard.  To- 
day, as  I  recall  that  close  intimacy  of  two  full  decades,  un- 
marred  by'  a  single  unpleasant  incident,  I  feel  myself 
again  under  the  spell  of  that  genial,  friendly  smile.  Again 
I  feel  the  hearty,  sincere  handclasp;  again  I  Hear  the 
pleasant,  cheery  words  of  greeting.    Methinks  I  see  him 
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now,  erect,  courtly,  chivalrous,  unafifected— one  of  God's 
noblemen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  given  to  mortal  man  to  compre- 
hend the  mystery  of  life  and  death.  We  can  not  quite 
understand  a  dispensation  that  removes  from  the  ac- 
tivities of  life  one  who  was  in  the  very  prime  of  vigorous 
manhood  and  at  the  very  zenith  of  his  intellectual  powers, 
with  years  of  splendid  usefulness  still  stretching  out  be- 
fore him.  With  a  faith  that  has  its  foundation  in  our  be- 
lief in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  we  bow  to  the  Divine 
will  and  accept  the  decree.  It  is  this  sublime  and  sustain- 
ing faith,  a  faith  that  rises  **  triumphant  o'er  our  fears," 
that  dissipates  the  mists  of  doubt  and  gloom,  and  in  this 
solemn  hour  unfolds  to  our  enraptured  gaze  the  glories 
of  the  eternal  mom.  For  him  the  mystery  has  been  solved 
and  the  future  stands  revealed.  "  After  life's  fitful  fever 
he  sleeps  well.** 

Knowing  Bob  Broussard  as  I  knew  him,  I  know  that 
death  had  no  terrors  for  him.  I  know  that  he  approached 
the  end  calmly,  unflinchingly,  majestically.  He  lived  and 
died — a  gentleman.  Great  in  life,  grand  in  death,  now 
glorious  in  memory!  For  18  years  he  occupied  a  seat  in 
this  Chamber,  and  for  more  than  two  years  he  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  During  all  of  that 
time  he  served  his  constituency  with  an  intelligent  zeal 
and  fidelity  equaled  by  few  and  surpassed  by  none.  Broad 
in  his  sympathies,  generous  in  his  nature,  unfailing  in  his 
good  humor,  ^  with  malice  toward  none  and  charity  for 
all,**  he  was  never  known  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cries  of 
distress.  Often  have  I  seen  him  retrace  his  steps  to  dis- 
pense charity  to  some  blind  or  crippled  mendicant  whom 
he  happened  to  pass  on  the  street.  He  was  never  happier 
than  when  doing  some  kindly,  gracious  act.  He  loved  his 
fellow  man  deeply,  sincerely,  and  that  love*found  expres- 
sion in  the  most  thoughtful  consideration  for  all  who 
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came  in  contact  with  him.  Fearless  and  independent, 
courteous  and  cultured,  conscientious  and  constructive, 
eloquent  and  logical.  Bob  Broussard  possessed  all  of  the 
elements  of  the  ideal  legislator.  It  is  no  wonder  that  he 
has  left  the  impress  of  his  strong  and  virile  personality 
upon  the  history  of  his  day  and  generation,  and  in  the 
memory  of  his  many  noble  deeds,  nobly  done,  he  has 
reared  for  himself  a  monument  that  will  endure  so  long 
as  sentiment  abides  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  met  to-day  to  say  our  last  oiBScial 
word  of  appreciation  of  our  friend  Senator  Robert  F. 
Broussard,  whom  so  many  of  us  remember  as  a  long- 
time Member  of  the  House.  When  the  Sixty-fifth  Con- 
gress assembled  more  than  one-third  of  the  Senate  roll 
was  composed  of  former  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. There  were  John  H.  Bankhead  and  Oscar  W. 
Underwood,  of  Alabama;  Marcus  A.  Smith,  of  Arizona; 
Joseph  T.  Robinson,  of  Arkansas;  John  F.  Shafroth,  of 
Colorado;  Frank  B.  Brandegee,  of  Connecticut;  Thomas 
W.  Hardwick,  of  Georgia;  James  Hamilton  Lewis,  of 
Illinois;  James  E.  Watson,  of  Indiana;  Charles  Curtis,  of 
Kansas;  Ollie  M.  James,  of  Kentucky;  Joseph  E.  Ransdell 
and  Robert  F.  Broussard,  of  Louisiana;  John  Walter 
Smith,  of  Maryland;  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  John  W. 
Weeks,  of  Massachusetts;  William  Alden  Smith  and 
Charles  E.  Townsend,  of  Michigan;  Knute  Nelson,  of  Min- 
nesota; John  Sharp  Williams,  of  Mississippi;  William  J, 
Stone,  of  Missouri;  Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock  and  George  W. 
Norris,  of  Nebraska;  Francis  G.  Newlands,  of  Nevada; 
Jacob  H.  Gallinger,  of  New  Hampshire;  William  Hughes, 
of  New  Jersey,  William  M.  Calder,  of  New  York;  Asle  J, 
Gronna,  of  South  Dakota;  Kenneth  McKellar,  of  Tennes- 
see; Morris  Sheppard,  of  Texas;  William  H.  King,  of  Utah; 
Claude  A.  Swanson,  of  Virginia;  Wesley  L.  Jones  and  Miles 
Poindexter,  of  Washington;  Nathan  Goff  and  Howard 
Sutherland,  of  West  Virginia;  and  Robert  M.  La  Follette, 
of  Wisconsin. 

Of  the  long  list  of  our  former  colleagues  in  the  House 
Senators  James  of  Kentucky,  Broussard  of  Louisiana, 
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Stone  of  Missouri,  Newlands  of  Nevada,  Gallinger  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  Hughes  of  New  Jersey  have  passed  away 
within  two  years,  a  remarkable  harvest  of  the  reaper 
whose  name  is  Death.  Think  of  itl  Of  37  ex-Members  of 
the  House  who  were  Members  of  the  Senate  in  December, 
1917,  six  have  died,  or  one  in  every  six,  a  mortality  more 
than  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  our  troops  in  war! 
Their  going  niakes  us  exclaim,  as  Warren  Hastings  ex- 
claimed when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  opponent  in  a 
political  campaign,  "What  shadows  we  are,  and  what 
shadows  we  pursue !  "    It  makes  us  remember  that— 

The  glories  of  our  birth  and  state 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things. 

There  is  no  armour  against  fate. 

Death  lays  his  icy  hand  on  kings. 

Scepter  and  crown  must  tumble  down« 

And  in  the  earth  be  equal  made 

With  the  poor  humble  scythe  and  spade. 

Mr.  Broussaro  had  passed  nearly  half  his  life  in  the 
city  of  Washington.  He  was  educated  at  Georgetown 
University,  over  beyond  Rock  Creek,  and  in  his  college 
days  looked  daily  across  from  those  conmianding  heights 
that  overlook  the  Potomac  to  the  tall  Dome  of  this  great 
Capitol.  How  little  could  he  foresee  that  he  would  spend 
more  than  20  years  beneath  this  Dome.  Going  home  to 
Louisiana  from  Georgetown  he  studied  law  at  Tulane 
University  at  New  Orleans.  Then  practiced  law  at  his 
home  in  New  Iberia,  and  almost  immediately  was  chosen 
prosecuting  attorney,  which  position  he  resigned  to  come 
to  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  this  respect  he  fol- 
lowed the  course  that  so  many  other  men  have  taken.  A 
successful  representative  of  the  people  in  the  courts  of  his 
home  community  often  has  many  of  the  qualities  that 
make  him  a  successful  Representative  in  this  House.  And 
Mr.  Broussaro  had  these  qualities.    He  loved  to  be  among 
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the  folks  about  him.    He  could  have  said  truthfully  with 
Kipling — 

For  as  they  come  and  as  they  go, 
Whatever  their  degree. 
The  people,  Lord,  Thy  people. 
Are  good  enough  for  me. 

It  was  no  pretense  that  made  him  the  genial  companion 
of  all  those  about  him.  He  understood  them;  and  so  thej' 
were  drawn  to  him. 

He  had  other  qualities  that  made  him  distinguished  as 
a  legislator.  Though  a  Democrat,  he  was  great  enough 
to  put  the  welfare  of  his  people  above  his  party.  All 
who  were  here  in  the  Sixty-third  Congress  will  remember 
his  gallant  fight  for  the  industries  of  his  State  when  the 
Underwood  tariff  bill  was  under  consideration.  I  will 
not  stop  to  recall  the  details  of  that  contest;  but  the  stand 
made  by  Mr.  Broussard  against  party  opposition  displayed 
courage  and  patriotism  of  the  highest  tjrpe. 

Though  a  fluent  and  convincing  speaker,  Mr.  Brous- 
sard did  not  often  take  the  floor,  and  never  unless  he  had 
something  worth  while  to  say.  He  did  not  expand  the 
Record  much,  but  every  session  he  was  with  us  in  either 
end  of  the  Capitol  he  expanded  the  list  of  his  friends  and 
admirers.  He  is  with  us  no  more,  but  he  is  the  sort  of 
man  who  makes  us  think  more  kindly  of  the  world  be- 
yond the  grave,  because  he  is  the  sort  of  man  whom  we 
want  to  meet  again.  When  he  was  living  on  this  earth 
and  we  were  about  to  go  to  New  Orleans  that  lovely 
southern  metropolis  was  more  desirable  if  we  knew  that 
Bob  Broussard  would  be  there  to  welcome  us.  In  the 
eternal  summer  of  the  celestial  city,  free  from  care, 
eternity  will  surely  be  more  worth  while  to  those  who 
can  look  forward  to  a  welcome  and  a  friendly  smile  from 
Robert  F.  Broussard. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Bob  Broussard  and  I  were  bom  and  re- 
sided in  adjoining  counties.  We  knew  each  other  prac- 
tically all  our  lives.  We  both  entered  politics  together  in 
the  memorable  campaign  of  1892,  he  being  elected  district 
attorney  of  his  district  and  I  being  elected  a  member  of 
the  Louisiana  House  of  Representatives,  both  running  and 
both  winning  on  the  antilottery  Democratic  ticket 

In  the  many  campaigns  that  Mr.  Broussard  had  in  the 
early  days  when  he  was  first  elected  to  Congress  from  the 
third  district  we  always  fought  side  by  side.  In  after 
years  our  political  ambitions  clashed  and  we  fought  each 
other  just  as  frankly  as  we  had  previously  fought  together, 
but  our  personal  relationship  was  never  interfered  with 
by  our  political  differences.  Politically  Mr.  Broussard 
and  myself  differed  on  many  things  and  many  occasions, 
but  personally  our  relationship  was  always  that  of  friends 
one  to  the  other. 

I  believe  no  man  in  Louisiana  had  more  friends  than 
Senator  Robert  F.  Broussard.  He  served  those  friends 
according  to  his  lights  and  did  that  which  he  thought  was 
right.  His  death  has  left  many  a  sorrow  and  many  a 
wound  in  Louisiana.  He  had  a  large  circle  of  friends,  a 
large  circle  of  relatives,  and  a  family  all  proud  of  him  and 
of  whom  he  was  proud.  He  is  gone.  Peace  be  unto  him, 
and  may  comfort  come  to  those  who  loved  him. 

Mr.  Dupr^  took  the  chair  as  Speaker  pro  tempore. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  When  I  came  to  Washington  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  one  of  the  first  acquaintances  formed 
beyond  my  own  delegation  was  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  R(»ert  F.  Broussard.  Our 
acquaintance  was  casual  and  formed  in  the  usual  way 
that  such  acquaintances  begin,  but  as  time  passed  and  we 
were  thrown  more  intimately  together  in  the  discharge 
of  our  respective  official  duties  and  had  longer  and  larger 
opportunities  for  association  that  acquaintance  devel- 
oped into  a  friendship  of  the  most  ardent  nature.  I  do 
not  exaggerate  when,  speaking  for  myself*  I  confess  that 
it  became  an  affection. 

I  have  been  much  gratified  and  pleased  at  the  splendid 
tributes  that  have  been  paid  to  both  the  personal  and  offi- 
cial life  and  character  of  my  deceased  friend.  I  indorse 
all  that  has  been  so  beautifully  said.  No  man  within  my 
memory  or  acquaintance  with  whom  I  have  ever  asso- 
ciated was  broader  in  his  conception  of  the  right  or 
braver  in  hfs  determination  to  do  the  right  than  Bob 
Broussard — true,  generous,  and  confiding,  always  and 
under  all  circumstances  a  gentieman  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced type.  When  the  sad  message  was  flashed  to 
Washington  announcing  the  death  of  Senator  Broussard 
my  tears  mingled  with  the  tears  of  his  loved  ones.  I 
realized  that  the  Nation  had  lost  one  of  its  wisest  and 
best  legislators,  the  State  of  Louisiana  one  of  her  loftiest, 
noblest,  and  truest  citizens,  the  wife  a  kind,  afi'ectionate, 
and  loving  husband,  and  I  had  lost  one  of  my  dearest 
friends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  not  add  to  this  splendid  eulogy  con- 
tained in  the  New  Iberia  Enterprise  of  April  20,  1918, 
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a  paper  published  in  the  city  where  Senator  Broussard 
lived  and  died: 

Our  Most  Popular  Statesman   Laid   to   Rest— The   People's 
Friend  Mourned  by  the  Whole  State. 

Last  Tuesday  New  Iberia  had  a  day  of  deep,  intense  mourn- 
ing and  sorrow  connected  with  the  interment  of  Iberia's  most 
distinguished  son,  United  States  Senator  Robert  F.  Broussard, 
known  in  terms  of  universal  love  and  admiration  as  ''Gousan 
Bob." 

Nature  seemed  to  have  carved  from  the  calendar  the  most 
beautiful  day  of  the  month  and  fused  it  with  the  very  heart 
throbs  of  his  numberless  friends  and  devotees.  The  majestic 
oak  in  front  of  the  courihouse,  under  which  he  lay  in  state, 
with  its  graceful  branches  and  protecting  foliage,  lent  a  somber- 
ness,  a  deep-felt  solemnity,  mellowed  in  tone  and  tinged  by  the 
ever-evasive,  eluding  sun's  rays,  to  the  close  of  his  life  and 
career,  a  typical  epic  of  completed  work  and  silenced  loyalty. 

The  mute,  evidence  of  tears  and  anguish*  the  unuttered  sym- 
pathy and  worship  of  the  moving  mass  of  humanity  attending 
the  obsequies,  is  the  finest,  most  imperishable  monument  laid  at 
his  bier.  Friend  and  foe  in  handclasp  felt  the  sting  of  the 
silence  of  death.  The  yawning  grave  about  to  absorb  his  most 
precious  mortal  remains  deepened  the  unfathomable  mjrstery 
which  cancels  brilliancy  of  mind,  loyalty  of  heart,  warmth  of 
friendship),  of  lofty  service  of  a  staunch  and  stqfn  citizenship, 
exacted  the  inexorable  tribute  of  reverence  and  homage.  No 
public  man  on  the  stage  of  Louisiana's  political  life  has  ever 
dominated  and  controlled  as  completely  as  our  departed  friend 
Bob,  the  friendship,  the  love  of  his  fellow  citizens.  The  per- 
sonal magnetism  will  be  the  phenomena  of  the  record  of  his 
deeds.  In  all  his  varied  and  multitudinous  activities — ^political, 
social,  and  fraternal — ^the  same  element  of  humane  feelings 
characterized  the  results.  He  put  man  and  life  above  the  eco- 
nomic materialism  which  plays  so  large  a  part  and  is  such  a 
prominent  feature  in  our  American  life  and  consciousness.  It 
is  this  recognition  of  the  successes  and  failures,  the  hardships 
and  privations,  the  punishments  and  rewards  of  the  common 
man  of  the  crowd,  the  struggling  mass  of  darkness  and  adver- 
sity, the  achievements  and  triumphs  of  those  creators  of  wealth 
and  opportunities  of  the  industrial  realm  of  the  State  that  wove 
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the  laurel  wreaths,  the  crowns  of  service*  placed  upon  his  brow 
of  useful,  honorable  career. 

Leading  the  simple  life,  wanting  no  extraordinary  luxuries 
and  improvised  extravagances,  he  became  an  apostle  of  work 
and  industry  without  the  poison  of  pride  and  the  power  of 
glory;  the  best  weapon  and  equipment  in  his  battles  and  suc- 
cesses were  his  spirit  of  natural  humility  and  modesty. 

He  felt  nature  to  be  the  best  instructor,  with  no  shams  and 
pretensions,  with  no  false  ideas  or  artificial  attitudes.  Under 
stress,  in  storm  and  tempest,  he  followed  the  rigid  rules  of  his 
manhood  and  conscience.  He  believed  thoroughly  in  the  honesty 
and  integrity  of  the  silent,  spiritual  voice  in  human  nature. 
He  worshiped  the  truth  and  the  limitation  of  man's  ability  and 
intellectual  capacity.  He  hated  shadows  and  gave  considera- 
tion to  substance.  Illusions  appeared  as  the  germs  of  poison 
in  his  great  solemn  enterprises.  His  whole  public  career,  his 
congressional  history,  his  senatorial  services  reflect  this  per- 
sonality. Everything  credited  to  his  victories  during  the  pas- 
sions and  prejudices  of  political  campaigns,  every  trophy  brou^t 
back  from  any  contest  where  ri^t  and  loyalty  were  being  as- 
sailed and  menaced,  breathes  in  a  large  degree  the  soul  of  his 
unimpeachable,  unspotted  service.  We  have  many  Creoles  and 
Acadians  in  the  public  life  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  but  none, 
so  far,  has  yet,  in  public  estimation  and  dispassionate  Judgment 
and  unbiased  niind,  reached  the  height  of  popularity  which  must 
be  accredited  to  the  place  in  the  niche  of  fame  occupied  by 
mourned  Bob  Broussabd. 

Words  can  never  heal  the  wounds  and  cure  the  scars  In- 
flicted by  the  Grim  Reaper.  Those  pains  have  to  be  borne  by 
saint  and  sinner  alike.  The  laws  of  nature  provide  places  for 
shadow  and  sunshine.  Each  is  necessary  to  the  enf<^dment  of 
creation.  In  our  humble  capacity,  in  the  feeble  way  tendered  to 
mankind  by  speech  and  signs  and  tokens,  we  offer  our  most 
heartfelt  sympathies  and  sincerest  condolences  to  the  grief- 
stricken  widow,  and  Immediate  relatives. 

An  elaborate  funeral  program  was  insisted  upon  by  the  public 
and  heartily  responded  to  by  the  fraternal  societies  of  which  he 
was  a  long  and  valuable  member.  The  Psrthians,  the  Elks,  and 
the  Masons  spared  no  effort  and  labor  to  make  the  last  tribute 
and  respect  one  of  the  brightest  pages  and  chapters  of  his  his* 
tory.     His  life-long  and  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Louis  A.  Walet, 
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under  the  strong  impulse  of  friendship  and  love,  delivered  a 
most  eloquent  funeral  oration  that  is  very  seldom  listened  to  and 
privileged  to  he  heard.  United  States  Senator  Vardaman,  of 
Mississippi,  one  of  liis  colleagues  in  the  United  States  Senate,  de- 
livered, in  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  inspiring  efforts,  a  eulogy 
of  which  any  poet  or  painter  of  word  pictures  could  be  eminently 
proud.  Many  tears  from  men  and  women  in  the  audience  were 
seen  to  furtively  roU  down  the  cheeks  as  a  manifestation  of  that 
sacred  thrill  which  love  and  admiration  generates.  Tliis  com* 
pleted  the  public  ceremonies  and  started  the  march  of  the  funeral 
cortege  to  the  Catholic  graveyard  where  his  remains  were  tem- 
porarily laid  at  rest  in  the  tomb  of  Mr.  Felix  Patout 

In  spite  of  the  presence  of  the  sepulcher  and  the  lugubrious 
atmosphere,  a  bri^t  light,  the  sunshine  of  hope,  pierced  the  pall 
of  distress  of  his  widow  and  relatives  and  friends  when  another 
of  his  former  colleagues  in  Congress,  Hon.  William  A.  Roden- 
berg,  of  lUinois,  delivered  the  last  and  most  touching  panegyric 
human  being  ever  listened  to.  With  a  sincerity  and  deep  emoti<m 
engraved  on  every  word  spoken  and  sentence  delivered,  his  deep 
emotion  and  overwhelming  fraternalism  overwhelmed  all  within 
the  reach  of  his  voice.  Love,  friendship,  and  charity,  fraternity 
and  equality,  were  the  reward  which  went  down  to  the  grave 
into  eternity.  Memory  will  forever  treasure  and  refresh  with 
the  spirit  of  emulation  and  recognition  of  the  heart's  value  and 
the  soul's  rdle  in  nature's  days  of  busy  life  the  crowded  record 
of  the  career  of  Bob  Broussard. 

The  munificence  and  luxuriance  of  the  floral  decorations 
were  reminiscent  of  the  extensive  ramifications,  the  effect  his 
public  life  had  upon  the  political  and  industrial  development 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana.^  Those  were  symbols  of  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  Life,  the  utility  of  man's  service^  a  health  and 
the  proper  investment  of  man's  faculties.  Each  gartand  r^re* 
sented  every  drop  of  his  life  dedicated  to  the  duties  he  assumed 
and  the  work  he  accomplished.  Upon  that  altar  of  self-sacriflce 
and  inspiring  patriotism  rests  a  finished  temple  erected  to  his 
life  and  memory. 

The  pallbearers  were  his  two  brothers,  Hon.  Edwin  S.  Brous- 
sard, Albert  Broussard;  Richard  P.  Steckler  and  Preston  Guil- 
beau,  brothers4n-law;  a  cousin,  Silvio  Broussard;  and  intimate 
friends,  Dr»  George  J.  Sabatier,  William  H.  Price,  and  Van 
Beary. 
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Among  the  distifiguished  senatorial  committee  here  to  attend 
the  obsequies  were  Senators  James  K.  Vardaman,  of  Mississippi; 
Thomas  P.  Gore»  of  Oklahoma;  Henry  L.  Myers,  of  Montana; 
William  H.  Thompson,  of  Kansas;  William  F.  Kirby,  of  Arkansas; 
Joseph  £•  Ransdell,  of  Louisiana;  and  Howard  Sutherland,  of 
West  Virginia.  Mr.  F.  J.  Ddaboussaye,  a  page  in  the  Senate,  also 
accompanied  the  party  to  New  Iberia. 

The  Representatives  were  Watldns,  Dupr^,  Lazaro,  Aswell,  Wil- 
son, Sanders,  and  Martin,  of  Louisiana,  and  Rucker,  of  Missouri. 
Representatives  Estopinal,  of  Louisiana,  and  Langley,  of  Ken- 
tucky, who  were  also  named  on  the  committee,  were  unable  to 
serve.  The  party  was  in  charge  of  W.  D.  Meng,  Assistant  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  of  the  Senate,  and  included,  besides  the  legisla- 
tive Members,  George  W.  Hess,  superintendent  of  the  United 
States  Botanical  Gardens  and  a  close  friend  of  the  dead  Senator. 

Aside  from  the  members  of  the  two  congressional  committees, 
Gov.  Pleasant,  and  others,  among  the  prominent  mourners  were 
Federal  Judge  George  Wliitfleld  Jack  and  John  G.  Pugh,  of  Shreve- 
port;  Judge  Winston  Overton,  of  Lake  Charles;  Senator  Bertrand 
Weil,  of  Alexandria;  Senator  A.  O.  Boyer,  of  Avoyelles;  Got.  W. 
M.  Price,  of  Thibodaux;  J.  Martin  Hamley,  of  Lake  Providence; 
Lieut.  Gov.  Fernand  Mouton;  Secretary  of  State  James  J.  Bailey; 
State  Auditor  Paul  Capdevielle;  Fred  J.  Grace,  registrar  of  the 
State  land  office;  Attorney  General  A.  C.  Coco;  W.  B.  Lee,  of 
Shreveport;  R.  N.  Sims,  State  bank  examiner;  Numa  Montel,  of 
Lafayette;  H.  R.  Speed,  of  Monroe;  John  H.  Overton,  of  Assump- 
tion; Dudley  L.  Guilbeau,  of  Opelousas;  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture Wilson;  and  State  Treasurer  Henry  Hunsicker. 

In  the  New  Orleans  party  were  included  State  Food  Adminis- 
trator John  M.  Parker;  Rene  F.  Qerc,  president  of  the  board  of 
trade;  Richard  O.  Otero;  R.  E.  O'Rourke;  James  Thompson,  of 
The  Item;  Maj.  A.  D.  Stewart;  and  Senator  G.  J.  Labarre. 

Hundreds  of  telegrams  of  condolence  poured  in,  among  them 
one  from  President  Wilson,  which  was  as  follows: 

"Washington,  D.  C,  April  16,  1918. 
**Un.  R.  F.  Broussabd, 

New  Iberia,  La.: 
''May  I  not  express  my  profound  sympathy  with  you  in  the 

death  of  your  husband. 

•*WooDiiow  Wilson." 
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The  R.  F.  Broussard  Memorial  Association  was  organised  liere. 
The  leaders  of  the  movement  are  the  many  friends  of  the  late 
Senator,  who  were  in  attendance  at  his  funeral.  The  associ- 
ation is  headed  by  Gdl.  W.  H.  Price,  of  Lafourche,  president,  and 
Henry  B.  Pruden,  of  Covington,  secretary.  Every  bank  in  the 
State  is  authorized  to  receive  donations  and  enter  them  to  the 
account  of  the  association.  Further  information  will  be  given 
by  CoL  W.  H.  Price,  of  Thibodaux,  or  W.  H.  Pruden,  of  Coving- 
ton. The  object  of  the  R.  F.  Bboussard  Memorial  Association  is 
to  raise  funds  to  finance  the  erection  of  a  suitable  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Iberia's  beloved  son. 

Mr.  Broussard  was  a  loyal  supporter  of  Woodrow  Hl^lson  for 
the  presidential  nomination  in^  1912,  and  it  was  largely  throui^ 
his  influence  that  the'  vote  of  Louisiana  at  the  Baltimore  con- 
vention in  1912  was  split  between  Wilson  and  Clark,  and  on  de- 
ciding ballots  swung  to  Wilson. 

Mr.  Broussard  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  reelected  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  after  he  was  elected  United  States 
Senator  by  the  legislature.  His  term  as  Senator  did  not  begin 
until  March  4, 1915,  and  in  1912  he  was  reelected  to  another  two- 
year  term  in  the  House,  serving  in  that  body  until  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  I  served  longer  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  Senator  Broussard  than  any  other  Member 
from  our  State  now  in  the  House.  He  served  in  the  House 
aftd  the  Senate  together,  in  the  various  Congresses  from 
the  time  he  entered  until  the  time  of  his  death,  over  20 
years.  Gen.  Myer  also  served  for  20  years.  I  believe  that 
Sam  Robinson  served  20  years.  Senator  Ransdell  has 
served  more  than  20  years,  including  his  service  in  both 
Houses.  Looking  back  over  the  various  acts  which  Sena- 
tor Broussard  performed  and  the  various  measures  which 
he  advocated,  I  can  say  there  was  no  man  who  was  ever 
more  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  constituents,  or  who 
was  ever  truer  to  his  duty  as  a  Representative,  or  who  ever 
more  properly  aroused  the  great  respect,  admiration,  love» 
and  esteem  of  his  constituents  than  Robert  F^  Broussard. 
When  I  first  knew  him  he  appeared  as  a  boy,  soon  after  he 
had  come  from  the  city  of  Washington,  where  he  had  at- 
tended for  three  years  Georgetown  University.  He  was 
then  in  the  customhouse  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  where 
he  was  acting  as  a  Government  official.  He  held  two  dif- 
ferent positions  there.  The  whole  city  of  New  Orleans 
was  then  boiling  and  seething  and  worked  up  to  the  high- 
est pitch  over  the  question  whether  the  Louisiana  State 
Lottery  should  be  continued  in  power  as  one  of  the  most 
grinding  monopolies  ever  organized  in  any  government, 
whether  it  should  be  allowed  to  continue  as  a  corporation, 
M  a  business  institution,  or  whether  it  should  be  destroyed 
by  the  vote  of  the  people. 

At  that  time  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and 
to  a  large  extent  through  the  entire  State  of  Louisiana, 
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were  so  entwined  and  intermingled  and  influenced  by  the 
lottery  and  its  ramifications  were  such  that  it  reached 
nearly  every  household.  Servants  in  the  homes  would 
pilfer  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  their  means  to  sus- 
tain this  infamous,  iniquitous,  corrupt  gambling  concern. 
It  had  been  instituted  during  the  Republican  regime,  dur- 
ing the  reconstruction  period,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
and  had  so  embedded  itself  in  the  public  mind  and  in 
public  institutions,  and  had  ingratiated  itself  so  in  tRe 
minds  of  the  people,  that  it  was  almost  impossible,  even 
with  the  herculean  effort  made  by  the  citizens  of  the  State, 
to  disorganize,  disrupt,  and  finally  overthrow  ii 

I  speak  of  this  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  people,  the  enormous  amount  of 
money  at  the  command  of  the  lottery.  It  was  openly  buy- 
ing members  of  the  legislature,  it  being  known  at  the  time 
as  high  as  $50,000  was  paid  for  the  vote  of  a  member  of 
the  house  or  a  member  of  the  senate. 

During  the  time  of  this  coiruption  by  this  gambling 
institution  Robert  Broussard,  a  young  man,  a  boy,  sur- 
rounded by  all  these  influences,  stood  up  for  the  interests 
and  rights  of  the  people,  the  security  and  morality  of  the 
citizenship  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  As  referred  to  by 
Gov.  Sanders,  who  has  just  preceded  me,  he  and  our  for- 
mer governor  and  United  States  Senator  Foster,  in  the 
same  section  of  the  State  as  Mr.  Broussard  lived,  all 
worked  together  against  the  lottery.  At  the  time  the 
question  was  finally  put  to  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  the  lottery  amendment  only  lacked  one  vote  of 
having  two-thirds,  one  senator  having  died. 

Mr.  Broussard  was  elected  district  attorney  soon  after 
he  was  inducted  into  the  practice  of  law.  His  courage, 
his  skill,  his  tact,  were  such  as  to  enable  him  to  win  the 
confidence  of  the  people  to  the  extent  that  when  he  be- 
came a  candidate  for  Congress,  seven  years  after  he 
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became  district  attorney,  at  the  age  of  33  years,  he  was 
elected  to  Congress. 

With  him  the  question  of  sugar  was  paramount,  this 
industry  of  the  State  being  the  living  of  Jiis  people,  who 
were  dependent  on  their  success  in  producing  and  market- 
ing their  sugar  crop,  which  was  the  staple  product  of  the 
southern  part  of  Louisiana.  The  very  way  that  Bob 
Broussard  pronounced  the  word  "  sugar  **  was  attractive. 
From  the  time  he  entered  Congress  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death  nothing  was  left  undone  that  could  have  been  done 
by  him  to  enable  them  to  reap  the  advantages  of  the  great 
agricultural  interests  in  his  district 

There  are  many  things  which  could  be  said  of  Robert 
Broussard.  Those  of  us  who  are  here  to-day  who  at- 
tended his  funeral  know  there  is  no  eulogy  which  could 
be  passed  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  the  man  which 
would  greater  ingratiate  him  into  the  love,  affection,  and 
esteem  of  his  people.  We  who  were  there  on  that  occa- 
sion, who  saw  the  remains  under  the  shade  of  the  great 
oak  trees,  remember  the  vast  concourse  of  people,  too 
large  to  gather  in  any  assembly  hall.  The  subdued  voices, 
the  tearful  eyes,  and  throbbing  hearts  expressed  the  con- 
fidence, esteem,  and  respect  that  his  people  had  for  him. 
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Mr.  Speaker  :  I  regard  it  a  special  privilege  to  be  given 
an  opportunity  to-day  to  speak  a  few  words  in  memory 
of  Robert  F.  Broussard,  who  served  many  years  as  a 
distinguished  Representative  in  this  great  body,  and  who 
afterwards  represented  with  honor  his  great  State  in 
the  Senate. 

Shortly  after  coming  to  Congress  I  became  acquainted 
with  Senator  Broussard,  then  a  Member  of  the  House, 
and  that  acquaintance  ripened  into  a  friendship  deeply 
appreciated  by  me. 

At  all  times  courteous  and  gentlemanly,  he  won  the 
respect  and  affection  of  all. with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact He  possessed  a  most  delightful  and  attractive  per- 
sonality, which  charmed  those  with  whom  he  associated. 
Knowing  him  as  I  learned  to  know  him,  it  was  easily  un- 
derstood why  an  appreciative  constituency  loved  to  honor 
him  as  a  Representative  in  public  life. 

He  had  in  him  all  the  elements  that  tended  to  make 
a  successful  career,  and  those  who  knew  him  well  in  his 
long  and  courageous  public  service  to  his  State  and  Nation 
have  paid  eloquent  and  deserved  tribute  to  his  worth  and 
character.  He  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions^  and 
with  marked  ability  did  he  sustain  himself  in  the  many 
contests  that  characterized  his  public  life. 

He  entered  upon  his  official  career  early  in  life  and 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  was  in  the  limelight 
of  public  opinion.  He  met  with  singular  ability  every 
test  that  determined  his  fitness  for  the  positions  of  trust 
that  he  filled  with  such  distinguished  honor. 

He  ended  his  long  and  brilliant  career  in  the  very  prime 
of  his  manhood. 
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My  relations  to  him  were  those  of  a  personal  friend. 
His  courtesies  and  friendship  were  appreciated  by  me. 
The  recollection  of  his  many  virtues  will  be  a  sweet 
memory  as  long  as  I  shall  live. 

There  was  a  charm  about  him  that  few  men  possessed, 
and  it  was  a  delight  to  be  with  him.  I  learned  early  to 
love  him  and  shall  always  be  glad  that  I  knew  and  had 
the  friendship  of  Roq^rt  F.  Broussard. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Robert  Fougny  Broussard  was  in  his 
fifty-fourth  year  when  death  claimed  him.  Almost  half 
of  his  entire  life — ^practically  all  of  his  adult  life — ^was 
spent  in  the  city  of  Washington,  first  as  a  student  of 
Georgetown  University,  then  as  a  Member  of  this  body  for 
18  years,  and  finally  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States, 
which  exalted  office  he  was  filling  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  had  accordingly  come  to  be  a  familiar  figure  in  the 
Nation's  Capital,  and  counted  among  the  official  and  resi- 
dent and  visiting  population  of  the  District  of  Columbia  a 
large  number  of  warm  personal  friends.  News  of  his  de- 
mise, therefore,  was  received  here  with  the  greatest  regret 
and  with  manifestations  of  deepest  sympathy.  How 
widespread  was  the  grief  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  has 
already  been  emphasized.  No  one  who  witnessed  it  will 
soon  forget  the  immense  concourse  from  all  walks  of  life 
and  from  every  portion  of  the  State  that  gathered  in  his 
home  city  of  New  Iberia  last  April  to  pay  him  the  final 
tribute  of  sorrow  and  respect  The  scene  at  the  tomb  was 
memorable  and  formed  a  setting  worthy  of  the  notable 
address  by  the  talented  and  eloquent  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Rodenberg],  who  had  been  the  dead  Sena- 
tor's intimate  friend  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Broussard  had  a  striking  and  outstanding  person- 
ality. 

Physically  he  was  handsome  of  countenance,  graceful 
and  easy  of  carriage,  and  strong  of  body.  His  naturally 
robust  constitution  had  been  developed  by  his  love  of  out 
of  doors,  for  he  was  devoted  to  life  in  the  open.  He  loved 
nature  and  all  growing  things — trees  and  plants  and  flow- 
ers.   One  rarely  saw  him  without  a  boutonniere  in  his  lapeL 
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He  liked  all  animals,  especially  horses  and  dogs»  and  rev- 
eled in  the  pastimes  ynth  which  the  latter  are  associated. 
He  was  an  ardent  devotee  of  the  chase  and  a  orack  shot 
He  enjoyed  racing — the  "  sport  of  kings  ";  was  an  excel- 
lent judge  of  horse  flesh,  and  was  himself  a  dulled  eques- 
trian. 

Mentally  he  was  richly  endowed.  He  had  a  quick  and 
alert  mind,  and  his  powers  of  absorption  and  assimilation 
were  particularly  keen.  Knowing  but  little  of  a  subject,  he 
could,  after  hearing  others  explain  it,  grasp  the  salient 
points  and  present  the  proposition  as  his  very  own.  He 
had  a  ready  and  picturesque  flow  of  language,  ^a  pleasing 
voice,  and  a  graceful  delivery,  either  in  the  forum  or  on 
the  hustings. 

Socially  he  was  charming.  He  was  naturally  compan- 
ionable. He  liked  people  and  liked  to  mingle  with  them. 
One  rarely  saw  him  alone.  He  was  an  inimitable  racon- 
teur, and  his  fund  of  clever  and  witty  stories  was  inex- 
haustible. He  was  most  adaptable,  equally  at  home  in 
the  club,  in  the  drawing  room,  or  with  the  man  on  the 
street 

Such  qualities  combined  in  one  man  were  naturally  cal- 
culated to  draw  his  fellow  men  to  his  support  and  it  is 
only  truth  to  tell  that  his  individual  following  was  as 
large  as,  if  not  larger  than,  any  one  public  man  that  the 
State  of  Louisiana  has  known  in  many  a  decade.  Thou- 
sands followed  his  personal  and  political  fortunes  blindly 
and  unquestioningly.  There  was  in  him  something  that 
in  other  days  the  "Mill  Boy  of  the  Slashes *'  had,  that 
the"  Plumed  Knight  of  Maine  *'  possessed,  and  that,  in  our 
own^time,  no  one  would  deny  to  the  "  Great  Rough  Rider,*' 
too  early  dead;  but  unlike  them,  he  never  suffered  defeat 
before  the  people  in  his  near  30  years  of  public  service. 

"Bob"  Broussard  was  of  Acadian  descent  springing 
from  that  sturdy  stock  whose  persecutions  and  wander- 
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ings,  whfle  saddening  the  pages  of  history,  have  enriched 
the  literature  of  all  times.  He  was  intensely  proud  of  that 
f act»  as  well  he  might,  and  it  made  him  all  the  more  pro- 
foundly attached  and  loyal  to  that  Louisiana  where  this 
race  of  people  finally  found  an  end  to  its  rovings  and 
tribulations — ^that  Louisiana  whose  dvilization  has  been 
leavened  and  broadened  by  its  advent  into  its  confines. 
For  the  Acadians  brought  with  them,  and  ever  since  their 
descendants  have  practiced,  the  simple,  homely  virtues 
of  truth  and  courage  and  honor  and  hospitality.  Simple 
virtues,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  fundamental  qualities,  without 
which  no  man  or  people  can  or  do  count  in  the  ultimate. 
There,  in  that  Acadian  country,  in  its  heart,  mayhap 
within  sight  of  the  very  oak  that  was  to  have  been  the 
trysting  place  of  the  lovers — Gabriel  and  Evangeline — on 
ihe  banks  of  the  historic  Teche,  with  its  slowly  moving 
waters  to  sing  his  requiem  untU  time  shall  be  no  more,  he 
deeps.    God  give  him  eternal  rest 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Senator  Robert  F.  Broussard  was  a  char- 
acter most  extraordinary.  Highly  educated  and  speaking 
two  languages  with  unsurpassed  fluency,  he  possessed  a 
personal  charm  that  was  appealing  and  overpowering.  A 
keen  perception  of  people  and  conditions,  added  to  an 
alert  intellect  and  a  ready  fluency  of  speech,  easily  made 
.him  a  forceful  character  at  home  and  in  Washington.  At 
the  time  of  his  deiith  he  was  the  most  popular  man  per- 
sonally in  the  public  life  of  Louisiana. 

Gracious  in  manner,  trained  and  skillful  in  debate, 
courageous,  active,  and  vigorous  in  any  cause  he  espoused, 
he  won  the  admiration  of  men  everywhere.  His  people 
loved  him  and  signally  honored  him  at  every  opportunity. 

He  is  mourned  to-day  in  Louisiana  as  few  men  have 
been  mourned.  Expressing  sincere  sympathy  to  the  be- 
reaved family  and  paying  tribute  to  his  memory  in  this 
hour  of  sorrow,  I  give  this  my  earnest  expression  of  grief 
in  the  loss  to  our  State  and  Nation  of  a  serviceable  citi- 
zen whose  distinguished  ability  was  known  and  recog- 
nized throughout  the  country. 
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Mr.  Speaker  :  When  I  came  to  the  House  as  a  new  Mem- 
ber, 14  years  ago,  one  of  the  first  Members  with  whom  I 
became  closely  associated  was  our  departed  friend,  Bob 
Broussard,  of  Louisiana.  For  six  years  he  and  I  sat  side 
by  side,  just  about  where  I  now  stand,  when  the  desks 
were  in  the  House.  I  learned  to  know  him  intimately  and 
well.  I  learned  not  only  to  have  an  affection  for  him  as 
a  friend  but  a  very  great  admiration,  which  really 
ripened  into  love  for  the  man  and  his  many  sterling  quali- 
ties. Bob  Broussard  could  not  do  a  mean  or  small  thing. 
He  was  generosity  itself;  he  was  the  very  soul  of  honor; 
and  he  was  one  of  the  most  human  of  men  it  has  ever  been 
my  pleasure  to  know.  When  he  died  humanity  lost  a 
friend.  All  of  us  who  knew  him  here  felt  that  we  had 
lost  an  able,  faithful,  conservative  legislator;  a  loyal,  pa- 
triotic public  servant,  and  a  staunch,  unselfish,  devoted 
friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  seldom  that  we  are  privileged  to  meet 
a  man  in  whom  so  many  of  the  virtues  are  blended  as 
there  were  in  our  late  associate.  As  I  say,  I  have  been 
here  some  14  years.  Many  men  with  whom  I  have  served 
in*  this  great  body  have  crossed  over  the  river  and  are 
resting  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  since  I  first  entered 
this  Chamber  as  a  Member.  Many  of  them  have  gone  out 
from  among  us  and  have  solved  the  great  mystery.  Not- 
withstanding what  may  be  said  about  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, it  is  at  last  the  one  great  legislative  body  on 
this  earth,  and  the  men  who  come  here  are  distinctly 
representative  of  the  best  that  there  is  in  the  people  who 
send  them.  Bob  Broussard  represented  to  a  remarkable 
degree  the  highly  intelligent,  patriotic,  lovable  people  of 
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the  State  of  Louisiana.  He  was  in  a  large  measure  their 
idol,  particularly  the  people  in  his  immediate  vicinity,  who 
had  known  him  all  of  his  life.  As  has  just  been  stated  by 
one  of  his  colleagues,  he  never  met  with  defeat  in  a  polit- 
ical contest.  Knowing  him  as  I  did,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  how  such  a  man  could  be  defeated  at  the 
hands  of  his  people. 

We  shall  no  more  be  greeted  in  this  historic  Hall  by  his 
ever-present  smile;  no  more  shall  we  here  receive  his 
cordial  handclasp  and  look  upon  his  face,  which  always 
beamed  with  brotherly  love  for  his  fellows;  but  let  us 
fervently  hope  that  in  the  great  beyond  whither  we  are 
all  traveling  we  may  again  meet  and  commune  with  our 
beloved  comrade  and  friend  who  has  only  preceded  us  to 
that  beautiful  land  where  there  is  no  more  of  pain,  of 
suffering,  of  separation,  and  of  death.  May  the  Great 
Father  in  His  own  good  time  grant  unto  us  a  reunion  with 
our  genial  and  lovable  friend.  Bob  Broussard,  in  "that 
mansion  not  made  ^th  hands  eternal  in  the  heavens.** 
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Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  met  to*day  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  one  of  Louisiana's  greatest  men.  Senator 
Robert  F.  Broussard. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  who  went  u^on  that  sad 
journey  when  the  remains  of  Senator  Broussard  were 
consigned  to  their  last  resting  place  in  the  city  of  New 
Iberia,  La.,  I  could  not  help  but  be  impressed  by  the 
solemn  ceremony  when  his  body  was  laid  to  rest,  and  to 
me  it  was  apparent  that  the  people  of  Louisiana  realized 
that  in  mourning  the  loss  of  Senator  Broussard  they  were 
mourning  the  loss  of  one  of  Louisiana's  finest  men,  truest 
citizens,  and  ablest  statesmen. 

No  public  man  on  the  stage  of  Louisiana's  political  life 
has  ever  controlled  as  completely  as  did  Robert  Broussard 
the  friendship  and  love  of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  never 
failed  a  friend  and  never  forgot  a  favor.  His  personal 
magnetism  will  ever  remain  the  crown  of  his  success  in 
public  life.  In  all  his  activities,  political  as  well  as  social, 
the  results  are  characterized  by  the  same  element  of  hu- 
mane feelings.  He  put  men  and  life  above  the  economic 
materialism  which  to-day  plays  so  large  a  part  in  Ameri- 
can life  and  consciousness.  He  led  the  simple  life,  and 
he  represented  his  people  without  the  poison  of  pride  or 
the  power  of  glory.  His  best  weapon  in  his  political  bat- 
tles and  successes  was  his  spirit  of  natural  humility  and 
modesty.  He  felt  nature  to  be  the  best  instructor  in  life, 
and  he  looked  with  contempt  upon  shams  and  pretensions. 
Under  political  storm  and  stress  he  followed  the  rules  of 
his  manhood  and  always  stood  by  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
sciousness. He  loved  the  truth;  he  hated  shadows;  he 
always  adhered  to  substances.    His  whole  public  career 
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in  the  House  and  Senate  of  the  United  States  reflects  his 
personality.  His  private  life  was  clean,  lovable*  and 
honorable. 

Robert  F.  Broussard  will  go  down  in  the  history  of  his 
Nation  and  his  State  as  one  of  the  strongest,  one  of  the 
most  admired,  and  one  of  the  best  loved  men  who  has  ever 
served  a  people. 
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Mr.  Speaker  :  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  recite  in  detail 
the  facts  connected  with  and  making  up  the  interesting 
and  eventful  life  history  of  our  deceased  friend  and  col- 
league for  whom  these  services  are  held;  one  whom  we  all 
delighted  to  honor  while  living,  and  now  in  sadness  and 
reverence  pay  deserved  tribute  to  his  memory  and  in 
some  meager  way  express  our  appreciation  for  his  distin- 
guished services  to  our  State  and  country. 

Senator  Robert  F.  Broussard  was  known,  admired,  and 
loved  by  Louisianians  everywhere*  and  the  immeasurable 
loss  to  our  State  and  its  people  occasioned  by  his  untimely 
death  has  been  most  keenly  felt  in  every  section  and  in 
each  locality. 

Just  as  he  had  served  effectively  and  unselfishly,  with 
marked  ability  and  exalted  patriotism,  the  people  and  in- 
terests of  his  native  State,  guarding  with  watchful  care 
and  working  with  untiring  energy  for  their  advancement 
and  development,  so  he  was  held  in  the  universal  esteem 
and  affectionate  confidence  of  all. 

For  many  years  Bob  Broussard  was  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  the  men  first  in  the  affairs  in  Louisiana,  and  dur- 
ing his  service  in  Congress  had  attained  a  standing  and 
reputation  that  was  national. 

Independent,  fearless,  and  aggressive,  with  a  fine  grasp 
of  public  questions,  embodying  the  high  ideals  that  ap- 
peal instantly  to  our  people,  ready  of  speech  and  with  a 
charming  personality,  he  soon  rallied  to  every  cause  he 
championed  a  host  of  supporters.  He  was  throughout 
his  public  career  always  an  important  factor  in  every 
great  issue  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  State. 

No  man  who  has  been  a  Member  of  this  House  ever  had 
a  stronger  hold  on  the  people  of  his  congressional  district 
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For  18  years  he  was  continuously  returned  practically 
without  opposition  and  apparently  without  any  effort  on 
his  part  except  faithful  discharge  of  duty. 

A  variety  of  explanations  have  been  given  to  account 
for  his  unbounded  popularity  in  the  third  Louisiana  dis- 
trict and  his  continued  and  uninterrupted  political  su- 
premacy there,  one  among  which  has  become  a  tradition 
throughout  the  State  and  has  received  wide  publicity  else- 
where. This  was  that  his  kinsmen  were  so  numerous,  tak- 
ing in  all  degrees  of  cousins,  that  they  held  at  least  a 
balance  of  power  in  the  district,  and  all  being  loyal  and 
devoted  to  **  Couzan  Bob  *'  and  proud  of  his  distinction, 
took  care  that  no  one  shojold  interfere  with  his  political 
interests  or  fortunes.  If  this  interesting  story  were  true, 
no  higher  tribute  could  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  any 
man. 

I  feel,  however,  that  the  true  explanation  is  found  in 
Senator  Broussard's  own  conception  and  appreciation  of 
the  function,  duty,  and  obligations  of  a  Representative  in 
Congress.    To  use  his  own  words,  I  quote: 

The  Ck)ngressman,  and  I  use  the  word  in  its  true  sense,  is  hut 
the  agent  of  the  people  or  State  which  sends  him  here.  The 
principle,  in  so  far  as  a  Member  of  the  House  is  concerned,  is 
that  those  who  elect  that  Member  have  the  right  to  instruct  him 
in  regard  to  their  interests,  and  the  Representative  has  absolutely 
no  right  to  act  adversely  to  such  interests. 

The  will  of  his  constituents  as  expressed  to  him  in  re- 
spect to  their  interests  and  their  welfare  was  supreme 
authority  and  binding  upon  him,  and  he  lived  religiously 
up  to  this  doctrine  both  in  the  letter  and  the  spirit. 

He  worked  assiduously  and  fought  with  determination 
for  the  people  and  the  interests  of  his  congressional  dis- 
trict, the  source  of  his  commission  and  authority.  No 
amount  or  character  of  criticism  could  swerve  him  from 
this  course.    Every  position  of  honor  or  preferment  com- 
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ing  with  any  element  inconsistent  with  what  he  conceived 
to  be  his  duty  to  them  was  brushed  aside. 

So,  in  my  humble  judgment,  his  faithfulness  and  devo- 
tion to  the  people  and  interests  of  the  district  which  he 
represented,  coupled  with  his  fine  ability  to  achieve  re- 
sults for  them,  formed  the  true  basis  for  his  great  popu- 
larity and  political  success  in  Louisiana  and  served  to 
give  him  the  national  prominence  which  enabled  him  to 
more  effectively  extend  his  career  of  usefulness  to  the 
needs  of  his  entire  State  and  beyond  to  the  Nation. 

While  many  of  his  party  associates  in  Louisiana  and  at 
Washington  differed  with  him  as  to  some  matters  of 
party  policy  and  in  respect  to  what  they  held  to  be  cardi- 
nal party  principles,  contending  that  the  results  which  he 
sought  could  best  be  obtained  by  other  methods  than 
those  which  he  felt  should  guide  his  course,  yet  no  one 
ever  doubted  or  questioned  the  sincerity  of  his  purpose, 
the  purity  of  his  motives,  or  the  high  quality  of  his  patri- 
otism. 

When  he  sought  the  Senatorship  he  took  scrupulous 
care  that  his  position  upon  all  public  questions  in  rela- 
tion to  which  he  might  be  called  upon  to  act  should  be 
frankly  stated  and  known  to  all  the  people  of  the  State* 

There  can  be  no  surer  or  more  permanent  foundation 
for  enduring  fame  than  that  which  is  established  by  and 
results  from  a  record  of  faithful  public  service,  true  to 
promise  and  to  principle,  such  as  characterized  the  life 
and  public  record  of  Robert  F.  Broussard. 

Statesman,  yet  friend  to  truthi    Of  soul  sincere. 

In  action  faithful,  and  in  honor  clear; 

Who  broke  no  promise,  served  no  private  end     •     *     • 
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Mr.  Dupr£.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague  [Mr.  Estopinal] 
is  unavoidably  absent  to-day  on  account  of  illness.  He 
had  prepared  some  remarks  appropriate  to  this  occasion 
which  he  sent  to  me,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  may  be  read  from  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

There  was  no  objection,  and  the  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Estopinal.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  serving  18  years  in 
this  body  and  3  years  in  the  other  branch  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  Robert  F.  Broussard  died  at  the  early 
age  of  53.  This  memorial  service  under  these  circum- 
stances carries  an  added  note  of  sorrow,  for  experience 
and  the  expanded  powers  of  a  remarkably  fertile  mind 
had  equipped  Robert  F.  Broussard  for  a  still  larger  degree 
of  usefulness  to  his  country  and  his  State  in  the  years 
which,  by  nature's  usual  rule,  should  follow. 

The  details  of  the  life  and  public  services  of  our  de- 
parted friend  and  colleague  have  been  given  so  fully  and 
with  such  sympathetic  recognition  in  the  Senate,  and  here 
to-day,  that  I  will  confine  myself  to  briefly  recalling  one 
happy  trait  which  he  possessed  to  a  very  unusual  degree — 
an  unaffected  democracy  of  manner  and  a  simple,  natu- 
ral, and  companionable  relation  with  all  people. 

It  is  a  rather  rare  man  who  is  not  sobered  into  reserve 
and  formality  of  manner  to  some  degree  by  elevation 
to  high  office,  with  its  weight  of  cares  and  the  engross- 
ment of  service  on  the  one  hand,  and  constant  and  sub- 
tle deferences  which  tend  to  feed  his  vanity  and  enlarge 
his  sense  of  self-importance  on  the  other.  And  more 
than  often  these  influences  develop  that  indefinable  and 
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really  unnatural  mien  which  is  generally  mistermed 
dignity.  Robert  F.  Broussard  was  one  of  these  rare  men. 
He  was  ''Bob"  when  he  began  his  official  career,  thus 
he  remained  throughout  its  lengthening  years  of  official 
honors,  and  it  was  "Bob**  who  was  affectionately  and 
tearfully  laid  to  rest  in  the  town  in  which  he  was  born 
and  raised.  His  idea  of  dignity  was  work  well  performed 
and  friends  made,  retained,  and  unaffectedly  enjoyed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  friends  are  discriminating — even  old 
friends  are,  perhaps  as  much  as  new  ones — and  it  takes 
solid  qualities,  real,  effective  work  and  accomplishments 
to  satisfy  them.  These  give  grace,  savor,  and  power  to 
natural  manner.  Robert  F.  Broussard  measured  up  to 
the  full  expectations  of  those  who  put  him  here  and  kept 
him  here.  He  was  an  able  and  faithful  Representative 
and  Senator. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Senator  Broussard  was  one  of  those  men 
whose  strong  personality,  unflinching  courage,  and  great 
ability  commanded  the  respect  even  of  those  who  differed 
with  him.  But  these  qualities  not  only  commanded  the 
respect  of  those  who  differed  with  him,  but  they  also  in- 
voked from  his  supporters  and  friends  a  zealous  attach- 
ment that  was  remarkable. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  character  and  qualities  of  Sena- 
tor Broussard  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana, Judge  Martin,  handed  me  an  article  by  Jules  Drey- 
fus, of  New  Iberia,  La.,  that  expressed  in  such  a  fine  way 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  that  great  State  that  I  shall 
confine  my  tribute  to  printing,  as  an  extension  of  my  re- 
marks, this  tribute  from  a  lifelong  friend : 

Robert  F.  Broussard 

The  demise  of  United  States  Senator  Robert  F.  Broussard 
marked  a  broad,  dark,  somber  swath  across  the  political  horizon 
of  Louisiana. 

He  was  of  unique  personality  and  belonged  to  a  class  of  his 
own.  From  a  close  survey  of  the  political  situation,  his  success 
sor  will  fill  the  vacated  Senatorship,  but  not  replace  the  sym- 
pathy, the  sincerity,  the  affection  with  which  his  labor  has  been 
received  and  accepted  by  his  constituents. 

That  silent,  mute  bond  of  love  and  worship  his  strenuous 
work  excited  during  his  last  days  at  Washington  among  his 
numberless  friends  and  foes  will  illumine  ihe  valley  of  the  dark 
shadows.  His  career  was  meteoric.  Some  of  his  political  battles 
had  a  Napoleonic  sweep. 

The  struggle  for  the  United  States  Senatorship  against  en- 
trenched officialdom  reflected  a  high  order  of  political  skill  and 
strategy.  A  wizard  on  the  stage  of  the  State's  public  life,  his 
uncanny,  mysterious  power  of  hypnotism  made  him  the  patron 
saint  of  the  largest  individual  following  ever  recorded.  His  en- 
trance into  public  life,  especially  the  beginning  of  his  congres- 
sional career,  was  dramatic  in  the  extreme,  if  not  highly  spec- 
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tacular  in  some  respects.  Nominated  by  one-half  vote  majority 
at  Morgan  Qty,  he  at  once  became  a  fixed,  honored  institution  in 
the  State's  political  activities.  He  weathered  all  storms  and 
turmoil  with  unflinching  courage  and  conquered  opposition,  some- 
times defamation  and  calumny,  with  such  lofty  magnanimity 
that  left  no  scars,  no  stings.  The  charm  of  his  manhood,  the 
nobility  of  a  kind,  fraternal  nature,  the  spirit  of  devotion  to 
friends,  and  the  recognition  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
political  independence  were  assets  no  political  expediency  and 
necessity  could  ever  threaten  or  destroy. 

At  Washington  he  prepared  with  dogged  tenacity  to  render 
the  yeoman  service  which  posterity  and  the  future  historian  will 
recognize  as  the  masterpiece  of  his  life's  work.  Stalwart  in  his 
views  on  protection,  no  tariff  bill  during  his  term  of  office  at  the 
Capital  was  ever  formulated  and  submitted  to  Congress  for  rati- 
fication but  bore  the  imprint  of  his  views  and  the  wisdom  of  his 
studies  and  experience.  Having  mastered,  through  close  scrutiny 
and  research,  the  intricate  problems  of  the  vexatious  sugar  ques- 
tions, he  became  encyclopedic  on  the  subject  and  a  tower  of 
strength  during  the  precarious,  menacing  periods  as  blows  and 
assaults  were  directed  against  the  State's  sugar  industry.  During 
all  these  times  of  stress,  uncertainty,  and  vicissitudes  his  cham- 
pionship of  sugar  protection  assumed  a  fervor,  a  dedication  of 
service  which  culminated '  in  his  political  canonization  by  the 
Democracy  of  the  third  district.  Changes  in  Federal  administra- 
tions, tampering  with  tariff  bills,  exploitations  of  the  vagaries 
of  comic  economic  principles,  involving  the  annihilation  or 
paralyzation  of  the  sugar  industry,  never  changed  his  stand,  his 
position.  Even  at  the  risk  of  political  ostracism,  party  expul- 
sion, and  savage  criticism  of  a  whole  small  world  of  bureau- 
crats, he  stood  as  the  Rock  of  Ages,  the  invincible  defender  on 
the  'ramparts,  fighting  libel,  repelling  economic  fetiches,  and 
anarchy.  In  the  United  States  Senate,  as  well  as  the  House  of 
Congress,  he  was  recognized  as  a  fearless  warrior  for  the  rights, 
the  security,  the  protection  of  every  sugar  planter,  of  every 
other  industry  of  the  State.  He  looked  upon  protection  of  Ameri- 
can labor  and  manufactures  through  the  eyes  of  a  sire,  a  prophet. 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  the  choice  of  economic  policies.  He 
stood  unfettered,  from  party  tradition,  upon  the  broad,  compre- 
hensive platform  which  proclaimed  the  industrial  independ- 
ence,  the  self-sufficiency,  the  development  of  the  Nation  and  its 
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resources.  He  was  no  visionary  and  felt  contempt  and  scorn  for 
the  impracticable  panaceas  projected  on  the  political  screen  by 
some  misguided,  sometimes  misled,  overzealous  leader  of  the  na- 
tional Democratic  organization.  The  consistency  of  his  inunov- 
able  stand  during  his  participation  in  the  construction  and  quad- 
rennial revision  of  our  tariff  laws  have  earned  the  permanent, 
deep  love,  sympathy,  and  respect  of  those  who  looked  to  him 
for  a  solution  of  that  ever-present  menace.  It  has  the  elements 
of  the  fire  of  fanaticism,  the  living  zeal,  the  quivering  fervor  of 
the  crusader.  But  it  is  as  "  Ck)uzan  Bob,"  ''  le  roi  des  Gadiens," 
"king  of  the  Gajans,"  that  future  folklore  will  remember  him, 
that  legend  will  weave  the  laurel  crown  of  sanctity.  He  has, 
with  his  own  heart,  his  own  lifeblood,  created  an  imperishable 
shrine  to  which,  for  years  to  come,  the  stream  of  Cajan  pil- 
grimage will  be  directed  and  the  offer  of  reverence,  the  humble 
homage  tenderly  deposited. 

No  man  before  him  in  Louisiana's  public  life  had  the  senti- 
mental control  in  as  absolute  and  astonishing  a  measure  over  the 
Creole.  He  seemed  to  possess  the  gift  which  could  read,  analyze, 
and  absorb  their  scars,  doubts,  humility.  With  unerring  accu- 
racy, the  master  touch  of  the  prophet,  he  obtained  the  unnatural, 
the  supernatural,  a  complete  crystallization  of  the  sorrows,  the 
trials,  tribulations,  the  hopes  and  ambitions  of  the  Acadian.  He 
appeared  as  the  manifestation  of  their  power,  right,  and  justice, 
and  the  height  of  lofty  useful  citizenship  to  which  each  one 
could  aspire.  He  transmuted  traditional  suUenness,  hatred,  and 
prejudice  into  a  force  of  militant  brotherhood.  He  was  inspira- 
tion and  thrill.  No  audience,  however  hostile  and  antagonistic, 
could  long  withstand  the  magic  touch.  His  personal  magnetism 
was  phenomenal  and  a  mystery  as  well  as  a  puzzle  to  his  political 
rivals.  In  debates  on  the  hustings,  in  addresses  on  the  stump, 
the  spontaneous  electrification  of  the  phlegm,  the  apathy,  the  in- 
difference of  the  audience  was  instantaneous.  The  charm  and 
the  virility  of  his  personality  remained  with  him  to  the  end.  He 
had  the  art,  the  versatility,  the  agility,  and  nobility  of  mind  that 
rendered  his  powers  of  mental  penetration  an  ever-inspiring 
feature  of  his  nature.  This  factor  rendered,  from  an  ethnographi- 
cal point  of  view,  the  invaluable  service  that  made  his  corona- 
tion as  the  true  apostle  of  Greolism  inevitable.  This  social 
achievement,  after  the  eff'ective  dissipation  of  the  lingering  clouds 
of  distress  of  a  simple,  but  kind  and  highly  romantic  people,  still 
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remembering  the  historical  privations  and  hardships  that  fea- 
tured the  comptdsory  exodus  of  their  forbears,  will  rank  with 
the  best  work  of  the  great  moral  and  social  leaders  of  our  na- 
tional history  and  deserve  the  recognition  of  the  highest  authori- 
ties in  sociology.  Many  a  day  will  elapse  before  his  people  can 
again  tender  their  hand  of  friendship  to  an  approximation  of 
what  he  steadfastly  stood  and  worked  for.  No  public  figure  in 
Louisiana  to-day  can  share  the  exaltation  of  character,  the  glori- 
fication of  principles,  the  sanctification  of  efforts  which  will 
mark  the  brightest,  the  most  encouraging  pages  of  a  political  his- 
tory replete  with  service  and  stirring  with  sacrifice. 

Adjournment 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  In  accordance  with  the  reso- 
lutions heretofore  adopted,  the  House  will  now  stand 
adjourned  until  to-morrow. 

Accordingly  (at  2  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.  m.)f  in  pur- 
suance with  the  order  heretofore  adopted,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  to-morrow,  Monday,  January  27,  1919,  at  11 
o'clock  a.  m« 

Tuesday,  January  28,  1919. 
A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Waldorf,  its  enroll- 
ing clerk,  announced  that  the  Senate  had  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Senate  resolution  422 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  expresses  its  profound  sorrow  in  the 
death  of  Hon.  Robert  F.  Broussard,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Louisiana. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
deceased  the  Senate,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  heretofore  made, 
assembles  to  enable  his  associates  to  pay  proper  tribute  to  his 
high  character  and  distinguished  public  services. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate  these  resolutions  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  deceased  the  Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

J^ 
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Proceedings  m  the  Senate. 

Monday,  April  15,  1918. 
Most  Rev.  Edward  J.  Hanna,  Archbishop  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  God  of  our  fathers,  in  whose  hands  are  the  lives  of 
men  and  in  whose  power  is  the  destiny  of  the  Nation,  look 
down  upon  Thy  children  gathered  here  in  Thy  name.  In 
the  way  of  Thy  love  Thou  hast  again  visited  this  body  and 
taken  from  it  one  whose  power  was  our  ^ory.  Make  us 
recognize  that  with  Thee  are  the  issues  of  life  and  death. 
Make  us  submissive  to  the  decree  of  Thy  divine  provi* 
dence.  Thou  alone  can  bring  strength  to  those  who 
mourn.  Thou  alone  can  bring  peace  to  hearts  oppressed 
by  grief  and  pain.  O  grant  that  his  loved  ones  may  find 
strength  in  Thee  to  bear  their  loss.  Grant  that  his  loved 
ones  may  through  their  tears  look  up  to  Thee  as  the  only 
source  of  joy  and  consolation. 

Chosen  representatives  of  a  mighty  people,  we  come  ta 
Thee  in  the  most  crucial  day  in  the  history  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. O  give  us  light  that  we  may  see  Thy  way  among  the 
nations.  Give  us  strength  that  we  may  follow  the  light 
whithersoever  it  may  be.  Make  our  laws  reflect  Thy  di- 
vine wisdom  and  may  they  direct  the  issues  of  the  wcurld 
unto  Thy  greater  glory. 

Give  strength  unto  our  President  and  to  those  in  whose 
hands  are  the  affairs  of  our  mighty  people.  We  pray 
above  all  things  that  they  may  have  strength  and  power 
to  endure  and  to  fight  to  the  end.  Give  strength  to  our 
men  who  in  fields  afar  battle  for  our  rights.    Give  strength 
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to  their  ^rms  that  they  may  win  victory  and  that  through 
victory  there  may  come  peace.  And  grant,  O  Lord,  that 
in  the  days  of  peace  we  may  grow  in  power  unto  right- 
eousness and  unto  the  glory  of  Thy  holy  name.    Amen. 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  President,  Senator  Stone  died  on  yester- 
day, at  4.30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  His  funeral  services 
will  occur  at  the  family  residence  at  4  o'clock  this  after- 
noon. His  body  will  be  borne  to  the  capital  of  his  State, 
arriving  there  on  Tuesday  morning.  It  will  lie  in  state 
in  the  capitol  building  a  part  of  Tuesday.  It  will  then  be 
conveyed  to  Nevada,  Mo.,  for  interment  amidst  those  sur- 
roundings where  he  began  his  illustrious  career. 

In  a  few  days  more  he  would  have  arrived  at  the  aUotted 
threescore  years  and  ten.  Over  half  of  that  long  period 
he  had  devoted  to  the  public  service.  He  now  returns  to 
his  State  the  badge  of  his  office,  upon  which  there  is 
neither  blot  nor  stain.  Dishonor  never  laid  its  touch  upon 
the  life  of  WnxuM  Joel  Stone.  It  may  of  him  be  justly 
said  that  all  his  mature  life  was  devoted  to  his  country. 
Possessing  those  great  abilities  which  would  have  enabled 
him  to  achieve  eminence  in  any  position  of  life  and  to 
have  acquired  fortune,  he  chose  to  devote  his  talents  to 
the  public  welfare  and  to  lead  a  life  devoid  of  luxury  and 
to  die  without  even  a  competency. 

His  love  of  country  was  so  passionate  as  to  be  beyond 
the  understanding  of  many  men.  His  loyalty  was  so 
exalted  that  he  was  not  always  understood,  for  all  could 
not  rise  to  the  sublime  devotion  which  inspired  his  souL 
I  knew  Senator  Stone  better  than  any  man  outside  his 
immediate  blood  kin.  I  knew  him  so  well  that  I  am  sure 
I  knew  his  great  soul — the  soul  of  this  great  Missourian 
imd  great  American. 

'  Knowing  him  in  this  intimate  way,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  say  that  during  the  last  three  weeks  constant  news  from 
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the  battle  fields  of  France  telling  the  story  of  how  our 
lines  were  being  pushed  back  by  German  hordes  fell 
upon  his  heart  with  a  crushing  force.  Of  all  the  men  I 
have  known  there  is  not  one  who  seemed  to  me  to  feel  so 
much  the  weight  of  anxiety  for  our  cause,  upon  whose 
lips  there  was  so  passionate  a  prayer  for  victory  for  the 
arms  of  our  allies  and  of  our  own  soldiers.  I  use  no 
extravagance  of  speech  when  I  declare  that  could  we 
restore  to  him  the  life  that  has  passed  out  and  bring  him 
here  among  us  clothed  in  health  and  flesh  he  would  ^adly 
give  his  life  again  if  thereby  he  could  serve  his  country's 
cause  and  bring  to  it  a  great  and  victorious  peace. 

At  such  a  time  as  this  and  in  the  days  that  are  to  come, 
when  the  wounds  of  a  bleeding  world  must  be  bound  up, 
the  Senate  can  ill  afford,  his  State  can  ill  afford,  his 
country  can  ill  afford,  the  world  can  ill  afford  his  absence. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  the  following  resolutions  and  ask 
for  their  immediate  consideration. 

The  Vice  President.  The  resolutions  will  be  read. 

The  resolutions  (S.  Res.  225)  were  read,  considered  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with  deep  regret  and  pro- 
found sorrow  of  the  death  of  Hon.  William  Joel  Stone,  late  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  12  Senators  be  appointed  by  the 
Vice  President  to  take  order  for  superintending  the  funeral  of 
Bir.  Stone,  which  will  take  place  at  4  o'clock  post  meridian  to-day 
at  his  late  residence  in  this  city. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  his  remains  be 
removed  from  his  late  home  in  this  city  to  Nevada,  Mo.,  for  burial, 
in  charge  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  attended  by  the  committee, 
which  shall  have  full  power  to  carry  these  resolutions  into  effect. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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The  Vice  President  appointed,  under  the  second  resolu- 
tion, as  the  conunittee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  Mr.  Reed, 
Mr.  Hitchcock,  Mr.  Smith  of  Arizona*  Mr.  Pittman,  Mr. 
Jones  of  New  Mexico,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Kendrick,  Mr.  Gal- 
linger.  Mr.  Smoot,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Sutherland,  and  Mr. 
Femald. 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  the  following  resolu- 
tion and  ask  for  its  adoption. 

The  Vice  PRESmsNT.  It  will  be  read. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  deceased  the  Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to;  and  (at  12 
o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Tuesday,  April  16, 1918,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 

Wednesday,  January  16, 1919. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an  order 
made  by  the  Senate  at  this  time  to  fix  a  date  for  memorial 
addresses  on  the  late  Senator  Wuxiam  J.  Stone. 

The  order  was  read  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  the  Senate  convene  on  Sunday,  February  2, 1919, 
at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  to  consider  resolutions  in  commemoration  of 
the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  the  late  Senator  Wuxiam 
JoBL  Stonb. 

Mr.  Beckham.  On  January  2  an  order  was  entered  fixing 
February  9  as  the  date  for  memorial  addresses  on  the  late 
Senator  James.  Owing  to  a  conflict  in  dates,  I  ask  that  the 
order  be  changed  to  February  2  instead  of  February  9. 

The  Vice  President.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Chair  hears  none. 
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Sunday,  February  «,  1919. 
(Legislative  day  of  Friday,  January  SI,  1919.) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  on  the  expiration  of 
the  recess. 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  President,  I  present  the  following  resolu- 
tions and  ask  for  their  adoption. 

The  Vice  President.  The  resolutions  will  be  read. 

The  resolutions  (S.  Res.  433)  were  read,  considered  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  assembles  as  a  mark  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  Hon.  William  Joel  Stonb,  late  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Missouri,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  heretofore  made, 
to  enable  his  associates  to  pay  proper  tribute  to  his  high  char- 
acter and  distinguished  public  services. 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  again  expresses  its  profound  sorrow 
at  the  death  of  the  late  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  transmit  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased. 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  at  this  point  to  yield 
the  floor  to  my  colleague  [Mr.  Spencer]. 
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Address  of  Mr.  Spenger*  of  Missouri 

Mr.  President:  In  the  infallible  record  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  it  is  written :  ^  There  are  three  things  that  are 
never  satisfied — ^yea,  four  things  say  not.  It  is  enough.** 
The  first  of  these  is  the  grave,  always  demanding,  con- 
stantly receiving,  ever  insatiable. 

Again  its  awful  power  has  been  felt  in  this  Chamber 
and  ruthlessly  it  has  summoned  from  service  and  associa- 
tion and  cooperation  William  Joel  Stone. 

In  the  sad  hush  of  death  and  in  the  calm  reflection  that 
follows  thereafter  many  things  are  forgotten  which  per- 
haps ought  never  to  have  been  remembered  and  many 
things  are  remembered  which  certainly  ought  never  to 
have  been  forgotten. 

After  death  the  big  things,  commendable  and  worthy 
of  emulation,  in  the  character  and  speech  and  action  of 
him  who  is  gone  appear  like  gold  from  the  refiner's  fire» 
and  the  dross  of  human  imperfections,  so  common  to  us 
all,  becomes  alike  valueless  and  discarded. 

Great  in  mind,  great  in  speech,  great  in  accomplish- 
ment, as  was  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri  in 
whose  memory  we  are  this  day  assembled,  he  was  con- 
spicuously great  in  his  loyalty  and  fidelity  to  his  friends. 

Ingratitude  in  public  life  is  doubly  regrettable  and  des- 
picable. The  small  man  when  he  finds  himself  in  the 
possession  of  the  place  or  the  power  for  which  he  craved 
is  apt  to  forget  the  help  and  self-sacrifice  and  encourage- 
ment of  those  by  whose  efforts  his  ambitions  were  grati- 
fied, and  he  yields  easily  to  the  suggestion  of  indifference 
or  neglect  in  anything  that  concerns  their  interests  and 
does  not  directly  advance  his  own. 
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No  one  ever  accused  Senator  Stone  of  either  disloyalty 
to  his  friends,  personal  or  political,  or  of  indifference  to 
the  things  in  which  they  were  interested.  He  was  a  friend, 
tried  and  true,  faithful  and  loyal,  and  in  every  county  of 
Missouri  there  are  multitudes  of  those  who  have  followed 
his  political  career  in  the  county,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  governor  of  his  State,  and  as  a  Member  of 
this  body,  and  who  constantly  believed  in  him,  trusted 
him,  loved  him,  and  revere  his  memory. 

One  of  the  repeated  events  of  the  political  campaign 
last  fall  which  I  shall  always  remember  was  the  loving 
devotion  of  this  great  number  of  people,  most  of  them 
well  advanced  in  years,  who  could  not  speak  of  Senator 
Stone  without  a  tear,  and  whose  affection  and  admiration, 
which  represented  the  accumulated  growth  of  a  genera* 
tion,  nothing  could  either  shake  or  destroy.  He  was  the 
dominating  power  in  the  councils  of  his  partyi  for  30 
years.  When  danger  threatened,  when  differences  of 
opinion  became  acute,  it  was  to  his  wise  counsel  and 
unquestioned  party  loyalty  that  all  factions  turned  in 
confident  willingness  to  abide  by  his  decision,  certain 
alike  of  its  fairness  and  its  wisdom. 

He  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  He  won  his 
political  battles  even  when  the  odds  seemed  largely 
against  him.  He  was  one  of  the  great  men  of  his  party 
in  his  State  and  in  the  Nation. 

The  eloquent  words  which  he  himself  used  in  his  great 
eulogy  of  Hon.  James  N.  Bumes,  of  Missouri,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  30  years  ago  this  month,  may  with 
fitting  propriety  and  with  peculiar  appropriateness  be 
used  of  Senator  Stone: 

He  had  iron  in  his  blood.  He  was  a  dangerous  man  to  wron^. 
He  knew  how  to  remember,  how  to  resent,  how  to  revenge.  A 
fallen  foe  or  a  repentant  one  he  was  ready  always  to  forgive. 
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Accessible  at  all  times  to  honorable  reconciliation*  an  open  foe 
did  well  to  guard  with  caution  and  watch  with  apprehension. 
He  was  fruitful  of  resource,  adroit  in  attack,  masterful  in  de- 
fense, relentiess  in  pursuit.  His  enemies,  whether  those  who 
had  done  him  a  positive  wrong  or  those  who  had  stood  as  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  his  great  purposes,  had  never  any  reason 
to  doubt  that  sooner  or  later  an  opportunity  would  come  to  test 
his  mettie.  He  fought  as  occasion  required,  but  honorably.'  Some 
who  stood  against  him,  in  their  most  promising  periods  of  ap- 
parent safety,  have  suddenly  felt  their  foundations  sinking  and 
seen  the  fabric  of  their  strength  falling  about  them  without  com- 
prehending the  cause  of  disaster.  Others  he  has  confronted  and 
sprung  upon  with  Ihe  roar  and  crush  of  a  lion,  impatient  of  re- 
straint, and  swept  them  away  at  once.  While  his  enemy  stood 
upon  his  feet  to  strike  and  defy,  he  had  in  his  blood  the  merci- 
less instinct  of  battie  and  in  his  brain  the  inspiration  of  the 
warrior.  But  when  the  sun  went  down  upon  a  battie  finished 
there  came  back  to  his  heart  the  gentieness  of  a  woman  and  a 
longing  to  forgive  and  be  forgiven. 

As  an  orator  Senator  Stone  was  magnetic,  forceful,  elo- 
quent in  diction  and  in  manner,  thrilled  and  thrilling  in 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  felt  and  proclaimed  his 
sentiments.  Personal  gain  had  for  him  neither  temptation 
nor  attraction.  The  best  years  of  his  life  he  gave  to  the 
service  of  those  whom  he  represented.  Efficient  and 
painstaking,  alert  and  resourceful,  sympathetic  and  in- 
telligent, he  was  ever  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  public 
life  and  had  neither  the  ability  nor  the  time  to  acquire 
anything  for  himself.  He  died  a  poor  man  in  the  things 
of  this  world. 

Sorrow  and  joy  are  mingled  together  in  this  memorial 
service.  Sorrow  because  of  the  vacant  place,  the  van- 
ished touch,  the  silent  tongue,  the  lost  companionship;  joy 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  great  things  and  good  things 
which  abound  in  his  long  life  of  great  public  importance. 
We  bow  our  heads  in  sorrow,  but  in  the  very  midst  of 
grief  there  springs  up  with  ever-increasing  frequency  both 
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gratitude  and  love  for  the  good  things  that  abide  and  for- 
getfulness  of  the  mistakes  and  errors  that  are  forgotten. 
The  things,  that  have  been  wrongly  done  and  the  failures 
which  are  incident  to  human  life  let  us  write  them  in  the 
dew  of  the  morning  that  the  rising  sun  may  destroy  for- 
ever the  record.  The  things  in  which  we  rejoice  and  which 
we  eihulate  let  us  carve  upon  marble  that  they  may  with 
the  increasing  years  survive  forever. 

If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again? 

It  is  the  agonizing  question  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
remain.  It  is  the  problem  that  demands  solution  by  every 
open  grave.    It  is  the  unspoken  thought  of  every  mind. 

Of  the  life  beyond  the  grave  Senator  Stone  had  no 
doubt     Years  ago  he  said : 

This  I  do  know,  that  there  is  in  me,  as  in  you,  a  feeling  which  H 
independent  of  mere  desire,  a  strange  consciousness  that  is  not 
connected  with  any  sense  of  fear  or  hope,  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  us  that  is  not  "  of  the  earth  earthy  *';  that  is  not  of  this 
mortality,  mortal.    I  take  hold  of  this. 

In  the  last  hours  of  his  life  he  sent  a  message  to  Sims, 
the  veteran  barber  of  the  Senate,  whose  love  for  the  Word 
of  God  and  its  teaching  is  known  to  many  Senators  upon 
this  floor  and  from  whom  Senator  Stone  had  more  than 
once  heard  the  simple  story  of  the  cross.  He  died  on  the 
very  day  when  he  had  expected  to  again  hear  this  aged 
negro  preach,  and  the  message  which  he  sent  is  character^ 
istic  of  what  was  running  in  his  mind  at  the  last,  ^  Tell 
Sims  to  continue  to  preach  the  gospel*** 

Other  things  assume  their  proper  place  of  insignifi- 
cance in  the  shadow  of  eternity.  Pomp  and  power  and 
wealth  and  strength  are  empty  baubles  when  death  comes 
into  view.  It  is  so  compellingly  invincible.  Its  very 
silence  speaks  infallibly .  of  its  overwhelming  power. 
Whether  it  comes  without  expectation  or  in  the  course  of 
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waiting,  it  is  alike  the  manifestation  of  the  absolute  help* 
lessness  of  man  and  of  the  power  of  God. 

Once  after  travefing  for  hours  over  the  plains  and  look- 
ing upon  the  distant  hills  and  valleys  and  admiring  now 
more  and  now  less  the  changing  scenes  of  ordinary  things 
about  me  I  came,  almost  without  warning,  to  the  very 
brink  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  that  stretched 
out  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  in  a  continued  picture  of 
indescribable  grandeur. 

Mountains  of  varied  colors  were  piled  upon  mountains 
of  changing  hues,  and  in  spite  of  their  mammoth  size 
seemed  almost  lost  because  of  the  far  greater  immensity 
of  the  gulf  in  which  they  lay — a  gulf  which  the  ceaseless 
river,  looking  like  a  slender  band  of  silver  at  the  distant 
bottom  of  the  canyon,  had  cut  through  the  centuries  out 
of  rock  and  earth. 

I  gasped  for  breath  at  the  wonder  of  it  Man  was  im- 
potent either  to  create  it  or  to  imitate  it  or  to  prevent  it 
It  was  like  the  rising  of  the  sun  by  day  or  the  queenly 
luster  of  the  moon  by  night — the  mighty  work  of  Omnipo- 
tent God. 

So  in  this  hour  we  stand  in  solemn  awe  before  death, 
impotent  to  delay  or  prevent  Kings  ^and  paupers  are 
alike  subject  to  its  imperial  decree.  It  is  God  at  such  a 
time  with  whom  we  have  to  do.  He  who  ^  hath  measured 
the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand  and  meted  out 
Heaven  with  the  span  and  comprehended  the  dust  of  the 
earth  in  a  measure  and  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales 
and  the  hills  in  a  balance." 

Money  and  rank  and  earthly  achievement,  like  the  froth 
of  the  boiling  cauldron  which  for  the  moment  is  most 
conspicuous,  soon  disappears  and  fades  away.  The  en- 
during things — ^fidelity,  loyalty,  sympathy,  integrity, 
bravery,  gentleness — are  the  characteristics  that  abide, 
and  above  them  all  that  simple  faith  which,  like  a  little 
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child,  accepts  the  things  which  God  has  promised  and 
the  words  which  He  has  spoken. 

I  never  stand  above  a  bier  and  see 

The  seal  of  death  on  some  well-loved  face 

But  that  I  think  one  more  to  welcome  me 

When  I  shall  cross  the  intervening  space 

Between  this  land  and  that  one  over  there;  » 

One  more  to  make  the  strange  beyond  seem  fain 

And  so  for  me  there  nothing  is  in  death, 

And  so  the  grave  has  lost  its  victory; 

It  is  but  crossing  with  abated  breath 

And  white  set  face  a  little  strip  of  sea, 

To  find  the  loved  ones  waiting  on  the  shore. 

More  beautiful,  more  precious  than  before. 
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Ur,  President:  We  have  gathered  here  to-day  in  mem- 
ory of  one  who  was  in  fiublic  life,  with  certain  inter- 
missions, for  nearly  45  years,  a  record  of  public  service 
and  personal  sacrifice  rarely  equaled  even  in  the  United 
States. 

WnxiAM  Joel  Stone  had  the  force  of  character,  ability, 
and  education  which  equipped  him  for  great  success  and 
a  prosperous  career  in  his  chosen  profession.  Had  he 
followed  that  profession  he  would  have  attained  all  the 
luxuries  and  indulgences  which  success  in  it  brings.  Yet 
he  listened  to  the  call  of  public  service  and  at  the  age  of 
24  years  took  up  the  burdens  of  public  life,  which  he 
carried,  with  few  intermissions,  until  the  age  of  70,  when 
he  died  in  harness. 

I  have  coupled  with  this  public  service  a  suggestion  of 
personal  sacrifice,  and  that  was  characteristic  preemi- 
nently of  this  great  Senator  from  Missouri,  for  practically 
all  his  life  he  lived,  as  he  died,  a  poor  man,  content  with 
the  rather  meager  salaries  which  attach  to  public  office. 
There  was  a  quiet  dignity,  as  well  as  a  suggestion  of 
pathos,  in  Senator  Stone's  attitude  toward  the  world  in 
which  he  labored  so  long,  so  ably,  and  so  patiently  for 
such  modest  recompense,  when  he  might,  like  others  of 
his  ability,  have  commanded  so  much.  I  feel  justified, 
therefore,  in  speaking  of  him  as  one  who  made  a  personal 
sacrifice  in  serving  the  public. 

Mr.  President,  before  a  man  reaches  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  he  has  as  a  rule  gone  through  a  number  of 
severe  struggles  which  have  on  more  than  one  occasion 
tried  his  mettle.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  any  Member 
of  this  body  ever  passed  through  a  more  tempestuous 
career  of  political  struggle  in  his  own  State  than  did 
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Senator  Stone.  He  not  only  went  through  those  struggles 
for  himself  but  he  went  through  those  struggles  for  his 
party,  to  which  he  was  deeply  attached,  and  he  went 
through  them  for  his  friends,  for  whom  he  was  ready  to 
make  all  sacrifices.  He  was  a  seasoned  veteran  when  he 
came  here. 

Jfe  delighted  in  combat.  He  combined  a  wonderful 
degree  of  courage  with  a  very  unusual  sagacity,  and  at 
all  times  he  exhibited  that  fidelity  to  his  convictions  and 
to  his  friends  to  which  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Spencer]  has  already  referred.  In  all  these  contests  he 
showed  himself  to  be  a  foe  to  be  feared  and  a  friend  to  be 
trusted. 

When  he  entered  the  broader  field  of  national  politics 
he  took  naturally  and  of  right  a  high  position  of  leader- 
ship. I  remember  particularly  in  the  great  Bryan  cam- 
paigns, which  began  with  the  mighty  revolutionary  con- 
test of  1896,  WnxiAM  Joel  Stone  was  one  of  the  few  old 
honored  leaders  who  did  not  desert  the  standard  of  his 
party  but  who  came  forward  with  all  his  resources  to 
carry  out  the  party  decree  that  had  been  rendered  at 
the  Chicago  convention.  Later,  when  his  party  was  tri- 
umphant and  Wilson  was  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  with  a  Democratic  Congress,  Senator  Stone  gave 
to  the  great  constructive  measures  which  distinguished 
particularly  the  first  term  of  President  Wilson  all  the 
ability  and  all  the  energy  and  all  the  enthusiasm  which 
he  possessed.  He  struggled  to  bring  about  that  party 
solidarity  and  party  discipline  which  were  absolutely 
necessary  to  carry  these  great  national  measures  into 
efi'ect 

Senator  Stone  had  been  a  tower  of  strength  in  the  days 
of  struggling  Democracy,  and  he  became  one  of  the  active 
forces  which  made  effective  the  great  measures  that  were 
undertaken. 
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Bfr.  President,  let  us  not  forget  to  consider  the  great, 
final  sacrifice  of  Senator  Stone's  life.  I  have  said  he  lived 
a  life  of  public  service  and  sacrifice.  I  f uUy  believe  that 
in  the  decision  he  reached,  under  which  he  felt  compelled 
to  separate  himself  from  the  dominant  will  of  the  country, 
under  which  he  felt  compelled  to  vote  against  the  war 
which  the  country  had  decided  on,  he  made  that  final 
sacrifice  which  only  a  strong  and  courageous  man  is  will- 
ing  to  make  in  adhering  to  his  personal  convictions.  I  do 
not  know  with  whom  Senator  Stx>ne  consulted.  I  doubt 
whether  he  consulted  with  anyone.  I  knew  something 
of  his  decision  before  he  made  it  public  |  endeavored 
to  dissuade  him  from  it,  but  I  found  he  was  adamant  in 
his  conviction  that  he  was  right  He  felt  that  he  could 
not  change  his  position  without  sacrificing  bis  self-respect 
and  doing  violence  to  his  conscience.  He  could  easily 
foresee  the  storm  of  criticism  which  he,  invited,  but  he 
was  willing  to  make  that  final  sacrifice*  He  was  ready  to 
bear  the  criticism  of  the  world  and  the  opprobrium  which 
enemies  visited  upon  him;  he  was  willing  to  encounter 
all  that  for  the  sake  of  adhering  to  what  he  believed  to  be 
right 

Senator  Stx>ne,  as  I  have  said,  was  a  fighter.  He  was  a 
man  who  had  won  his  way  into  public  life  by  adherence 
to  his  convictions  and  by  devotion  to  his  party.  He  was 
the  **  stormy  petrel "  of  politics.  The  greater  the  storm 
the  higher  he  rose  above  it  He  was  not  willing  when  the 
great  crisis  came  to  yield  his  convictions.  He  was  against 
war  and  so  recorded  himself.  But  when  the  country  had 
made  its  decision  and  war  was  declared  we  all  remember 
how  Senator  Stone  took  up  actively  and  energetically  the 
fullest  and  most  complete  support  of  all  the  measures  pro- 
posed to  make  that  war  a  success. 
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Mr.  President:  My  acquaintance  with  Senator  Stx>nb 
covered  a  period  of  more  than  20  years.  Sometimes  it 
had  been  of  a  close  and  intimate  character,  sometimes  it 
had  resembled  that  of  a  casual  acquaintance,  but  from 
the  beginning  of  the  period  until  Senator  Stone's  death  I 
admired  him  for  his  courage,  for  his  ability  and  fearless- 
ness, for  his  disregard  personally  of  the  character  of  the 
opposition  he  aroused  or  encountered.  I  believe  he  as 
unhesitatingly  expressed  his  views,  his  likes  and  dislikes, 
as  any  man  I  ever  knew. 

A  good  many  of  us  recall  how  once  a  presidential  candi- 
date of  our  party  characterized  the  section  of  the  country 
from  which  I  come  as  **  the  enemy's  country.**  We  all 
probably  remember  the  scream  of  opposition  and  antag- 
onism in  the  public  press  when  that  expression  was  used. 
A  political  campaign  had  to  be  conducted  in  my  section 
of  the  country  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  Wuxiam  J.  Stone 
was  asked  to  take  charge  of  and  manage  that  Democratic 
campaign.  He  knew  as  well  as  any  man  what  effort  was 
involved,  how  unfriendly  for  the  most  part  would  be  the 
attitude  of  the  potential  forces,  and  yet,  as  a  duty  he  felt 
he  owed  to  his  party  and  his  country,  he  accepted  the 
work  and  conducted  that  campaign  so  far  as  it  could  be 
conducted  in  a  masterly  manner,  taking  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  to  further  the  interests  of  his  party  and 
its  then  candidate  with  great  tact  and  consummate  skill. 
Apologizing  to  none,  currying  favor  nowhere,  but  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  the  principles  of  his  party  in  the 
contest  in  every  way,  he  overlooked  no  opportunity  of 
which  a  brilliant  intellect  and  tireless  energy  could  avail 
itself. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  associated  with 
Senator  Stone  whenever  our  relations  were  of  such  a 
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character  that  they  could  approach  semi*intimacy.  He 
was  a  very  charming  man  in  his  personal  relations  with 
his  friends,  and  I  had  the  privilege  of  occupying  that  posi- 
tion from  time  to  time,  broken  sometimes  by  periods  of 
absence  and  now  and  then  by  occasions  when  we  had 
somewhat  violently  disagreed  on  public  matters  or  on 
questions  of  policy.  Any  man  who  Uved  with  Senator 
Stone,  in  my  opinion,  had  such  periods.  So  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  at  least,  while  courtesy  might  control  him  in 
small  differences,  when  anything  approached  a  funda- 
mental difference  it  was  well  to  be  prepared  for  any 
condition  of  antagonism  that  mi^t  arise. 

Senator  Stone  was  a  strong  man  and  fought  hard. 
When  he  felt  strongly,  personal  consideration  and  per* 
sonal  friendship  did  not  control  his  thoughts,  speech,  or 
action.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  wise,  able,  and  sometimes 
an  intense  advocate,  and  on  such  occasions  personal  con- 
siderations and  personal  relations,  so  far  as  my  observa- 
tion went,  had  little  weight  with  him.  He  was  a  great 
believer  in  the  efficacy  of  party  regularity  and  party  or- 
ganization, and  impatient  of  the  actions  of  anyone  unwill- 
ing or  unable  on  ordinary  occasions  to  subordinate  his 
views  to  the  opinions  of  his  colleagues  when  those  opin- 
ions were  expressed  clearly  by  the  majority,  and  he  never 
hesitated,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  express  to  his  colleagues, 
whether  of  his  own  party  or  the  opposition,  his  opinion  of 
their  acts  or  position,  and  used  no  honeyed  words  to 
soften  the  asperities  which  might  be  engendered. 

For  his  own  part,  there  were  very  few  occasions  when 
he  could  not  bring  his  own  action  into  accord  with  what 
he  knew  to  be  the  considered  conclusion  reached  by  his 
party  associates.  A  man  of  this  kind,  Mr.  President,  is  a 
useful  legislator.  My  judgment  is  that  either  branch  of 
Congress  is  better  off  the  more  men  of  this  type  are  found 
among  its  Members.    Life  sometimes  is  not  so  pleasant. 
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personal  relations  are  often  not  so  agreeable,  but  no  man 
who  respects  strength  and  vigor  and  ability  and  the  frank 
expression  of  views  held  by  his  colleagues  can  fail  to  ap* 
predate  the  life  and  character  of  Whxiam  Joel  Stone. 
No  one  despised  more  than  he  a  **  carpet  knight  **  in  poli- 
tics. He  was  a  leader  of  men,  and  led  them  as  com- 
mander of  the  fighting  forces. 

There  have  been  occasions  when  mistakenly,  as  I  think* 
he  assumed  positions  on  public  questions  not  held  by  a 
majority  of  us.  His  attitude  was  almost  invariably  mis- 
construed and  commented  upon  in  an  unfriendly  way  by 
many  enemies,  most  of  whom  he  despised;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  no  one  could  ever  properly  accuse  Senator  Stone 
of  being  un-American  or  unpatriotic,  for  no  man  more 
consistently  than  he,  after  we  entered  into  the  great  war, 
more  loyally  supported  measures  intended  to  strengthen 
our  country,  to  uphold  her  power,  and  to  bring  her  forces 
to  efficiency  and  victory. 

Senator  Stone  was  a  brilliant  man;  he  was  a  clever 
man;  he  was  an  eloquent  man;  and  he  gave  to  his  country 
the  best  that  was  in  him.  He  has  been  a  distinct  loss  to 
this  body,  and  those  of  us  who  knew  him  best,  even  when 
cordial  relations  were  sometimes  interrupted,  but  whose 
appreciation  of  him  survived  momentary  differenceSt 
know  well  that  Senator  Stone  was  a  strong,  able,  con- 
scientious American  patriot,  a  great  man,  and  a  good 
friend. 
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Mr.  President:  The  Senate  has  assembled  to-day  to 
honor  the  memory  of  one  of  our  late  and  distinguished 
colleagues.  Senator  WnxiAM  Joel  Stone,  of  Missouri. 
While  I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  the  close  personal 
relationship  with  Senator  Stone,  either  in  committee  asso- 
ciation or  long  service  enjoyed  by  some  Senators,  yet  our 
association  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  in  other  ways 
compelled  my  admiration  of  him  and  his  tireless  and 
efficient  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Missouri  is  one  of  the  very  great  States  of  the  Union — 
important  in  natural  resources,  in  its  location,  in  its  prin- 
cipal cities,  and,  more  than  in  other  ways,  in  the  character 
of  its  people.  When  I  came  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1904,  as  a  result  of  the  Republican  landslide  of 
that  year,  the  political  complexion  of  the  delegation  from 
Missouri  had  changed  to  some  degree.  I  found  there,  how- 
ever, firmly  entrenched  in  the  confidence  of  their  constitu- 
ents several  strong  Representatives,  and  notably  among 
the  leaders  in  that  body  two  men  who  had  even  then  made 
their  impress  on  the  House  of  Representatives  and  on 
the  country — ^Davi^  A.  De  Armond,  who  at  that  time  was 
a  member  of  the  powerful  Committee  on  Rules  and  one  of 
the  deservedly  leading  debaters  and  Members  of  the 
House,  who  came  to  an  untimely  end  in  attempting  to  res- 
cue his  grandson  from  a  burning  building;  and  the  other, 
the  present  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Champ  Clark,  who,  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  his 
State,  is  completing  a  term  of  service  in  that  position  as 
long  as  that  great  office  has  been  held  by  any  man  in  the 
history  of  our  Government 

Being  a  new  Member,  with  a  maximum  of  time  and  a 
minimum  of  responsibilities,  I  had  opportunity  to  study 
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political  conditioiis.  Quite  naturally  my  attention  was 
called  to  a  State  which  retained  and  promoted  men  of 
such  ability  and  qualities,  and  my  interest  led  me  to  look 
into  the  past  and  the  then  present  senatorial  representation 
of  Missouri,  only  to  find  that  the  characteristics  and  quali- 
ties  which  had  caused  the  selection  of  such  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  had  been  equally  evidenced 
in  the  selection  of  Members  of  the  Senate  from  the  earliest 
days  of  the  State.  Mr.  Benton  was  an  important  figure  in 
a  Senate  led  by  some  of  the  greatest  men  in  our  political 
history,  and  his  prominence  and  usefulness  served  as  a 
standard  which  has  been  maintained  throughout  the  life 
of  the  State  down  to  our  own  time  in  the  selection  of  men 
of  great  capacity  to  represent  Missouri  in  the  Senate. 

As  a  recent  example  of  this  custom,  Missouri  was  rep* 
resented  in  the  Senate  during  the  last  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  by  two  of  the  most  conspicuous  men  who 
have  served  in  this  body— the  silver-tongued  Vest  and 
that  sterling  militant  figure,  Francis  Marion  Cockrell,  who 
only  recently  ended  his  service  in  connection  with  the 
National  Government        , 

Notwithstanding  the  great  qualities  of  these  men  and 
others  to  whom  I  have  not  time  to  make  special  reference, 
they  were  succeeded  by  one  who,  in  my  opinion,  excelled 
them  all  in  political  wisdom  and  leadership.  Senator 
Stone  was  for  many  years  a  leading  figure  in  this  body. 
While  I  had  never  heard  him  speak  when  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law,  he  was  undoubtedly  a  most  effective  ad- 
vocate in  civil  life.  He  at  least  brought  that  quality  to 
the  Senate  and  became  the  skillful  advocate  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  he  represented  and  of  his  political 
party.  That  he  performed  that  service  with  great  effec- 
tiveness is  known  to  every  man  with  whom  he  served. 
Those  who  have  heard  him  will  never  forget  his  ingen- 
ious pleas  for  any  cause  in  the  interests  of  his  constituents 
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or  the  Democratic  Party,  although  the  soundness  of  some 
of  the  policies  he  advocated  was  sometimes  questioned  by 
his  political  opponents  and  even  by  his  political  friends. 
I  have  never  heard  any  stronger  arguments  in  such  mat- 
ters than  he  has  made  in  this  Chamber,  and  his  loss  to 
his  State  and  to  his  party  in  this  body  is  as  nearly  irrep- 
arable as  can  be  the  loss  of  any  one  man. 

I  had  kindly  and  friendly  relations  with  him.  While 
an  extreme  partisan,  he  was  on  most  cordial  terms  with 
many  of  those  not  aligned  with  him  politically,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  one  incident  in  my  political  life  which  will 
always  make  me  recall  his  friendly  tendencies  toward  his 
associates.  Soon  after  I  entered  the  Senate  I  made  a  trip 
to  the  West  which  was  largely  political  in  its  character. 
This  was  well  known  to  Senator  Stone,  and  my  errand 
was  not  one  in  which  in  any  way  obligated  him  to  give 
any  attention  to  my  visit  to  his  State.  Yet  when  I  arrived 
in  Missouri  he  was  one  bf  the  fib:*st  men  to  call  on  me  at 
my  hotel  and  welcome  me  to  his  State.  He  not  only  did 
that,  but  he  took  particular  pains  to  express  his  friendly 
views  about  me  and  my  mission  to  those  of  my  political 
party,  with  whom  he  was  on  close  intimate  personal 
terms.  While  I  did  not  learn  this  from  him  personally,  I 
had  ample  evidence  of  its  truth  in  many  instances,  and  it 
showed  a  most  unusual  kindliness  and  friendly  disposi- 
tion toward  a  political  opponent 

Fewmen  have  had  a  longer  or  more  varied  political  serv- 
ice. Senator  Stone  served  six  years  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives more  than  30  years  ago,  was  governor  of  his 
State  for  a  term  of  4  years,  and  served  in  the  Senate  for 
15  years,  undoubtedly  having  a  life  lease  on  the  latter 
oflSce.  While  he  had  reached  an  age  when  men  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  retire  or,  at  least,  modify  their 
activities,  he  continued  strong  and  vigorous  to  the  end, 
and  if  he  had  been  spared  I  am  confident  he  would  have 
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continued  for  many  years  to  have  been  an  important 
figure  in  senatorial  life  and  in  the  leadership  of  his  party. 
Senator  Stone  was  a  consistent  party  man.  He  had  a 
sincere  belief  and  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  the  principles 
and  policies  of  the  Democratic  Party,  and  to  the  day  of 
his  death  he  never  tired  or  relaxed  in  his  efforts  to  ad- 
vance  his  party's  cause.  While  I  could  very  seldom  agree 
with  him  on  matters  of  political  policy,  I  never  questioned 
the  sincerity  of  his  faith  in  the  doctrines  he  championed, 
and  the  vigor  and  sincerity  with  which  he  advocated  them 
compelled  my  respect  and  admiration.  I  feel  that  I  am 
expressing  the  sentiments  of  my  colleagues  when  I  say 
that  his  passing  is  deeply  regretted  among  his  old  asso- 
ciates in  this  body,  and  in  his  death  the  citizens  of  Mis- 
souri have  lost  a  representative  whose  first  thought  was 
of  them,  their  welfare,  and  who  was  a  most  jealous  guard- 
ian of  their  interests. 
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Mr.  President:  The  eloquent  eulogies  to  which  we  have 
just  listened  leave  but  little  for  me  to  say,  but  the  occasion 
and  my  loyalty  to  the  memory  of  one  whom  I  was  proud 
to  call  friend  bid  me  speak.  We  pay  tribute  to-day  to  one 
who  was  a  great  American,  a  tried  and  proven  statesman, 
a  sincere  and  uncompromising  Democrat,  a  leader,  a 
strong,  independent,  genuine  man,  who  in  a  long  and  illus- 
trious career  established  himself  in  his  State  and  in  the 
Nation. 

During  the  memorable  political  campaign  of  1896  I 
first  met  Senator  Stoi<ie,  though  his  name  and  achieve- 
ments were  known  to  me  prior  to  that  time.  During  the 
campaign  just  alluded  to  his  qualities  of  leadership  were 
conspicuously  demonstrated.  Thereafter  and  until  his 
death  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  political  leaders  in  his 
party.  Later,  and  when  I  had  opportunity  to  become  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  this  great  man,  my  admiration  for 
his  ability,  sagacity,  chivalry,  and  all  those  elements  of 
leadership  developed  in  so  preeminent  degree  in  him  was 
increased.  When  he  was  called  from  our  midst  I  felt — 
paraphrasing  the  words  of  Burke — ^like  saying,  '*  The  age 
of  political  chivalry  is  done,  and  the  glory  of  political  lead- 
ership has  departed.*'  But,  like  all  men  who  strive  might- 
ily, with  undaunted  courage,  and  who  contend  for  the  tri- 
umph of  the  principles  in  which  they  sincerely  believe,  he 
provoked  animosities  and  encountered  fierce  opposition. 
The  path  of  the  strong  man,  of  the  bold  and  uncompromis- 
ing man,  always  has  and  always  will  be  beset  with  difficul- 
ties. This  is  true  in  every  field  of  human  endeavor.  It  is 
conspicuously  true  in  the  political  arena  and  in  all  those 
fields  relating  to  governments  and  questions  affecting  the 
State.    Leadership  results  from  contests,  from  the  con- 
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flicts  which  ever  will  exist  among  a  progressive  and  virile 
people. 

Senator  Stone  was  deeply  versed  in  the  psychology  of 
the  people;  he  knew  well  the  lessons  taught  in  humanity's 
volume  and  had  no  illusions  concerning  the  fierce  and 
continuous  struggles  awaiting  this  and  all  other  peoples. 
He  was  no  visionary,  and  deduced  his  line  of  conduct 
from  the  experiences  of  the  past  and  his  rational  and 
comprehensive  studies  of  his  day.  Some  men  become 
leaders  because  they  are  opportunists.  They  seize  upon 
some  passing  whim  or  seize  the  banner  carried  by  an  hys- 
terical crowd.  Such  leadership  is  false  and  deadly.  It 
brings  humiliation  to  the  erstwhile  leader  and  defeat  and 
disaster  to  his  followers.  Senator  Stone  was  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  view  that  there  is  an  underlying  im- 
mutable law  which  manifests  itself  in  what  we  call  social 
evolution  and  which  finds  expression  in  the  social  prog- 
ress we  behold  in  the  human  race. 

While  he  regarded  society  as  dynamic  and  not  static, 
he  believed  it  to  be  subject  to  unseen  but  nevertheless 
unchangeable  principles.  Cause  and  effect  had  applica- 
tion in  human  affairs  and  in  the  world's  development  and 
activities.  Believing  thus,  he  sought  to  understand  the 
evolutionary  processes  finding  manifestation  in  the 
world  and  to  conform  his  conduct,  and  so  far  as  possible 
the  conduct  of  others,  to  these  unseen  yet  controlling 
influences  to  which  aU  are  subject  He  sought  to  ascer- 
tain the  motives  and  purposes  of  individuals,  communi- 
ties, and  nations,  the  conflicting  currents  which  bore  hu- 
manity, the  causes  and  effects  of  individual,  community, 
and  State  action  and  conduct  These  questions  he 
studied,  and  studied  thoroughly.  In  his  active  and  an- 
alytical mind  these  great  forces  and  questions  were 
weighed  and  balanced.  Such  study  and  effort  gave  him 
wisdom  and  qualified  him  for  safe  and  brilliant 
leadership. 
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His  keen  and  discriminating  mind  enabled  him  to  di- 
vine the  dangers  to  State  or  party,  as  well  as  to  antici- 
pate the  plans  and  purposes  of  his  adversaries.  One  of 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Senator  Stone  was 
his  devotion  to  his  political  principles  and  the  political 
party  with  which  he  was  identified  during  his  entire  life. 
This  devotion  did  not  result  from  a  desire  for  place  or 
power,  but  rather  from  his  supreme  love  of  country,  the 
form  of  government  under  which  we  live,  and  the  princi- 
ples for  which  the  Democratic  Party  stands.  He  recog- 
nized that  political  parties  were  essential  under  our  form 
of  government,  but  he  believed  that  political  parties 
should  exist  not  for  the  gratification  of  the  ambitions  or 
desires  of  any  person  or  for  mere  party  triumph  but  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Republic  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  Believing  that  the  mission  of  the  Democratic 
Party  was  to  preserve  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  maintain  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  and  the 
rights  reserved  by  them  as  well  as  by  the  people,  he 
earnestly  devoted  himself  to  that  party.  Merely  to  be 
successful  was  not  what  he  sought;  he  sincerely  and 
ealnestly  desired  his  country's  welfare.  Autocracy  or 
imperialism  in  any  form  was  obnoxious  to  him.  His 
political  philosophy  found  expression  in  the  undying 
teachings  of  Jefferson. 

Senator  Stone  always  trusted  the  people.  He  was  vigi- 
lant to  oppose  power  and  any  movement  which  sought  to 
deprive  the  people  of  the  States  of  the  rights,  liberties, 
and  prerogatives  which,  under  our  dual  form  of  govern- 
ment, they  have  reserved  to  themselves.  In  his  view,  the 
Democratic  Party  was  charged  with  the  sacred  duty  of 
defending  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
individual  liberty  of  the  American  people.  He  was  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  the  view  that  eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  liberty  and  that  there  is  no  promise  of 
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immortality  even  to  a  Republic  which  recognizes  that  all 
just  powers  are  derived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
Accordingly  he  viewed  with  apprehension  any  movement 
looking  toward  a  deprivation  of  the  States  of  reserved 
rights  and  the  assumption  of  power  and  authority  by  the 
Federal  Government  not  delegated  to  iL 

By  many  he  was  regarded  as  a  strong  partisan.  Strong 
men  become  strong  partisans.  Principles  which  they  be- 
lieve in  become  a  part  of  the  fiber  of  their  being;  they  are 
ready  to  fight  for  them;  they  gladly  die  for  them.  But, 
I  repeat,  his  devotion  to  party  was  superinduced  by  his 
love  of  country.  If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  chief  char- 
acteristic of  WoxiAM  J.  Stone  I  think  I  should  unhesitat- 
ingly say  it  was  love  of  his  country.  He  believed  in  this 
Republic  in  its  destiny;  he  regarded  it  as  a  rich  benefac- 
tion from  an  overruling  Providence,  a  patrimony  not  to 
be  squandered  but  to  be  sacredly  protected;  a  light  which 
in  the  darkness  of  the  world  was  to  shine  to  illumine  the 
pathway  of  the  oppressed  and  downtrodden  throughout 
the  world.  I  think  he  exemplified  in  his  loyalty  to  country 
the  words  of  a  great  writer,  who  said: 

Holy  is  my  hearth; 

Holy  will  be  to  Thee  my  house. 

His  country  was  his  hearthstone;  it  was  his  sacred 
house  which  was  not  to  be  defiled  or  destroyed.  To  him 
it  was  always  holy;  he  desired  that  to  all  others  it  should 
be  holy.  When  I  think  of  Senator  Stone  I  remember  the 
words  of  another,  who  said: 

I  do  love  my  country's  good  with  a  respect  more  tender. 
More  holy  and  profound,  than  my  own  life. 

As  stated,  he  believed  in  party  organization,  not  for 
party  victory  or  party  achievement  or  success  but  to 
defeat  what  he  regarded  as  un-American  principles  and 
to    preserve    the    Nation.    He    knew    that    in    a  pure 
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democracy  or  in  a  representative  government — and,  in- 
deed, in  all  political  structures — there  are  contending 
forces,  those  seeking  liberty,  freedom,  progress;  others 
fighting  for  stagnant  or  retrogressive  conditions.  He 
realized  that  any  party  too  long  in  power,  free  from  op- 
position or  criticism,  will  become  stagnant  and  finally 
reactionary  and  oppressive.  Therefore  he  welcomed  a 
strong  and  vigorous  opposition  party  and  believed  that 
under  our  form  of  government  the  principles  of  liberty 
could  be  best  preserved  through  the  instrumentality  of 
virile,  puissant,  political  parties  contending  in  the  public 
arena  for  supremacy.  However,  believing  political  par- 
ties as  the  instrumentality  to  bring  about  good  govern- 
ment, he  regarded  it  as  their  sacred  duty  to  stand  for 
moral  principles  and  for  freedom  and  righteousness, 
accepting  the  view  that  the  Constitution  of  these  United 
States  is  a  visible  manifestation  of  God's  providence  to 
the  world.  He  felt  that  political  parties  were  corrupt 
and  immoral  if  they  sought  mere  party  advantage  or  their 
course  tended  to  the  undermining  of  our  Government 

Mr.  President,  I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  this  great 
man  did  not  regard  the  Republic  as  a  phantom  or  an 
evanescent  form,  but  he  believed  that  it  would  endure 
for  the  ages.  He  therefore  consecrated  his  life  to  the 
preservation  of  the  Republic  and  the  principles  of  liberty 
for  which  it  stands.  He  had  a  profound  reverence  for 
the  fathers  and  the  founders  of  the  Republic  and  regarded 
political  truths  as  sacred  and  immortal.  He  belonged  to 
the  school  of  political  thought  which  believes  that  there 
are  certain  fundamental  principles  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness which  constitute  the  foundation  and  structure  of  just 
governments,  the  same  as  there  are  inmiortal  truths  that 
are  the  basis  of  religion  and  of  the  spiritual  life.  He  be- 
lieved with  Hamilton  that  **  the  sacred  rights  of  man  are 
not  to  be  searched  for  in  old  documents  and  musty  rec- 
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ords.  They  are  written  as  with  the  sunbeam  in  the  whole 
volume  of  human  nature  by  the  hand  of  divinity  itself 
and  can  never  be  erased  by  mortal  power.** 

Possessing  these  views,  he  sought  the  faith  and  teach- 
ings of  the  founders  of  the  Republic  and  of  his  party  for 
wisdom  to  guide  him  in  his  tempestuous,  heroic,  and 
intrepid  career. 

Mr.  President,  another  striking  characteristic  of  this 
great  man  was  his  sincerity.  Carlyle,  who  philosophises 
and  teaches,  declares  that  sincerity  is  the  chief  fact  about 
a  man.  Sincere  men,  of  course,  are  often  wrong;  but  a 
sincere  one,  when  right,  is  the  safest  of  leaders.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  \}St.  Hitchcock]  has  just  alluded  to  the 
strong  convictions  which  Senator  Stone  possessed  and  to 
the  fact  that  when,  after  serious  meditation  and  study,  he 
had  reached  a  conclusion,  he  was  adamant  He  followed 
his  convictions  to  the  end,  regardless  of  consequences,  and 
knowing  at  times  full  well  that  such  a  course  would  result 
in  denunciation  and  the  most  violent  opposition.  The 
truth  of  this  statement  is  exemplified  in  his  attitude  to- 
ward the  war  with  Germany.  Senator  Stoke  believed  that 
our  Nation  could  avoid  war  with  the  central  empires  with- 
out detracting  from  its  honor.  Doubtless  there  were  many 
reasons  which  combined  to  lead  him  to  withhold  support 
from  the  resolution  which  was  the  equivalent  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Germany.  Perhaps  his  sympathy  for 
the  people — the  wives  and  mothers  who  would  lose  hus- 
bands and  sons — strongly  influenced  his  determination  to 
oppose  entering  the  war.  The  daily  reports  of  the  san- 
guinary conflicts  upon  the  fields  of  France  and  Belgium 
brought  to  him  inexpressible  torrow.  He  grieved  at  the 
sufferings  and  sorrows  that  were  overwhelming  Europe 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.  He  hoped  that  this  Nation 
could  avoid  entering  the  bloody  conflict,  and  that  its  posi- 
tion as  the  leading  neutral  Nation  of  the  world  would 
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give  it  a  moral  power  that  could  be  exercised  to  pacify 
and  heal  the  contending  nations.  He  knew  the  horrors  of 
war,  the  sorrows  and  the  trials  and  the  broken  hearts 
and  destroyed  homes  which  it  brings.  ^  Unseen  by  the 
corporal  eyes,  but  too  clearly  visible  to  the  mind's  eye,  he 
could  see  the  great  army  of  the  dead,  the  abandoned,  the 
forgotten;  the  army  of  cruel  tortures  and  prolonged  in- 
firmities, which  pursues  its  fatal  march  behind  what  men 
so  often  call  glory.** 

But,  Mr.  President,  Senator  Stone,  as  much  as  any  liv- 
ing man,  comprehended  the  aftermath  of  the  war.  He 
realized  the  stupendous  problems  which  would  arise 
when  peace  was  declared.  He  could  foresee  the  unrest 
and  disorder,  the  unloosing  of  our  social,  religious,  and 
other  bonds,  and  the  madness  and  chaos  of  the  people. 
He  looked  with  dread  upon  what  the  tide  of  war  would 
bring  to  our  own  land  and  what  its  consequences  would 
be  with  respect  to  our  own  institutions  and  our  social 
structure.  With  prophetic  eye  he  saw  the  picture  which 
in  part  we  now  behold,  and  he  dreaded  the  evils  which 
now  threaten  the  world.  He  felt  that  if  we  entered  the 
war  it  might  lead  to  an  abandonment  of  the  policies  an- 
nounced by  Washington  and  Jefferson  and  Monroe  and 
the  fathers  who  gave  us  the  Republic.  Perhaps  some  may 
say  he  was  provincial,  but  he  believed  that  this  was  the 
greatest  Government  of  the  world  and  that  it  should  pot 
be  drawn  into  entangling  alliances  or  into  the  great  mael- 
strom of  European  nations.  He  wanted  an  American 
character;  a  great,  powerful  American  Nation,  independ- 
ent of  other  nations,  not  chained  or  bound  or  limited  by 
the  political  structures  of  other  lands  and  climes.  I  re* 
member  speaking  with  him  shortly  before  the  declaration 
of  war  upon  the  part  of  this  Government  He  stated,  in 
effect,  that  he  was  afraid  of  the  future  and  the  effects  of 
the  great  tragedy  being  enacted  in  Europe;  and  then  he 
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added*  **  I  want  to  keep  this  Republic  as  it  was  handed  to 
us  by  the  fathers.**  I  remember  that  he  referred  to  Wash- 
ington and  his  position  with  respect  to  entangling  alli- 
ances, and  expressed  the  belief  that  if  we  entered  the  war 
it  would  result  in  a  departure  from  what  he  regarded  as 
the  sound  and  safe  policy  for  our  country  to  pursue.  He 
referred  to  several  statements  made  by  Washington,  one 
of  which  was  contained  in  a  letter  written  by  Washington 
to  Patrick  Henry.  This  morning  I  found  the  letter  and 
from  it  copied  the  following  extract: 

My  ardent  desire  and  my  aim  has  been  *  *  *  to  comply 
strictly  with  all  our  engagements,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  to 
keep  the  United  States  free  from  political  connection  with  every 
other  country,  to  see  them  independent  of  all,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  none.  In  a  word,  I  want  an  American  character  that 
the  powers  of  Europe  may  be  convinced  that  we  act  for  ourselves 
and  not  for  others.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  only  way  to  be 
respected  abroad  and  happy  at  home,  and  not  by  becoming 
partisans  of  Great  Britain  or  France,  create  dissension,  disturb 
the  public  tran<tuillity,  and  destroy,  perhaps  forever,  the  cement 
which  binds  the  Union. 

There  can  be  no  question,  Mr.  President,  upon  the  part 
of  those  who  knew  Senator  Stone  but  that  his  opposition 
to  war  was  in  part  based  upon  his  sincere  conviction  that 
war  would  bring  sorrow  and  suffering  to  the  American 
people  and  likewise  jeopardize  the  Republic  and  endan- 
ger the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  American  people. 
He  was  preeminently  American.  He  loved  his  country  and 
he  idealized  his  State.  His  affection  for  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri was  really  pathetic.  He  spoke  the  name  **  Missouri  ** 
with  a  love  and  an  affection  found  in  the  voice  of  a  mother 
for  her  child. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hitchcock]  has  just 
referred  to  Senator  Stone's  position  on  the  war.  Many 
of  us  differed  from  Senator  Stone  in  his  position  taken 
upon  this  important  question.     We  believed  that  the 
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honor  of  our  Nation,  the  defense  of  our  Government  and 
our  people  demanded  that  the  United  States  should  ac^ 
cept  the  condition  of  war  which  Germany  had  created, 
and  that  we  should  cast  our  fortunes  with  Great  Britain 
and  France  and  their  gallant  allies  in  hurling  back  the 
advancing  hosts  of  the  central  powers,  who  sought  the 
conquest  of  Europe,  if  not  the  world.  But  to  Senator 
Stone  war  seemed  a  great  and  unnecessary  tragedy.  He 
visualized  its  horrors  and  with  prophetic  eye  compre^ 
hended  the  evils  which  would  follow  when  peace  came. 
But  when  we  had  decided  for  war  no  one  more  vigorously 
supported  the  Nation,  the  President,  and  the  cause  than 
did  he.  Senators  will  remember  the  tense  and  dramatic 
situation  when  the  resolution  recognizing  a  state  of  war 
was  under  consideration  in  this  body.  Standing  in  the 
aisle  of  this  Chamber,  Senator  Stone,  with  deep  feeling 
and  appealing  earnestness,  gave  expression  to  his  senti- 
ments and  voiced  his  view  that  if  we  entered  into  the  war 
it  would  be  '*  a  colossal  blunder.*'  Then»  in  simple  and 
eloquent  terms,  he  stated  his  position  as  follows: 

But  if  the  constituted  powers  of  my  Gbvernment,  the  powers 
constitutioiially  authorized  to  speak  for  the  people  on  this  mo- 
mentous issue,  shall  decide  for  war,  and  we  go  into  war,  then  I 
shall  cast  all  doubts  and  forebodings  to  the  winds,  and  my  eyes 
thenceforth  will  be  blind  to  everything  but  the  flag  of  my  coun- 
try»  borne  by  American  boys  through  the  storm  of  war»  and  my 
ears  deaf  to  every  call  save  that  of  my  country  in  its  hour  of 
peril.  If  Congress  unfurls  the  battle  flag,  however  profound  my 
sorrow,  I  wiU  at  once  stand  in  salute  to  that  flag,  dutifully  willing 
and  ready  to  perform  any  service,  to  make  any  sacrifice  necessaiy 
to  bring  the  cause  we  espouse  to  a  successful  issue. 

When  the  Nation  spoke  he  saluted  the  flag  and  followed 
it  and  the  brave  and  gallant  American  soldiers  with  a 
solicitude  and  devotion  unsurpassed  by  anyone. 

He  cared  but  little  for  nonessentials,  but  was  firm  and 
unyielding  when  principles  which  be  regarded  as  funda^ 
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mental  were  involvecL  Criticism  from  enemies  did  not 
affect  him,  but  the  criticism  of  friends  grieved  him  to  the 
heart;  but  neither  criticism  nor  opposition  from  friend  or 
from  foe  swerved  him  from  the  path  which  he  conceived 
to  be  the  path  of  duty.  In  thinking  of  him  I  am  reminded 
of  the  words  of  Channing  when  he  said: 

I  call  that  mind  free  which  protects  itself  against  the  usurpa- 
tions of  society,  which  does  not  cower  to  human  opinion,  which 
feels  itself  accountable  to  a  hi^er  tribunal  than  man's,  which 
respects  a  higher  law  than  fashion,  which  respects  itself  too 
much  to  be  the  slave  or  tool  of  the  many  or  the  few. 

While  not  in  agreement  with  him  upon  all  views  which 
he  expressed  or  positions  by  him  taken,  I  nevertheless  re- 
spected his  intellectual  honesty,  his  mental  integrity,  and 
the  motives  and  purposes  by  which  he  was  guided. 

Senator  Stone  was  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  desired  this  Republic  to  lead  the  world,  and  the 
American  people,  by  reason  of  their  ideals,  their  achieve* 
ments,  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedon,  to  be  the 
evangels  of  a  strong  and  enduring  political  faith.  I  recall 
his  interest  in  all  efforts  to  unify  the  polyglot  population 
within  the  United  States.  Frequently  he  talked  with  me 
concerning  the  separatist  movements  which  had  prevented 
the  amalgamation  and  absorption  of  the  aliens  who  had 
come  to  this  land.  He  was  anxious  for  the  adoption  of 
some  plan  that  would  Americanize  the  alien  in  our  midst 
and  enable  him  to  comprehend  our  form  of  government 
and  the  institutions  under  which  we  live.  Deeply  sympa« 
thetic  with  the  masses  who  had  sought  industrial  and  po- 
litical freedom  under  this  flag,  he  regarded  it  as  the  duty 
of  the  States  and  the  Nation  to  afford  them  full  importu- 
nity to  enjoy  the  bounties  of  this  land  of  opportunity,  not 
only  material  bounties,  but  those  finer  spiritual  and  ethical 
ones  which  have  blossomed,  even  if  they  have  not  come  to 
fruitiont  under  our  institutions. 
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I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  his  thoughts  were  always  for  the 
people,  for  their  welfare,  for  their  prosperity,  for  his  State 
and  its  progress  and  development,  and  for  this  Republic 
and  its  perpetuity.  But  his  political  views  recognized  that 
the  prosperity  of  a  nation  depends  upon  the  development 
of  individual  character  and  an  adherence  to  those  virtues 
which  are  the  product  of  rational  conception  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  individual  to  the  State.  I  think  it  can  be  stated 
of  Senator  Stone  that  his  conceptions  of  what  was  essen- 
tial to  a  vigorous  and  prosperous  Commonwealth  were  in 
harmony  with  the  words  of  Lecky  when  he  declares  that  a 
nation  is  prosperous  when  and  as  long  i 


its  foundation  is  laid  in  pure  domestic  life,  in  eommercial  integ- 
rity, in  a  hi^  standard  of  moral  worth  and  of  public  spirit,  in 
simple  habits,  in  courage,  uprightness,  and  a  certain  soundness 
and  moderation  of  Judgment  which  springs  quite  as  much  from 
character  as  from  intellect  If  you  would  form  a  wise  judgment 
of  the  ftiture  of  a  nation,  observe  carefully  whether  these  quali- 
■tfes  are  increasing  or  decaying.  Observe  especially  what  quali- 
ifes  count  for  most  in  pubUc  life.  Is  character  becondng  of 
greater  or  less  importance?  Are  the  men  who  obtain  the  highest 
posts  in  the  Nation  men  of  whom  in  private  life  and  irrespective 
of  party  competent  judges  speak  with  genuine  respect?  Are  they 
of  sincere  convictions,  consistent  lives,  indisputable  integrity? 
*  *  *  It  is  by  observing  this  moral  current  that  you  c^n  best 
cast  the  horoscope  of  a  nation. 

Mr.  President,  with  other  Senators  I  went  to  the  State 
which  our  departed  friend  represented  in  this  Chamber. 
I  attended  the  simple  but  inspiring  funeral  services,  where 
friends  from  far  and  near  gathered  to  pay  their  final 
tribute  of  love  and  affection  to  one  whom  they  had  fol- 
lowed for  so  many  years.  A  deep  and  profound  religious 
fervor  rested  upon  all,  and  the  services  portrayed  the 
faith,  that  simple  yet  mystic  and  undying  faith,  which 
Senator  Stoke  had  in  the  life  beyond  and  in  the  merciful 
eternal  Father  who  guides  men  and  nations. 
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Perhaps  he  would  have  experienced  some  difficulty  in 
his  lifetime  in  defining  his  creed.  He  was  not  dogmatic, 
nor»  indeed,  could  it  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  orthodoii, 
and  yet  if  we  accept  Kanfs  definition  of  religion  it  may 
truthfully  be  said  that  he  was  a  religious  man  and  exem- 
plified his  faith  in  his  life.    The  philospher  says — 

That  religion  consists  in  recognizing  all  our  duties  as  divine 
conunands. 

Perhaps  his  religious  creed  might  be  smnmed  up  in 
these  words: 

Religion  is  a  belief  in  an  everlasting  God;  that  is,  a  divine 
mind  and  will,  ruling  the  universe  and  holding  moral  relations 
with  mankind. 

Religion  was  not  with  him  a  metaphysical  abstraction 
nor  a  scientific  fbrmula.  He  did  not  concern  himself  as 
to  whether  it  was  susceptible  of  scientific  demonstration, 
but  it  was  to  him  nevertheless  something  which  was  real 
and  indispensable  to  man's  welfare  and  social  progress. 
It  may  sound  paradoxical,  yet  I  think  it  is  true  that  even 
men  of  the  greatest  intellect  and  who  demand  the  applica- 
tion of  the  strictest  rules  of  logic  and  who  accept  many 
of  what  may  be  called  the  radical  teachings  of  science 
deny  the  application  of  such  principles  when  they  come  to 
deal  with  the  spiritual  forces  and  the  religious  faith  which 
form  so  important  a  part  in  the  life  of  men  and  which 
so  powerfully  determine  the  character  and  nature  of 
human  conduct  And  thus  it  is  that  men  have  felt  that 
''no  form  of  belief  is  capable  of  functioning  as  a  religion 
in  the  evolution  of  society  which  does  not  provide  an 
ultrarational  sanction  for  social  conduct  in  the  indi- 
vidual.- 

By  some  it  is  regarded  as  a  phenomenon  that  with  the 
remarkable  utilitarian  developments  of  the  age  and  the 
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marvelous  results  derived  from  applied  science  there 
should  be  profound  faith  in  an  Omnipotent  and  Omnis- 
cient Being  to  whom  man  is  accountable  and  from  whom 
it  is  contended  springs  spiritual  and  moral  forces  for 
man's  advancement  And  the  astonishment  becomes 
greater  upon  the  part  of  the  extreme  materialist  when  he 
witnesses  the  great  number  who  accept  the  evolutionary 
principles  preached  with  such  fervor  and  enthusiasm  by 
Darwin,  Hackle,  and  Wallace,  who  gave  the  contribu- 
tions of  their  mighty  genius  to  the  world.  But  no  hypo- 
thesis or  alleged  demonstrable  scientific  truth,  no  rational- 
istic creed  or  comprehended  or  uncomprehended  system 
of  philosophy  has  driven  from  the  human  heart  the  long- 
ings for  immortality,  the  faith  in  the  power  and  the  mercy 
and  the  goodness  and  the  justice  of  an  Everlasting  and 
Eternal  Father.  This  faith  or  belief,  whatever  it  may  be 
denominated,  is  not  so  much  concerned  as  to  whether  it 
is  logical  or  rational  or  conformable  to  scientific  formulae. 
Even  if  conceded  to  be  ultrarational  and  incapable  of 
being  defended  by  acknowledged  canons  governing  the 
intellectual  and  scientific  mind,  it  insists,  however,  that 
the  great  motive  power  which  has  propelled  humanity 
forward  has  been  the  ineradicable  faith  in  an  Eternal  and 
Merciful  Father,  which,  in  all  ages,  has  glorified  the 
human  soul. 

He  believed  in  God,  the  Eternal  Father;  he  believed  in 
Christ,  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  His  faith  was  perhaps 
not  the  result  of  intellectual  effort  or  the  analytical 
processes  of  his  mind.  I  do  not  think  he  attempted  to 
defend  it  upon  the  ground  that  it  had  a  rational  sanction, 
but,  nevertheless,  it  was  a  living,  vital  thing,  command- 
ing obedience  to  the  laws  of  righteousness,  devotion  to 
the  Everlasting  Father,  and  sacrifice  and  service— the  true 
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expression  of  the  Christian  life.    I  think  he  would  have 
said  of  himself,  as  was  written  by  another: 

What  am  I?    Naught 
NothingI  yet  the  effluence  of  Thy  light  divine. 
Pervading  worlds,  hath  reached  my  bosom,  too; 
Yes,  in  my  spirit  doth  Thy  spirit  shine. 
As  shines  the  sunbeam  in  a  drop  of  dew, 
Naughtl  but  I  live,  and  on  hope's  pinions  fly 
Eager  toward  Thy  presence;  for  in  Thee 
I  live,  and  breathe,  and  dwell,  aspiring  high. 
Even  to  the  throne  of  Thy  Divinity. 

Mr.  President,  we  regret  the  loss  of  our  departed  friend; 
the  Nation  needed  him,  his  State  needed  him,  his  party 
needed  and  still  needs  him.  In  this  hour  with  the  stupen- 
dous problems  confronting  not  only  this  Nation  but  the 
world;  problems  made  and  forced  upon  us  by  the  devas- 
tating war  through  which  the  world  has  just  passed,  his 
services  would  have  been  of  inestimable  value,  and  his  loss 
becomes  more  apparent  God  bless  his  memory.  May  we 
profit  by  the  illustrious  example  which  he  has  left  for  our 
guidance. 
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Mr.  President:  Within  the  borders  of  Kentucky  there 
have  been  bom  into  the  world  many  individuals  who 
have  lived  exemplary  and  useful  lives;  many  who  have 
served  their  fellow  men  in  marked,  degree  and  their 
country  heroically,  as  a  whole;  many  who  have  met  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship  and  have  discharged  faith- 
fully the  duties  of  public  office;  many  who  have  traveled 
the  road  to  fame  and  at  its  end  passed  to  the  other  life 
respected,  loved,  and  honored.  Among  these  distin- 
guished sons,  whose  labors  and  services  were  performed 
in  large  part  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  native  State, 
Kentucky  can  proudly  claim  Wuxiam  Joel  Stoke,  who 
was  bom  in  Madison  County,  May  7,  1848.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Missouri  University,  which  later  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 

When  he  was  21  years  of  age  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  four  years  thereafter  he  was  elected  prosecuting 
attorney  for  Vernon  County,  Mo. 

His  mental  capacity  and  physical  energy  pushed  him 
into  wider  fields.  He  had  a  taste  for  politics  and  became 
a  student  of  public  affairs.  His  rare  tact,  genial  disposi- 
tion, clear  vision,  sound  judgment,  and  patriotic  impulses 
made  him  a  power  in  the  sphere  of  political  activities. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-ninth,  Fiftieth,  and  Fifty- 
first  Congresses.  In  1893  he  became  governor  of  Missouri 
and  gave  the  State  four  years  of  signal  service  as  its 
executive. 

As  a  member  of  the  Democratic  national  committee, 
1896-1904,  and  as  its  vice  chairman  in  1900-1904^  his  wise 
counsel,  untiring  zeal,  and  devotion  to  the  cause  were  felt 
and  appreciated.  He  displayed  throughout  his  career  ex- 
traordinary ability  as  an  organizer  and  his  skill  and  tact 
were  equally  effective  in  management    He  was  elected  to 
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the  United  States  Senate  to  succeed  Hon.  Greorge  Graham 
Vest  for  the  term  beguming  March  4,  1903,  reelected  in 
1909,  and  by  popular  vote  ii)  1914  for  the  term  beguming 
March  4, 1915.    On  April  14,  1918,  he  departed  this  life. 

He  had  a  trained  mind  of  unusual  capacity  and  strength. 
He  possessed  a  gentle  disposition,  which  drew  men  to 
him  in  bonds  of  attachment,  lasting  and  strong. 

He  was  patient,  and  at  the  same  time  aggressive  and 
courageous  in  dealing  with  great  questions  and  in  debate. 

He  possessed  in  eminent  degree  the  elements  of  leader- 
ship. His  public  service  extended  along  two  lines — execu- 
tive and  legislative.  He  was  equally  well  equipped  and 
efficient  in  both.  The  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  mani- 
fested in  these  functions,  reinforced  by  broad  reading  and 
study  and  thought,  found  expression  in  the  field  of  states- 
manship. 

On  the  great  committees  of  the  Senate  he  was  vigilant 
and  untiring.  In  debate,  on  this  floor,  he  was  equal  to 
any  undertaking,  and  with  a  grace  and  an  eloquence  and 
power  unsurpassed  he  handled  his  subjects  in  the  fashion 
of  a  master. 

Particularly  on  finance  and  Foreign  Relations,  the 
chairmanship  of  which  latter  committee  he  graced,  his 
services  were  most  effective.  His  manner  and  character- 
istics were  original  and  peculiar  to  himself.  An  attrac- 
tive personality,  a  wholesome  sense  of  humor,  and  dig- 
nity of  bearing,  combined  with  expressive  eyes  and  fea- 
tures that  beamed  with  intelligence,  assured  him  a  warm 
greeting  in  any  assembly,  whether  it  meant  social  inter- 
course or  a  relentless  encounter  with  opposing  forces  in 
some  momentous  struggle.  He  exemplified  Edwin  Marie- 
ham*s  **  Preparedness:  *' 

For  all  of  your  days  prepare 

And  meet  them  all  alike; 
When  you  are  the  anvil,  bear — 

When  you  are  the  hammer,  strike. 
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Felicity  of  expression,  wealth  of  information,  charm  of 
delivery,  and  fine  presence  made  us  recognize  in  him  the 
magnetic^  skillful  orator. 

He  seemed  to  treasure  no  animosities^  He  was  gen^r* 
ous  in  his  consideration  of  others,  patient  and  forbearing 
toward  those  who  opposed  him,  gentle  and  kind  toward 
his  associates,  and  unstinted  in  his  love  of  those  who 
had  claims  upon  his  affections. 

Times  came  when  he  had  to  decide  upon  a  definiteoourse 
and  the  road  ahead  was  not  plain  and  clear.  So  far  as 
I  know,  he  seldom  advised  with  others  or  consulted  his 
closest  friends,  but  he  stepped  aside  with  his  own  con- 
science and  judgment  and  adopted  the  course  they  dic- 
tated. 

I  may  illustrate  this  best  by  quoting  his  own  words.  In 
the  course  of  debate,  February  3,  1915,  on  the  shipping 
bill,  which  he  strongly  supported,  he  said: 

I  have  found  out  that  whenever  a  man  is  opposed  to  a  measure 
he  becomes  very  sure  that  the  people  are  against  it;  or,  if  he  is 
for  it,  he  is  bold  to  assert  thai  the  people  are  for  it;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  men  who  assume  so  much  know  anything  more 
about  the  wishes  of  the  people  than  I  do. 

The  only  way  I  have  of  knowing  what  the  people  want  is  to  • 
make  up  my  mind  as  to  what  is  best  for  the  country^  feeling 
eonfident  the  people  will  approve  if  I  am  not  mistajsen. 

He  ardently  hoped  his  country  would  not  become  in- 
volved in  the  catastrophe  which  shook  the  world  in  1914. 
He  saw  clearly  what  war  meant — the  loss  of  young  men,  a 
kind  of  loss  which  any  nation  can  ill  afford  to  suffer  at  any 
time;  the  destruction  of  property;  the  burdens  of  taxation 
upon  the  people,  loomed  with  all  their  terrors  before  him. 
He  hoped  there  might  be  some  honorable  way  of  avoiding 
the  calamities  and  suffering  which  war  involved,  even 
when  it  was  plain  that  the  war  lord  and  military  clique 
of  Germany  had  deliberately  proceeded  to  "Pour  the 
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•weet  milk  of  concord  into  hell;  uproar  the  universal 
peace,  and  confound  all  unity  on  earth.** 

But  when  the  decision  was  reached  that  there  was  no 
escape  for  his  country,  and  its  duty  was  to  rally  its  de- 
fenders of  liberty  and  champions  of  dvilization,  and  there 
was  no  choice  but  to  meet  force  with  force  to  the  limit,  lie 
patriotically  joined  in  the  effort  and  supported  with  his 
great  ability  and  unflagging  energy  and  wise  counsel  every 
measure  and  step  intended  to  make  victory  certain. 

He  stated  his  position  with  his  usual  frankness  and  sin- 
cerity on  July  14,  1917,  during  the  debate  on  the  food* 
control  bill,  H.  R  4961,  as  follows : 

You  know,  BIr.  President,  as  every  Senator  and  the  country 
knows,  I  was  absolutely  opposed  to  plunging  this  country  into 
this  foreign,  faraway  European  war.  ^  ^  ^  I  warned  you 
and  the  country  then  that  if  we  insisted  upon  this  course  we 
would  open  a  Pandora's  box,  the  multiplying  evUs  of  which  no 
man  was  wise  enough  to  forecast  *  *  ^  But  from  the  be- 
ginning I  have  stated  over  and  over  again  that  while  I  looked  with 
horror  upon  the  proposal  to  involve  this  country  in  this  foreign 
war,  I  would  nevertheless  loyally  accept  the  joint  judgment  of 
the  Congress  and  the  President  if  tiiey  should,  acting  togelh^, 
declare  for  war;  and  from  that  day  forth  I  have  stood  stead- 
fastly in  support  of  the  dominating  forces  of  the  Government 
which  declared  that  war  was  necessary.  That  is  the  position  I 
took  at  the  start,  and  I  shall  abide  by  it  *  *  *  I  shaU  sop* 
port  the  President  and  the  Government  in  organizing  our  na- 
tional resources  and  in  using  them  to  the  utmost  of  our  strength. 

It  was  a  sad  day  last  April  when  we  realized  that  he 
would  be  with  us  here  no  more.  A  personal  aflBiction  had 
fallen  upon  each  of  us;  a  real  deprivation  of  the  help  we 
needed;  a  misfortune  to  the  country  he  loved. 

Until  our  friends  go,  never  to  return,  we  fail  to  realize 
how  dear  they  are  to  us.  We  are  left,  however,  with  the 
consolation  that  memory  keeps  them  ever  with  us,  and  in 
the  quiet  hours  we  can  almost  feel  *^  the  touch  of  the  van- 
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ished  hand "  and  hear  ^  the  sound  of  the  voice  that  is 

stm.- 

I  believe  I  would  not  misjudge  him  if  I  made  the  esti- 
mate I  venture  to  condense.  He  conceived  true  liberty  to 
mean  the  privilege  of  doing  **  unmolested  what  the  law 
allows.** 

And  that  real  democracy  means  '^  organized  self-con- 
trol." 

And  that  his  conviction  was  that  *'out  of  the  heart 
are  the  issues  of  life.*' 

A  deep  and  abiding  love  of  country  and  a  steadfast 
Americanism  were  the  very  lif  eblood  of  his  strong  char- 
acter. 

Hear  him  from  his  conspicuous  place  on  this  floor,  Feb- 
ruary 8, 1915: 

I  am  for  America — our  America — above  aU  the  world.  The 
kind  of  men  we  oeed  now  and  always  need  are  men  who  stand 
uncompromisingly  for  America  and  American  rights.  *  *  * 
I  care  little  for  the  opinions  of  American  citizens  who  are  not 
first  and  always  really,  truly,  bravely  American. 

In  the  public  service  for  nearly  50  years,  to  his  country 
and  his  couiitry*s  cause  he  gave  himself— justifying  the 
application  of  Paul's  tribute  to  the  Macedonian  church: 
••  They  first  gave  themselves." 

The  words  of  Addison's  Cato  can  well  be  applied  to 
our  friend: 

Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success; 

But  weHl  do  more*  Sempronious — ^well  deserve  it. 

And  by  his  character  and  life  he  established  such  a 
relation  between  the  soul  and  the  Soul  Maker  that  he  was 
prepared  when  the  summons  came  to  pass  into  the  un- 
discovered future  without  dread. 
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Mr.  President:  It  was  my  good  fortune  the  greater  part 
of  my  life  to  know  Hon.  Woulam  Joel  Stone,  and  during 
all  of  my  life,  from  childhood,  I  heard  and  knew  very 
much  of  him  and  about  him.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to 
be  bom  and  to  grow  to  manhood  in  the  State  to  which 
Senator  Stone  rendered  unusual  service  and  brought  sig- 
nal distinction,  the  State  of  Missouri.  We  had  very  close 
mutual  ties.  There  were  those  who  were  related  to  me 
who  were  among  his  lifelong  supporters,  ardent  admirers, 
and  close  associates,  and  who  were  ever  very  loyal  to  him 
and  who  actively  and  earnestly  supported  him  in  every 
political  contest  in  which  he  ever  engaged  which  involved 
more  territory  than  the  county  of  his  residence;  effec- 
tively supported  him  in  every  political  contest  after  he 
had  ably  filled  the  office  of  prosecuting  attorney  of  his 
county  and  had  branched  out  into  a  larger  field  of  po- 
litical activity.  For  years  the  name  of  Senator  Stone 
was  a  household  word  in  my  f ather^s  family.  Aft  boy  and 
young  man  in  Missouri,  I  of  t^i  heard  him  on  the  stomp 
and  delighted  to  hear  him  expound  democracy.  His  f  eai^ 
lessness  and  earnestness  charmed  me. 

I  remember  when,  as  a  young  man,  he  was  first  nomi- 
nated for  and  elected  to  Congress,  I  being  then  a  boy. 
When  he  was  first  nominated  for  Representative  in  Con- 
gress I  heard  it  said  that  he  had  a  brilliant  future  and 
that  he  would  make  his  mark  as  one  of  the  ablest  public 
men  Missouri  had  ever  possessed.  He  was  then  in  the 
prime  of  vigorous  young  manhood  and  had  already  at- 
tracted to  himself  and  drawn  in  his  train  an  ardent  and 
enthusiastic  band  of  loyal,  devoted  personal  and  politics] 
followers  who  never  abandoned  him  but  who  stayed  with 
him,  faithful  and  true,  through  every  political  contest  of 
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his  life.  When  first  nominated  for  Representative  in  Con- 
gress he  had  acquired  a  reputation  as  an  orator,  student, 
and  statesman  which  bespoke  for  him  a  brilliant  career. 
He  was  then  the  pride  of  those  who  followed  his  plume 
in  the  arena  of  political  combat 

When  Senator  Stone  was  a  candidate  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  governor  of  Missouri  I  was  a  voter 
and  resident  of  that  State  and  I  supported  him  for  the 
nomination  and  at  the  election.  I  voted  for  him  in  the 
primary  and  at  the  general  election.  He  was  my  choice. 
By  that  time  I  knew  him  personally  and  was  an  ardent 
admirer  of  him,  as  man  and  statesman;  admired  his 
ability,  fearlessness,  democracy,  devotion  to  principle, 
and  leadership;  and  admired  him  for  all  those  qualities 
which  made  him  a  renowned  leader  of  men  and  valued 
champion  of  democracy. 

In  those  days  and  for  many  years  Senator  Stone  was 
the  idol  of  Missouri  Democrats.  He  had  their  admiration, 
love,  and  adoration.  They  trusted  in  him  and  looked  up 
to  him.  They  looked  to  him  for  leadership.  The  mantle 
of  the  renowned  and  departed  Hon.  George  G.  Vest  as 
leader  of  the  Democrats  of  Missouri  fell  upon  Senator 
Stone.    He  was  almost  worshiped  by  his  followers. 

Senator  Stone  had  the  remarkable  faculty  of  drawing  to 
him  great  numbers  of  enthusiastic,  devoted  followers,  and 
of  grappling  to  him  with  hooks  of  steel  a  great  many  very 
devoted  and  unswerving  personal  and  political  friends. 
He  was  a  man  of  magnetic  personality.  As  a  rule,  his 
friends  stayed  with  him.  In  that  respect  he  was  signally 
marked  as  a  leader  of  men. 

When  I  entered  the  United  States  Senate  Senator  Stonb 
had  been  a  distinguished  Member  of  this  body  for  qpiite  a 
number  of  years  and  had  a  national  reputation.  I  was 
received  by  him  with  the  greatest  kindness.  He  welcomed 
my  entrance  into  the  Senate  with  marked  warmth  and 
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cordiality,  and  when  I  was  new  here  he  showed  me  many 
acts  of  kindness  and  consideration.  He  did  very  much  to 
make  it  pleasant  and  agreeable  for  me  here.  Our  personal 
relations  were  always  of  the  most  cordial  and  agreeable 
character.  During  my  service  here,  until  the  demise  of 
Senator  Stone,  I  was  fortunate  in  seeing  a  good  deal  of 
him  and  enjoyed  personal  association  with  him  to  a  con- 
siderable degree.  I  often  consulted  him.  Our  relations 
were  fairly  intimate,  and  I  enjoyed  my  association  with 
him.  At  times  I  very  sharply  differed  with  him  about 
matters  of  public  policy  and  national  welfare,  but  that 
never  disturbed  our  uniformly  pleasant  relations  nor  my 
friendly  regard  for  him.  . 

I  always  admired  Senator  Stone's  intense  devotion  to 
his  political  party  and  its  principles.  Politically  he  was  an 
intense  partisan,  and  I  always  admired  him  for  it  He 
was  a  Democrat  because  he  believed  with  great  intensity 
and  fervor  in  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  Party,  and 
he  adhered  to  them,  championed  them,  and  supported 
them  on  all  occasions  with  an  earnestness,  enthusiasm, 
and  devotion  which  drew  my  strongest  admiration.  He 
believed  implicitly  in  the  virtue  of  his  party  and  never 
hesitated  to  array  himself  on  its  side  as  a  devoted  partisan. 
His  intense  fidelity  to  party  principle  was,  to  my  mind, 
most  admirable.  He  was  more  partisan,  I  admit,  than  I, 
but  I  esteemed  him  for  it 

Senator  Stone  was  a  hard  fighter.  He  never  slackened 
nor  wavered  in  fighting  for  what  he  believed  to  be  right 
He  was  an  incessant  fighter  for  the  principles  of  his  party, 
believing  them  to  be  the  true  principles  of  government 
for  a  self-governing  people.  Believing  the  success  of  his 
party  meant  the  good  and  welfare  of  all  the  people,  he 
fought  for  the  success  of  his  party  in  season  and  out  of 
season.  There  was  never  any  doubt  about  where  to  place 
him  in  party  matters.    This  I  considered  a  most  com- 
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mendable  trait,  for  he  stood  for  that  which  he  firmly  be- 
lieved to  be  right  and  best 

Senator  Stone  was  one  of  the  bravest  men  whom  I  ever 
knew;  brave  mentally,  morally,  and  physically.  Abso- 
lutdy,  he  did  not  seem  to  know  what  fear  was  in  any 
sense  of  the  word.  He  would  defy  anything  or  anybody 
if  he  thought  he  was  in  (he  right  His  fearlessness  was 
one  of  his  distinguishing  traits  all  of  his  life,  and  it  had 
much  to  do  with  drawing  to  him  that  devoted  band  of 
followers  and  supporters,  always  back  of  him  and  stand- 
ing with  him,  ever  faithful  and  loyal. 

Senator  Stone  rendered  distinguished  service  to  his 
State  and  Nation.  He  was  one  of  Missouri's  foremost 
characters,  one  of  the  Nation's  great  men.  He  accom- 
plished much  and  leaves  much  good  work  behind  him. 
To  his  family  he  leaves  a  splendid  heritage,  to  his  host  of 
devoted  friends  a  fond  memory,  to  his  State  a  career  of 
usefulness,  to  his  country  nation-wide  fame.  He  had 
some  great  qualities.  As  statesman,  student,  scholar, 
publicist,  he  had  real  ability  and  great  accomplishments. 

Senator  Stone  was  an  outspoken  man.  He  never  hesi- 
tated to  speak  out  what  was  in  him.  It  was  a  matter  of 
comfort  to  many  of  his  friends,  of  whom  I  counted  myself 
one,  that  in  his  last  illness  he  professed  faith  in  and 
reliance  upon  the  saving  grace  of  his  Redeemer  and 
looked  forward  to  eternal  life  with  his  Maker.  Farewell 
to  him,  but  not  to  his  memory.  I  take  this  occasion  to 
discharge  a  sad  duty,  to  exercise  an  estimable  privilege  in 
paying  an  humble  tribute  to  his  worth  and  testifying  to 
the  pleasant  relations  that  always  existed  between  us. 
May  it  be  well  with  his  soul. 
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Mr.  President  :  All  who  knew.  Senator  Stone  will  appre* 
date  the  splendid  tributes  that  have  been  paid  here  to-day 
to  his  worth,  because  they  will  realize  that  the  tributes 
were  deserved.  • 

The  entire  Nation  recognized  his  great  ability.  The 
Senate  realized  his  power  upon  the  floor  of  this  Chamber, 
his  brilliancy  and  his  logic 

Those  who  served  with  him  in  connnittees  found  him 
there  tireless,  painstaking,  and  wise.  For  nearly  six  years 
I  served  with  him  on  the  Finance  Committee,  the  detailed 
labors  of  which  are  great  No  item  of  revenue  bills  es- 
caped his  scrutiny,  and  at  all  times  it  was  his  earnest 
desire  to  let  the  tax  burdens  fall  where  they  could  be 
borne  with  the  least  trial;  at  all  times  it  was  his  thought 
to  see  how  the  less  fortunate  in  life  might  have  their 
burdens  lightened  rather  than  increased. 

I  had  the  privilege  for  several  years  of  rooming  just 
across  the  hall  from  him  in  the  Senate  Qfiftce  Building 
and  I  frequently  saw  him.  If  I  were  asked  from  my  per* 
sonal  association  with  him  to  name  his  two  most  control- 
ling characteristics  I  would  say,  in  addition  to  his  mental 
power,  that  they  were  his  courage  and  his  love.  I  do  not 
believe  Senator  Stone  knew  what  fear  was;  he  was  uncon- 
scious of  physical  fear,  and  he  had  no  fear  of  conse- 
quences to  himself  as  a  result  of  his  conduct  He  was 
moved  always  with  the  earnest  purpose  of  determining 
what  he  ought  to  do,  controlled  by  his  judgment,  led  by 
^s  love.  If  ever  swayed  from  his  mental  judgment  it  was 
by  his  love. 

He  loved  Missouri  and  he  loved  all  the  people  of  Mis- 
souri. He  loved  his  country  and  he  loved  the  people  of 
his  country.    He  loved  his  immediate  family  with  a  ten- 
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demess  and  gentleness  that  would  have  adorned  the  cha]> 
acter  of  a  woman.  He  was  checked  at  times  in  his  mental 
action  by  his  love  and  by  his  unwillingness  to  cause  sorrow 
or  distress  to  those  whom  he  loved. 

Senator  Stone  was  honest  to  an  extreme  degree.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hitchcock]  has  referred  to 
the  fact  that  he  made  sacrifices  for  his  public  service.  He 
could  have  been  a  man  with  great  income  at  the  bar,  but 
he  gave  his  time  to  the  public  service  rather  than  to  the 
accumulation  of  worldly  goods  for  himself;  and  in  all  of 
his  long  career  in  the  public  service  never  a  time  did  he 
think  of  a  place  where  he  might  make  something  finan- 
cially for  himself.  The  subject  of  financial  gain  for  him* 
self  never  touched  his  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  excused  for  mentioning  a  little 
incident  that  touched  me  very  much,  which  occurred  when 
I  was  riding  out  home  with  him  within  about  12  months  of 
his  death.  We  lived  in  the  same  section  of  this  city,  and 
frequently  he  rode  out  with  me  in  my  machine  or  I  rode 
out  with  him  in  his.  One  evening,  as  we  were  riding 
home,  with  a  glow  of  delight  all  over  his  face,  he  pulled 
a  little  piece  of  paper  out  of  his  pocket  and  said,  **  This 
is  a  receipt  for  the  premium  on  my  life  insurance  policy.** 
He  put  it  back  in  his  pocket  and  called  the  name  of  his 
wife,  whom  he  loved  so  tenderly,  and  said:  ^The  reason 
I  am  so  pleased  that  I  have  paid  it  is  that  it  makes  me 
know  she  will  have  this  sum  if  I  am  called  away.  While 
I  am  here  I  can  provide  for  her,  but  this  gives  her  some- 
thing if  I  am  called."  The  amount  was  not  very  large, 
but  it  was  pathetic  to  hear  this  man  of  powerful  intellect, 
who  could  have  done  so  much  for  himself  in  a  financial 
way  and  for  his  family  if  he  had  turned  his  thoughts  and 
talents  in  such  a  direction,  filled  with  joy  that  ttiis  con- 
servative-sized policy  was  to  guarantee  to  the  partner  of 
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his  trials  and  his  joys  some  littte  comfort  when  he  was 
gone. 

I  saw  Senator  Stonb  a  number  of  times  when  he  was 
taking  the  course  which  was  perhaps  the  greatest  trial  of 
his  life.  I  had  known  for  12  months  before  that  period 
how  earnestly  he  desired  that  his  country  might  escape 
from  embroilment  in  the  European  slaughterhouse. 
When  the  time  came  that  most  of  us  felt  we  could  re* 
main  out  of  the  war  no  longer,  when  the  overwhelming 
sentiment  of  the  country  justified  the  action  that  brought 
us  into  the  war  with  the  German  Empire,  I  talked  freely 
with  Senator  Stonb  and  urged  him  to  vote  with  us.  I 
pressed  it  on  him;  I  tried  to  show  him  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  himself  and  to  his  associates.  I  knew  perfectly 
what  controlled  him.  He  talked  with  freedom  about  it 
Up  to  the  last  I  plead  with  him.  He  simply  said:  **  I  see 
what  it  means— billions  of  debts  burdened  upon  the  peo- 
ple whom  I  love;  and,  worse  than  that,  perhaps  millions 
of  our  boys  lost  in  France.  We  can  not  go  into  this  war 
without  really  going  into  it**  He  continued:  ^  If  I  could 
give  my  life  and  have  the  sacrifice  end  there,  I  would  not 
hesitate  a  moment;  but  it  is  all  these  sons  of  mothers 
throughout  the  land.  I  can  not  but  feel  that  something 
can  be  done  to  save  these  mothers'  sons.** 

It  was  his  love  for  his  people.  If  he  could  have  laid 
down  his  own  life  he  would  have  done  so  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  but  it  was  the  lives  of  others  and  the 
sorrow  that  was  to  be  produced  that  caused  him  to  take 
the  position  which  he  did.  But  the  moment  the  decision 
was  made  and  the  war  was  begun,  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion he  stood  in  his  place  in  the  Senate  and  supported  his 
country  in  every  possible  way.  Others  cast  the  die;  it 
had  to  be;  then  all  that  he  could  do  to  help  to  whip  the 
enemy  and  win  the  war  he  gave  with  entire  freedom  and 
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thoroughness.  That  he  should  have  been  criticized  was 
natural;  that  he  would  be  criticized  he  knew;  none  under- 
stood it  better  than  he;  but  it  never  moved  him  a  particle. 
That  vote  was  controlled  by  his  intense  love  for  his  people, 
whom  he  would  have  spared,  if  he  could,  the  trials  of  war* 
He  was  a  great  man;  a  great  intellect;  but,  again  I  say, 
the  two  controlling  powers  of  his  life  were  his  courage  and 
his  love. 
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Mr.  Presii^nt:  When  I  came  to  Washington  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Fiftieth  Congress  one  of  my  first  acquaintances 
was  WnjLiAM  Joel  Stone,  who  had  served  in  the  Forty- 
ninth  Congress.  This  acquaintanceship  ripened  quickly 
into  a  friendship  of  such  enduring  qualities  as  to  weather 
and  overcome  the  vicissitudes  of  a  long  life. 

When  Mr.  Stone  resigned  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  accept  the  governorship  of  the  great  State 
of  Missouri  I  was  enabled^  through  a  continuous  corre- 
spondence, to  keep  in  the  most  intimate  touch  with  him. 
When,  as  the  successor  of  the  great  Greorge  Vest,  Gov. 
Stone  returned  to  Washington  and  took  his  place  in  the 
Senate  our  daily  personal  relationship,  after  an  interreg- 
num of  only  a  few  years,  was  resumed.  Later,  as  suc^ 
cessor  to  John  Tyler  Morgan,  whom  all  Alabamians  are 
wont  to  call  **our  greatest,"  and  who  with  dignity  and 
rare  wisdom  for  so  many  years  graced  this  Chamber,  I 
entered  upon  a  service  in  the  Senate.  From  that  moment 
until  death  placed  its  icy  fingers  on  his  heart  I  was  in 
closest,  most  intimate  association  with  the  man  of  whom 
to-day  we  speak. 

As  a  result  of  this  long  and  unvarying  friendship  I  can 
qualify  as  a  witness  who  knew  him  well;  and  as  such  it 
is  not  so  much  my  function  to  recite  the  biographical 
and  chronological  events  and  incidents  of  what  was  truly 
a  great  career  as  to  bespeak  very  briefly  and  very  gen- 
erally the  real  merits  of  a  mind  and  soul  which  so  incon- 
trovertibly  affected  the  destiny  of  our  country. 

It  is  my  conclusion,  expressed  not  with  the  tempera- 
mental consideration  with  which  one  regards  the  dead, 
but  in  solemn,  stem  sincerity,  that  Stone  was  one  of  those 
mortals  in  whom  the  elements  so  mixed  as  to  produce  a 
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great  man.  His  gift  for  adroit  leadership  came  of  a  keen 
and  discriminating  intellect,  radiating  in  his  speech  and 
action  the  resiliency  of  a  remarkable  mind,  and  of  a  deep-- 
seated, ever-abiding  vision  which  gave  him  uncanny 
prescience  of  how  the  operations  of  to-day  would  affect 
the  destiny  of  to-morrow.  And  thus  it  has  haj^ened  that 
less  ably  equipped  men  have  declared  in  one  instant  that 
SnDONE  by  a  speech  or  a  subtle  move  on  the  political 
checkerboard  had  wrecked  the  entire  fabric  of  things;  in 
the  next,  with  the  full  li^t  of  successful  issue  glowing, 
they  have  acclaimed  him  a  strategist  of  the  most  excellent 
talent 

As  a  rival  manager  of  a  presidential  aspirant  in  the 
Baltimore  convention  of  1912  I  was  constantly  aware  of 
the  subtle  genius  of  Senator  Stose — a  genius  which  but 
for  unexpected  and  unparaUeled  defection  in  his  own 
ranks  would  have  carved  out  a  notable  victory.  But  when 
one  weighs  the  relative  merits  of  mind  and  heart,  that 
genius  can  not  be  compared  to  that  fidelity  to  trust,  that 
allegiance  to  duty,  which  prompted  him  to  submerge  and 
subdue  his  own  great  disappointment  and  assume  the 
post  of  confidential  leadership  in  the  victor's  administra- 
tion. For  four  years,  with  unvarying  faith,  he  piloted  the 
President's  legislation  through  this  body,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  he  was  found  preparing  a  platform  of  sudi 
appealing  parts  that  the  people  of  the  Nation,  won  by  the 
spirit  of  humanity  it  breathed,  were  happily  induced  to 
give  the  President  a  second  term. 

Senator  Stone,  being  a  man  of  purpose,  was  necessarily 
a  man  of  opinion.  As  such  at  certain  intervals  he  found 
it  necessary  to  think  and  act  for  himself.  Nothing  so 
aptly  indicates  the  sincerity  of  a  man  as,  when  driven  by 
honest  purpose,  he  leaves  the  primrose  path  of  least  re- 
sistance and,  bereft  of  former  friends,  trudges  the  rocky 
road  of  conviction.   And  yet  such  is  perverse  nature  that 
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it  is  against  tliis  very  type  of  man  that  the  world,  forget- 
ful  of  past  service  and  the  certainty  of  honest  differences, 
turns  and  inveighs  with  scorn  and  contumely. 

Senator  Stone  in  the  very  twilight  of  his  long  service 
shared  this  common  fate.  When  he  declined  to  lead  the 
fight  for  the  so-called  ^ armed  neutrality'*  bill  he  was 
made  the  target  for  the  darts  of  learned  critics  bursting 
with  the  force  of  their  own  erudition — ^innumerable  darts 
tipped  with  the  venom  of  ridicule,  abuse,  and  slander. 
And  yet,  while  the  storm  raged,  we  who  knew  Stone  and 
who  differed  with  him  knew  also  that  according  to  his 
conviction  he  was  right,  and  that,  irrespective  of  the  fate 
prepared,  he  could  have  pursued  no  other  course  with 
honor  to  himself. 

For  my  part,  I  know  that  he  had  reached  his  conclusion 
after  long  contemplation;  that  he  took  the  unpopular  side 
when  on  the  other  great  prestige  might  easily  have  been 
gained  only  because  of  honest  and  sincere  conviction  that 
the  unpopular  side  was  in  that  emergency  the  side  of  right 
and  justice.  And,  Mr.  President,  permit  me  in  this  day, 
when  the  passion  of  that  day  has  subsided,  solenmly  to 
express  the  opinion  that  much  of  that  bitter  criticism  di- 
rected at  Senator  Stone  was  unjust,  unkind,  and  even  crueL 
And  from  knowledge  of  the  man  I  bring  testimony  that 
that  serenity  of  countenance — ^misinterpreted  as  indiffer- 
ence— ^which  distinguished  him  in  that  trying  moment  was 
no^iing  more  or  less  than  a  manifestation  of  a  resignation 
which  perfectly  concealed  an  inward  and  permanent  hurt 

He  was  as  some  grim  stone  of  the  sea  on  whose  surface  a 
raging  tempest  made  impress,  but  whose  base  it  could  not 
cause  to  tremble  or  its  parts  to  disintegrate. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  grateful  to  a  Providence  which 
has  made  it  possible  for  me  thus  to  speak  of  my  friend, 
who  has  gone  into  that  peace  which  surpasses  under- 
standing. 
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Mr.  President:  For  five  and  twenty  years  my  relations 
with  William  Joel  Stone  were  close  and  cordial.  We 
were  intimate  and  affectionate  friends.  He  was  governor 
of  the  great  State  of  Missouri  when  I  first  met  him. 
Grover  Qeveland  had  just  entered  upon  his  second  presi- 
dential term.  Economic  and  financial  conditions  were 
sinister  and  the  atmosphere  was  heavy  with  portents  of 
an  approaching  financial  earthquake.  And  the  Presi* 
denf  s  well-known  disapproval  of  his  party's  sentiments, 
emphasized  by  his  aloofness  from  the  influence  and  co- 
operation of  its  leaders  and  statesmen,  justified  their 
apprehension  of  an  impending  political  cataclysm. 

The  crisis  came  in  June  with  the  closure  of  the  Indian 
mints  to  the  coinage  of  the  silver  rupee.  Within  a  very 
few  days  thereafter  Gov.  Stone  delivered  a  masteriy  ad- 
dress upon  the  situation.  It  clearly  analyzed  the  causes 
and  foretold  the  consequences  of  the  panic  should  these 
causes  be  ignored  or  misunderstood  and  the  remedies 
they  plainly  outlined  be  rejected.  His  message  to  the 
people  was  that  of  a  clear-visioned,  farseeing  statesman. 
They  hailed  it  as  the  voice  of  a  skilled  navigator  to  the 
pilot,  counseling  a  course  that  would  rob  the  storm  of  its 
perils  and  lay  the  Nation  to  its  andent  ways.  But  the 
hopes  of  the  people  were  turned  to  ashes  of  disappoint- 
ment, and  the  voice  of  Stone  became  as  that  of  one  crying 
in  the  wilderness.  The  storm  descended;  the  commander 
pursued  his  stubborn,  unyielding  course,  and  over- 
whelmed his  country  in  measureless  disaster. 

I  met  Gov.  Stone  very  shortly  after  this  incident,  and 
hastened  to  express  my  gratitude  for  what  I  conceived 
to  be  an  incalculable  service  to  the  public.  He  was  then 
seriously  concerned  for  the  immediate  future,  a  concern 
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that  was  for  the  country.  I  early  discovered  what  many 
of  his  countrymen  questioned  in  after  years,  that  Gov. 
Stone  was  a  patriot  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  that 
much-abused  and  frequently  misunderstood  term.  He 
was  a  radical  and  uncompromising  partisan,  but  his 
country,  her  welfare,  her  interests,  as  he  understood  them, 
was  the  influence  which  above  all  others  commanded  his 
affection  and  inspired  his  conduct  Ifis  view  of  service, 
of  her  policy,  her  interest,  and  her  duty  might  subject 
him  to  reproach  and  obloquy,  but  they  were  the  fruit  of 
his  anxious  and  deliberate  reflective  judgment  They 
might  be  wrong,  but  they  were  his,  and  he  maintained 
them  with  all  the  vigor  of  coiurageous  conviction.  Abuse 
and  misunderstanding  might  subject  him  to  the  denuncia- 
tion of  popular  clamor  and  the  rebuke .  of  statesmen, 
cajolery  and  persuasion  might  join  with  threat  and  vitu- 
peration to  force  his  reluctant  hand,  but  he  would  bear 
them  all  with  serene  fortitude  and  with  the  confidence  of 
certain,  though  tardy,  approval.  Failing  that  he  could 
go  his  way  unto  the  end,  though  he  might  travel  bare- 
footed and  alone. 

I  shall  not  review  the  long  record  of  Senator  Stone's 
public  service.  Others  have  done  that  and  done  it  welL 
It  was  a  full  and  an  honorable  one — ^not  perfect  for  that 
is  never  humanly  possible.  He  made  mistakes,  and  they 
were  broad  ones,  in  keeping  with  his  nature  and  breadth 
of  vision.  They  were  not  the  result  of  impulse,  but  of 
earnest  and  continued  reflection. 

His  view  of  America's  attitude  toward  the  great  war 
was  in  the  first  half  of  its  bloody  course  unquestionably 
that  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  his  countrymen^ 
who  shrank  from  the  ordeal  of  a  world  conflict  with  all 
the  intensity  of  an  enlightened  peace-loving  people. 
Nothing  save  Germany's  insensate  disregard  for  neutrals 
and  ueutral  rights,  exemplified  many  times  in  acts  of 
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apalling  horror  and  unmiiidful  of  repeated  warnings, 
could  have  involved  us. 

The  crisis  finally  came  with  her  resumption  of  indis- 
criminate submarine  warfare,  followed  by  the  President's 
request  for  authority  to  arm  oiur  merchant  ships  for  de^ 
fense  against  this  deadly  form  of  national  piracy.  Sen- 
ator Stone  was  opposed  to  granting  the  desired  authority. 
He  felt  that  the  allies  had  transgressed  our  rights  as  a  neu<- 
tral  power  quite  as  frequently  and  as  flagrantly  as  had 
Germany,  and  that  the  proposed  measure  would  precipi- 
tate a  war  which  might  yet  be  avoided  without  dishonor. 
No  request  for  additional  authority  to  deal  with  the  allied 
invasions  of  our  sovereignty  had  been  made  and  none 
should  be  granted  in  the  pending  instance.  He*  therefore 
protested  and  spoke  against  the  joint  resolution  clothing 
the  Executive  with  the  desired  power.  The  two  situa^ 
tions  were,  to  my  mind,  fundamentally  different  He  did 
not  think  so,  and  he  gave  his  reasons  at  length  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  a  time  when  the  Congress  was  rapidly  nearing  its 
dose.  For  this  he  was  unsparingly  denounced  by  a  vi^p- 
ous  and  vindictive  chorus  of  disapproval,  whose  echoes 
had  not  ceased  when  he  passed  away.  He  was  accused  of 
filibustering  against  the  resolution.  The  fact  that  be 
spoke  against  it  for  nearly  three  hours,  and  that  the  Con- 
gress expired  before  a  vote  could  be  reachedt  gave  strong 
color  to  the  charge.  Yet,  knowing  Senator  Stone  so  well, 
I  feel  justified  in  saying,  as  I  said  many  times  while  he 
was  living,  that  he  had  np  such  purpose.  He  felt  bound 
to  give  his  reasons  for  his  position,  and»  as  he  always  did 
on  occasions  of  unusual  importance,  he  prepared  bimr 
self  thoroughly  and  in  writing.  He  was  very  deliberate 
in  speech;  at  times  painfully  so.  Except  on  rare  occa- 
sions of  great  exciten^ent,  he  never  hurried.  Such  a  man 
always  requires  time  for  delivery.  And  Senator  Stone, 
without  a  thought  of  the  fleeting  moments  and  the  rapid 
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approach  of  the  fateful  4th  of  March,  pursued  his  usual 
way.  It  was  unfortunate,  since  the  public  condemnation 
was  somewhat  justified  and,  protests  to  the  contrary, 
unavailing. 

But  he  made  no  protest  He  bore  the  consequences  and 
met  the  storm  without  flinching.  Consistently  with  his 
view,  he  cast  his  vote  in  the  following  April  against  the 
declaration  of  a  state  of  war  with  Germany.  The  friends 
who  knew  him  well  deplored  the  fact,  while  expecting 
nothing  else  from  a  man  who  seldom  changed  his  convic^ 
tions  once  they  were  fully  formed.  While  I  regretted  the 
Senator's  dissenting  vote,  I  could,  from  my  own  experi- 
ences of  the  Civil  War,  understand  his  point  of  view. 

During*  that  conflict  we  were  both  boys  living  in  the 
South,  and  face  to  face  with  all  its  seamy  sides.  We  knew 
what  war  meant  We  had  been  made  rudely  and  daily 
familiar  with  its  carnage,  its  waste,  its  terror,  and  its  de- 
struction. We  could  recall  the  long  lists  of  casualties;  the 
endless  processions  of  the  dead;  the  hordes'  of  armless, 
legless,  blind,  and  mutilated  survivors  of  the  battle  fields; 
the  black  badge  of  universal  mourning;  the  agony  of 
widowed  hearts  and  the  tears  of  orphaned  children.  We 
could  visualize  the  returning  skeletons  of  want  and  hun- 
ger, the  destruction  of  cities,  the  laying  waste  of  the  coun- 
tiy  and  the  pillage  of  the  harvests,  the  hordes  of  refugees 
fleeing  from  the  pathway  of  advancing  armies,  the  thunder 
of  the  guns,  and  the  shouting.  I  knew  that  he  shrank  with 
horror  from  the  reinfliction  of  war's  curse  upon  his  coun- 
try, and  I  would  have  given  my  life  willingly  on  that  fate- 
ful 6th  of  April,  did  the  sacrifice  avail,  to  spare  the  Nation 
the  agony  of  another  war.  But  it  had  to  come.  We  could 
neither  stay  nor  avoid  it  The  progress  of  the  world  had 
garnered  its  seeds  within  her  bosom.  They  were  to  germi- 
nate, to  ripen,  and  be  harvested,  even  as  others  now  dimly 
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perceived  shall  grow  and  be  garnered  in  the  fullness  of 
time. 

War  having  been  declared,  Senator  Stome  accepted  the 
cast  of  the  die  and  gave  the  Government  his  constant  and 
unfailing  support  He  voted 'supplies  and  men»  contrib- 
uted of  his  modest  substance  to  war  loans,  and  devoted  all 
his  energies  while  he  lived  to  its  vigorous  and  successful 
prosecution.  He  died  when  the  great  German  offensive  of 
last  spring  had  reached  its  farthest  advance,  when  Paris 
laid  almost  at  the  Kaiser's  feet,  and  Haig's  indomitable 
Britons,  with  their  backs  to  the  wall,  were  slowly  yielding 
to  his  terrific  onset  for  the  Channel  ports.  The  allied  re- 
verses of  the  month  preceding  his  death  wrung  his  heart 
and  filled  his  mind  with  anxious  forebodings.  Doubtless 
the  strain  they  imposed  upon  his  weakened  energies  was  a 
contributing  cause  to  his  sudden  death. 

Senator  Stone  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  intellects 
of  his  generation,  one  of  the  strongest  men  who  ever  occU'* 
pied  a  seat  in  this  body.  His  slow  and  deliberate  speech 
was  in  direct  contrast  to  the  rapidity  of  his  mental 
processes.  He  saw  all  sides  of  every  problem  and,  with 
rare  powers  of  analysis,  would  quickly  resolve  it  into  its 
most  prominent  elements.  He  was  a  competent  judge  of 
men.  He  was  a  bom  political  strategist,  a  debater  of  the 
highest  order,  and  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  men.  His 
voice  was  dear  and  penetrating,  his  words  well  chosen, 
his  diction  perfect  But  he  was  at  his  best  only  when 
absorbed  by  the  ardor  of  conflict  His  talent  for  contro- 
versial discussion  needed  the  stimulus  of  active,  if  not 
extreme,  opposition.  When  thoroughly  aroused  all  his 
faculties  were  enlisted,  and  well  he  knew  how  and  where 
to  direct  them.  It  was  no  surprise  to  those  who  knew  him 
well  that  as  a  candidate  soliciting  the  support  of  his 
people  he  never  had  been  beaten. 
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The  convention  of  1896  blazed  a  new  pathway  for  the 
Democratic  Party.  Righfly  or  wrongly,  it  wrote  a  decla- 
ration of  principles  whose  advocacy  meant  aggression. 
It  was  no  longer  defensive  or  apologetic  That  it  would 
rend  the  party  asunder  was  inevitable.  That  it  would  be 
immediately  successful  was  only  possible.  That  it  com- 
mitted the  party  to  a  new  and  radical  propaganda,  which 
it  must  thereafter  acknowledge  whether  it  would  or  no, 
was  beyond  question. 

Gov.  Stone  was  the  chairman  of  the  Missouri  delegation 
to  that  convention,  charged  with  the  duty  of  securing  the 
nomination  of  the  Hon.  Richard  P.  Bland  for  the  Presi- 
dency. He  did  not  accomplish  that,  for  the  unexpected 
happened;  but  he  did  more  to  shape  the  course  and  mold 
the  proceedings  of  that  great  convention  than  any  other 
member  of  it  If  Biyan  was  its  apotheosis.  Stone  was  its 
soul  incarnate.  His  influence  was  in  the  very  atmosphere 
of  the  committees  through  which  its  course  was  directed. 
Yet  there  was  no  assumption  of  leadership,  no  assertion 
of  authority,  no  contentious  wrangling  for  position. 
Quietiy,  constantiy,  persuasively,  and  effectively  he 
moved  past  obstacles,  overcame  difficulties,  compronused 
differences,  and  suppressed  resentments.  It  was  a  turbu- 
lent assemblage,  where  passion  flamed  high  and  opposi- 
tion countered  hard  upon  every  subject  involved  in  its 
deliberations,  where  crimination  and  recrimination  thrust 
and  parried  from  its  conunencement  to  its  close.  Through 
the  maze  of  its  bitter  contentions  and  animosities  the 
hand  of  Gov.  Stone  guided  the  majority  safely  and 
steadily  to  its  goal  of  ultimate  accomplishment  As  one 
of  his  modest  aids  on  that  historic  occasion,  I  here  pay  my 
tribute  to  his  consummate  powers  of  leadership  and  or- 
ganization. A  noted  public  man  before,  he  now  became 
a  national  figure  and  so  remained  until  his  death. 
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Had  he  devoted  himself  to  his  profession  Senator 
Stone  would  have  been  a  great  lawyer.  A  mind  lured  by 
the  attractions  of  material  success  would  have  chosen 
the  bar  instead  of  the  forum.  But  he  was  indifferent  to 
the  enticements  of  fortune.  He  died  a  poor  man.  That 
was  once  the  signal  distinction  of  a  public  official.  It  is 
still  a  most  honorable  one  when  the  official  begins  his 
career  without  fortune.  He  lived  well  and  modestly, 
content  with  the  companionship  of  wife  and  children, 
whom  he  loved  and  who  loved  him  in  turn.  His  domestic 
life  was  singularly  felicitous.  Within  the  charmed  circle 
of  his  home,  companioned  by  a  wife  the  gentleness  and 
refinement  of  whose  character  shone  through  her  counte- 
nance with  the  soft  radiance  of  a  spiritual  beauty  which 
time's  effacing  fingers  can  never  destroy,  and  blessed  with 
the  affection  of  their  children,  he  found  all  the  joys  that 
a  resentful  world  would  have  denied  him.  His  heart,  his 
affections,  his  hopes,  and  his  fears  were  centered  at  his 
hearthstone.  He  has  gone,  but  the  record  of  what  he  did 
and  what  he  was  remains.  By  that  he  will  be  judged, 
and  judged  correctly,  when  the  excitements  of  a  world 
conflict  shall  have  subsided  and  passion  no  longer  warps 
or  obscures  the  opinions,  when  men,  clear  visioned  and 
deliberate,  can  with  impartial  justice  review  events  and 
careers  in  the  far  perspective  of  receding  years. 
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BIr.  President:  It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  the  life 
or  to  detail  the  public  services  of  our  distinguished  and 
lamented  colleague.  That  labor  of  love  has  been  done  by 
those  who  knew  him  longer  than  it  was  either  my  privi- 
lege or  my  pleasure  to  know  him. 

I  desire  to  pay  a  word  of  tribute  to  one  or  two  of  his 
most  distinguishing  virtues  and  to  call  attention  to  one  or 
two  of  the  most  distinguishing  traits  of  his  character.  In 
what  I  shall  say  I  do  not  mean  to  institute  any  com- 
parison between  physical  and  moral  courage.  Each  has 
its  value,  but  they  have  such  different  standards  of  value 
that  no  true  comparison  can  be  drawn.  Physical  courage 
is  the  more  conunon  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as 
the  more  elemental.  Moral  courage  is  the  less  common, 
but  it  can  not  be  regarded  as  the  less  admirable  virtue. 

Physical  courage  is  all  but  universal  in  the  kingdom  of 
animal  life.  It  is  one  of  the  conunonest  traits  that  flesh 
is  heir  to.  We  can  almost  discern  traces  of  physical  brav- 
ery in  the  protoplasm,  in  the  stuff  that  life  is  made  of. 
We  can  mark  it  alike  in  the  cell  as  well  as  in  the  con- 
quering hero.  The  microscope  reveals  deeds  of  desperate 
daring  even  among  the  denizens  of  the  dewdrop.  Phys- 
ical courage  is  exhibited  among  the  embattled  ants.  It  is 
exhibited  by  the  tigress  of  the  jungle  as  she  prowls  for 
prey.  It  is  displayed  by  the  timorous  bird  as  she  defends 
her  nestlings  with  her  life.  It  was  exhibited  by  the 
dragons  of  the  prime  as  they  tore  each  other  in  their  slime. 
The  lion  of  the  desert  may  be  as  indifferent  to  danger 
and  as  insensible  to  fear  as  a  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart 

Physical  bravery  springs  from  instinct  rather  than 
reason.  Indeed,  it  comes  from  elemental  instinct  It  is 
the  essence  out  of  which  comes  the  first  law  of  nature. 
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To  our  finite  vision  it  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  times 
scrupulous  as  to  the  character  of  its  cause. 

We  love  to  believe  that  **  he  is  thrice  armed  who  hath 
his  quarrel  just,'*  and  yet  by  our  standard  no  quarrel  is  so 
unjust  that  may  not  find  champions  and  defenders  willing 
to  sacrifice  their  lives.  This  was  ever  so.  We  find  the 
savage  of  the  forest  quite  as  willing  to  die  in  battle  as  the 
phalanx  of  Greece  or  the  legions  of  Rome. 

Upon  the  battle  field  of  Chalons  the  Europeans  and  the 
Asiatics  joined  issue  as  to  which  race  should  control  the 
destinies  of  western  Europe.  The  Hun  and  the  European 
died  with  equal  desperation.  Upon  the  bloody  field  of 
Tours  the  Christian  and  the  Mohammedan  submitted 
their  issue  to  the  wager  of  battle.  There  they  determined 
which  religion  should  prevail  over  the  future  destinies  of 
western  Europe;  the  followers  of  the  Cross  and  the  follow- 
ers of  the  Crescent  fought  and  fell  with  equal  devotion. 

In  the  wilderness  of  this  western  world  men  of  English 
blood  laid  down  their  lives  to  vindicate  the.  self-evident 
truths  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  On  the  other 
hand,  men  of  English  blood  laid  down  their  lives  to  pre^ 
vent  the  establishment  of  this  free,  this  self-governing 
Republic 

I  say  this  to  prove  that  every  cause  may  find  its  cham- 
pions. I  repeat  that  the  despot  has  been  able  to  find  fol- 
lowers who  would  sacrifice  their  lives  to  perpetuate  their 
own  chains. 

In  vindicating  the  principles  of  freedom  our  fathers  laid 
down  their  lives  in  the  noblest  cause  that  can  challenge 
the  sacrifices  of  human  nature.  The  principles  typified 
by  the  Stars  and  Stripes  have  never  called  in  vain  for 
champions  or  defenders.  Those  principles  will  never  call 
in  vain  for  champions  or  defenders  so  long  as  valor  is 
esteemed  a  virtue  and  so  long  as  heroism  is  honored 
among  the  sons  of  men.    In  defense  of  these  principles  the 
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undying  dead  have  sought  for  death,  as  the  bridegroom 
seeks  his  bride,  and  yet  with  equal  alacrity  the  followers 
and  the  minions  of  tyranny  gone  to  their  graves  to  estab- 
lish or  to  perpetuate  the  reign  of  the  tyrant,  the  sway  of 
the  despot,  and  the  dominion  of  the  autocrat.  This  is  not 
strange.    This  is  no  mystery. 

I  repeat  that  physical  bravery  springs  out  of  elemental 
instinct  It  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  existence.  It  is 
the  condition  of  survival.  All  existing  generations  of 
every  existing  species  is  the  survival  of  long  uncounted 
centuries  of  strife  and  struggle.  These  are  the  survivors. 
They  are  those  who  have  passed  through  the  ci^udble  of 
unmitigated  strife.  In  the  supreme  test  the  weakling,  the 
coward,  the  parasite,  as  a  rule,  has  perished  by  the  way- 
side. This  is  the  law  of  the  Yukon — that  only  the  strong 
shall  thrive,  that  surely  the  weak  shall  perish,  and  only 
the  fit  survive.  This  at  least  was  the  law  of  the  earlier 
ages  of  strife  and  of  combat 

This  law  may  have  been  in  some  measure  modified  by 
the  improving  principles  of  humanity  and  of  civilization, 
and  yet  its  reminiscences  are  seen  repeated  in  the  history 
of  the  race. 

Moral  couriage  is  one  of  the  rarest,  one  of  the  finest,  I 
may  say  one  of  the  divinest,  attributes  of  God*s  image 
upon  earth.  Physical  courage  characterizes  both  *'man 
and  bird  and  beast*'  In  its  earlier  stages  it  obeys  neces- 
sity or  responds  to  desire.  It  does  not  always,  even  in  its 
later  stages,  distinguish  between  ^  the  worse  and  the  bet- 
ter cause.**  Moral  courage  characterizes  rational  beings 
alone,  but,  unfortunately,  even  among  these  it  is  not  uni^ 
versal.  It  distinguishes  between  right  and  wrong  and 
never  wittingly  prefers  the  worse  to  the  better  cause. 
Moral  courage  obeys  the  still  small  voice  of  conscience  for 
conscience*  sake.    Moral  courage  obeys  the  behest  of  duty 
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for  duty's  sake.  Moral  courage  is  alike  indifferent  to  the 
hiss  of  the  rabble  and  the  applause  of  the  multitude. 

Physical  coiurage  may  find  reenforcement  in  the  psy- 
chology of  the  crowd,  in  the  psychology  of  the  mob,  but 
moral  courage  would  rather  be  right  than  popular.  Moral 
courage  will  not  consent  to  be  wrong  in  order  to  purchase 
a  cheap  and  transient  popularity.  Moral  courage  is  in- 
different alike  to  the  hisses  of  the  mob  and  to  the  threats 
and  the  frowns  of  the  mighty.  Moral  courage  is  indiffer- 
ent to  the  temptations  and  to  the  blandishments  of  power. 
Moral  courage  never  seeks  the  line  of  no  resistance;  moral 
coiurage  never  seeks  the  line  of  least  resistance.  Moral 
courage  goes  where  the  voice  of  duty  commands. 

Whatever  be  your  faith,  let  me  cite  a  crucial  and  his- 
toric instance.  Peter  denied  his  Master  once,  twice,  and 
thrice  before  the  crowing  of  the  cock.  He  denied  his 
Master  rather  than  submit  himself  to  the  jeers  of  the  ac- 
cusing crowd.  He  declared  that  he  never  knew  the  Man. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  Master  accepted  without  complaint 
the  agonies  alike  of  Gethsemane  and  of  Calvary.  Histoiy 
has  pronounced  judgment  upon  these  exhibitions  of 
moral  courage.  It  must  always  be  the  temper  and  must 
often  be  the  fate  of  moral  courage  to  drink  the  hemlock 
and  to  wear  the  crown  of  thorns.  Indeed,  sir,  I  do  not 
know  but  that  the  crown  of  thorns  is  the  official  diadem 
of  moral  heroism. 

There  were  many  ties  which  bound  me  to  our  late  and 
lamented  friend  and  which  bind  me  to  cherish  his  mem- 
ory. I  use  the  word  **  friend  '*  in  the  highest  sense  of  that 
most  sacred  term.  He  knew  both  the  art  and  the  philoso- 
phy of  friendship,  which  was  to  prove  himself  a  friend. 
His  followers  loved  him  for  his  undoubted  and  undeviat- 
ing  fidelity.  His  antagonists  honored  him  for  his  un- 
daunted and  undeviating  chivalry. 
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I  admired  his  talents  and  I  honored  his  public  services. 
He  was  a  practical  man;  he  was  a  practical  statesman. 
He  never  lost  sight  of  the  elementary  needs  of  men,  yet 
he  never  forgot  the  elementary  rights  of  free  men.  To 
preserve  and  perpetuate  those  rights  he  was  equal  to  the 
supremest  sacrifice,  even  to  the  transient  sacrifice  of  his 
fair  name  among  those  who  for  the  moment  nusunder- 
stood. 

"Without  turning/'  he  always  stood  for  freedom  of 
thought  He  always  stood  for  freedom  of  speech.  He 
always  stood  for  the  freedom  of  the  press — a  freedom 
which  was  used,  which  was  abused,  by  some  to  misrepre- 
sent if  not  to  slay  him. 

I  honored  him  for  his  moral  heroism  when  occasion 
called  for  the  exhibition  of  moral  courage.  Most  of  all, 
I  honored  him  because  he  was  among  the  few  men  who 
dare  to  speak  truth  to  the  people  in  the  presence  of  the 
king,  and  dare  to  speak  truth  to  the  king  in  the  presence 
of  the  people. 
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BIr.  President:  I  can  add  nothing  to  what  has  been  said 
of  Senator  Stone,  so  eloquently,  so  tenderly,  and  so  sin- 
cerely said,  for  I  know  well  that  all  who  have  spoken 
voiced  the  sentiments  of  their  hearts. 

This  man  was  my  friend,  the  dearest  friend  I  ever  had. 
I  have  tested  his  mettle.  I  have  looked  into  his  heart. 
I  have  seen  his  soul.  He  was  as  tender  a  husband,  as 
loving  a  father,  as  sincere  a  friend,  as  chivalric  a  gentle- 
man as  you  will  ever  meet  He  was  as  wise  a  man  as  I 
ever  knew;  he  was  as  brave  a  man  as  I  ever  knew;  he  was 
as  patriotic  a  man  as  ever  lived  and  walked  this  earth. 

All  his  life  he  gave  to  his  country.  He  was  not  an  office 
seeker,  selfishly  striving  to  gain  the  power  or  emoluments 
of  position.  He  was  a  soldier,  who  on  the  battle  field  of 
the  world  enlisted  for  life  in  the  service  of  mankind. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  two  kinds  of  public  serv- 
ants, perhaps  I  should  say  of  officeholders.  There  is  a 
class  who  climb  to  public  position  by  any  ladder  that 
their  feet  can  touch  and  who,  once  seated  in  a  place  of 
power,  seek  only  to  maintain  it  for  their  selfish  profit. 
These  men,  having  gained  position,  put  ear  to  ground 
that  they  may  catch  each  rumble  of  popular  opinion. 
They  study  not  the  safety  of  the  State.  They  think  alone 
of  how  they  may  keep  safe  the  place  they  hold. 

What  an  easy,  lazy,  selfish  task^o  sit  serenely  and  to 
never  ask  **  What  is  the  right?  **  **  What  does  my  country 
need?**  but  **  What  is  best  for  me,  that  I,  forsooth,  may 
cling  to  power,  gathering  the  loaves  and  fishes  of  the  place 
I  have?** 

Such  men  as  I  am  now  discussing  frequently  secure  the 
very  acme  of  public  praise.  Forever  drifting  with  the 
stream,  their  course  is  without  opposition,  and  they  enjoy 
the  tranquillity  of  uselessness.    We  find  them  basking  in 
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the  sun.  They,  therefore,  never  feel  the  chill  of  adverse 
winds.  As  they  are  but  the  echo  of  the  crowd,  its  gener- 
ous applause  rings  constant  in  their  ears.  Such  a  course 
requires  neither  courage  nor  talent  A  fair  ability  to 
guess  what  may  for  the  brief  hour  be  popular  is  all  that 
is  required.  They  do  not  serve  the  State,  humanity,  or 
God;  they  serve  themselves  alone. 

But  there  are  others,  sir,  and  happily  many,  who  place 
the  call  of  duty  above  all  selfish  ends.  We  find  them 
everywhere.  The  faithful  servitor  m  private  life  who 
thinks  more  of  his  master^s  welfare  than  of  the  dollars 
he  is  paid.  Such  service  is  beyond  a  money  price.  The 
faithful  officer  of  the  countiy  who  makes  its  interest  para- 
mount and  to  it  gives  the  best  energies  of  his  life.  Such 
men  are  guardians  of  the  portals  of  the  State.  There 
also  is  the  man  who,  filling  a  great  post  of  public  trust, 
thinks  only  of  what  his  duty  is,  who  does  not  pause  to 
count  the  cost  to  his  poor  self,  but,  keeping  mind  and  eye 
fixed  on  the  stars  of  justice  and  of  truth,  steers  the 
straight  course  of  honor.  Such  a  man  is  statesman,  friend 
of  country  and  humanity,  and  such  alon^  do  serve  their 
country  well. 

It  has  been  well  said  here  to-day  how  absolutely  Sena- 
tor Stone  devoted  his  life  to  public  service.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  his  conspicuous  abilities  as  a  law- 
yer rendered  his  career  at  the  bar  one  certain  of  the  most 
brilliant  achievements,  he  early  abandoned  that  lucrative 
profession  to  serve  his  country  in  the  Congress.  I  shall, 
in  the  sketch  of  his  life  later  to  be  presented,  call  atten- 
tion to  his  activities  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
characterize  them  now  by  one  statement:  His  every  vote 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  may  be 
examined,  his  every  speech  may  be  read,  and  there  is  not 
one  vote  that  was  not  cast,  there  is  not  one  speech  that 
was  not  made,  in  defense  of  the  plain,  common  people  of 
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this  land,  in  support  of  our  country's  rights,  in  vindication 
of  those  great,  fundamental  principles  of  democracy  and 
of  republicanism  that  have  made  this  countiy  the  land  of 
freedom,  progress,  and  happiness. 

From  his  fight  to  recover  for  our  Government  the  lands 
that  thieves  had  stolen  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres,  on  through  his  career  in  the  House  his  every  act, 
his  every  vote,  his  every  thought  was  upon  the  side  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  No  menacing  power  of 
wealth,  no  sinister  influence,  no  consideration  of  self 
ever  caused  him  to  swerve  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  plain, 
straight  path  of  duty  to  his  country. 

He  became  governor  of  the  State  of  Missouri  Here  I 
want  to  give  to  my  associates  a  chapter  out  of  his  life 
which  will  show  how  long  he  sufTered  under  unjust 
charges,  under  villainous  criticism,  and  the  causes  for  it 

With  shame  I  say  that  my  great  State,  like  many  other 
States  of  the  Union,  had  in  its  legislative  branch  come  too 
much  within  the  influence  of  a  corrupt  railroad  lobby.  It 
was  at  that  period  when  railroad  officials  conceived  it  to 
be  their  duty,  or  at  least  their  interest,  to  seek  to  prevent 
legislation,  however  wholesome,  by  employing  devious 
practices  upon  legislative  bodies.  Passes  were  handed  out 
in  great  bales  to  legislators  and  their  families.  The  rail* 
road  lobbyist  was  looked  for  by  certain  classes  almost  as 
the  pay  car  by  the  regular  employees  of  the  railroad.  It 
was  under  such  conditions  Senator  Stone  dared  to  de- 
mand that  the  Missouri  Legislature  should  pass  a  fellow- 
servant  bill  which  would  abrogate  the  ancient  and  brutal 
common-law  rule  that  an  employee  could  not  recover  for 
injuries  if  they  had  been  inflicted  through  the  carelessness 
of  a  fellow  servant  The  defense  that  had  been  made  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  lawsuits  had  left  many  a 
brave  man's  widow  without  a  dollar  to  live  upon.  It  had 
turned  into  the  street  as  paupers  thousands  of  orphans 
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whose  fathers,  in  the  effort  to  save  the  passengers  drawn 
by  their  engines,  heroically  died  at  their  posts  of  duty. 

Seeing  their  ancient  legal  fortress  impaired,  the  railroad 
lobby  rallied.  The  struggle  was  intense,  bitter,  and  re- 
lentless. In  the  end  the  lobby  was  powerful  enough  to  de- 
feat the  bill.  In  a  message  sternly  demanding  that  the 
lobby  should  not  be  permitted  to  influence  legislative  ac- 
tion Senator  Stone  again  demanded  the  enactment  of  the 
bill.  So  bitter  was  his  castigation  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed that  he  incurred  the  personal  enmity  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  lobby  and  all  of  its  numerous  and  powerful 
allies. 

It  was  because  of  this  service  for  humanity  and  the 
State  that  he  became  the  victim  of  their  slander  and  their 
abuse,  which  ran  to  such  supreme  heights  and  was  carried 
on  with  such  illimitable  vindictiveness  that  many  men 
were  led  to  believe  the  foul  slanders  that  were  coined  in 
the  hearts  of  the  criminals  against  whom  our  revered 
friend  had  sought  to  protect  the  State  he  loved  and 
served. 

Most  of  the  actors  in  that  drama  are  dead  and  gone.  I 
shall  not  further  dwell  upon  the  theme.  In  Missouri, 
where  the  real  truth  is  known,  the  people  understand  that 
there  is  not  a  blot  or  stain  upon  the  honorable  and  pure 
career  of  Wuxiam  Joel  Stone.  From  his  labors  at  last 
came  the  statute  that  gave  relief  against  the  hardships  of 
the  old  common-law  rule.  By  his  sturdy  blows  the  lobby 
and  the  corrupt  elements  that  had  infested  our  capital  were 
given  their  first  great  defeat,  a  defeat  which  ultimately  re- 
sulted in  their  extermination.  When  Gov.  Stone  engaged 
in  that  conflict  he  knew  the  cost;  but  then,  as  at  all  other 
times,  he  stood  square  fronted  to  the  storm  and  did  not  for 
a  moment  flinch. 

When  he  left  the  office  of  governor  this  man  with  these 
superb  talents,  who  could  have  sold  his  time  at  any  price, 
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was  in  debt  thousands  of  dollars,  without,  I  believe,  a 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  property  of  any  kind. 

He  engaged  for  two  or  three  years  in  the  practice  of 
law,  and  in  that  short  period  was  able  to  pay  off  all  the 
debts  he  owed  and  lay  by  what  might  almost  have  been 
a  competence  to  some  men.  When  he  again  entered  the 
public  service  his  little  fortune  melted  away  like  snow 
before  the  sun.  He  served  until  the  end  of  his  life  in  this 
body  and  died  so  poor  that  substantially  all  he  left  to  the 
family  he  loved  was  a  little  life  insurance  policy. 

Briefly,  let  me  refer  to  his  labors  as  a  Senator: 

Men  of  the  Senate,  you  have  seen  him  toil  unremittingly 
by  day.  You  know  how  he  labored  in  committees  far  into 
the  night  When,  some  three  years  ago,  the  great  finance 
bill  was  pressing,  he  undoubtedly  broke  his  health  by  the 
tremendous  labor  he  underwent  At  that  time  he  sur- 
vived a  sick  spell  that  threatened  to  bring  the  end.  He 
never  was  strong  again;  and  yet  he  came  to  this  body 
when  he  was  so  feeble  that  he  could  scarcely  walk.  He 
sat  with  his  committees.  He  toiled  and  wrought  unceas- 
ingly. Not  a  detail  of  duty  was  allowed  to  escape  his 
vigilance  and  industry.  And  so,  worn  out  and  troubled, 
this  old  soldier  serving  a  life  enlistment  in  the  army  of 
patriotism,  came  to  answer  the  question  that  has  been  so 
often  referred  to  to-day,  "  Is  it  my  duty  to  vote  to  plunge 
my  country  into  the  great  European  war  or  is  it  my  duty 
to  seek  to  hold  her  back?  ^ 

I  know  his  heart  on  that.  I  talked  with  him.  I  said  to 
him: 

It  is  the  decree  of  fate;  war  wiU  be  declared.  A  vote  against 
it  will  mean  your  political  ruin.  You  are  old  and  you  have  no 
property. 

I  wish — ^great  God  of  justice,  how  I  wish ! — all  the  people 
of  his  State  could  have  looked  into  his  eyes  as  I  was  look- 
ing then  and  could  have  seen  his  soul  as  I  saw  it  revealed 
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and  could  have  heard  his  voice,  tremulous  with  emotion, 
as  he  answered: 

I  know  what  it  means  to  me.  I  know  this  war  is  coming.  I 
know  the  people  are  aflame  with  the  spirit  of  battle.  I  know  that 
it  is  inevitable;  but  would  you  have  me  consider  my  personal 
welfare  in  a  case  that  involves  the  lives  of  millions  of  men,  the 
heartaches  of  countless  mothers,  the  breaking  up  of  homes?  I 
can  not  vote  to  send  our  boys  into  this  conflict,  to  inyolye  our 
country  in  this  struggle,  the  end  of  which  we  can  not  see,  and 
the  results  of  which  to  our  country  and  our  ciTilization  we  can 
not  prophecy.  I  can  not  so  vote  until  further  efforts  have  been 
made  to  avert  the  fearful  sacrifices. 

And  so  he  cast  his  vote  against  the  declaration  of  war. 

Was  it  not  a  brave  thing  to  do?  Had  he  voted  for  war, 
he  would  not  have  been  voting  to  send  himself  to  war  or 
into  any  danger.  He  would  have  been  acclaimed  a  great 
leader.  When  he  voted  against  war,  he  voted  his  own 
crucifixion  for  months;  perhaps  forever.  Had  he  voted 
for  war,  he  would  not  have  voted  to  send  his  own  son, 
for  he  was  a  distinguished  Federal  judge,  beyond  the  age 
to  be  sent  to  war. 

He  .would  not  have  voted  to  send  a  single  close  per* 
sonal  relative  so  far  as  I  know.  He  was  not  thinking  of 
himself.  He  was  thinking  of  the  sons  of  other  fathers, 
the  grown-up  ''babies'*  of  other  mothers,  the  husbands 
of  wives,  the  fathers  of  children  who  would  die  on  dis- 
tant battie  fields.  He  was  looking  at  the  orphans  that 
were  to  be,  the  army  of  cripples  that  would  soon  march 
across*  our  land.  He  was  thinking  of  our  country  and 
the  dangers  that  lurked  after  the  war  as  well  as  in  the 
war. 

So  he  endured  the  torture  of  attack,  the  obloquy  of 
slander,  the  shafts  of  abuse,  and  stood  up  bravely  and 
without  shrinking.  But  as  the  war  went  on  each  day  he 
gave  his  thought,  his  heart,  his  energy  to  the  success  of 
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the  American  Army.  I  say  here  what  has  already  been, 
in  substance,  said,  it  was  the  grim  advance  of  Germany's 
hosts  that  did  much  to  break  him  down  and  to  hasten  the 
inevitable  end.  Day  after  day  I  was  in  his  office,  calling 
generally  in  the  morning,  finding  him  there  almost  in- 
variably pacing  the  floor.  In  his  hand  a  newspaper  de- 
scribing how  the  French  were  being  driven  back  and 
back  and  how  the  gallant  English  were  being  forced  to 
retreat;  telling  of  assaults  with  poison  gas  and  deadly 
shells  that  broke  the  heroic  ranks  of  our  allies  and  car- 
peted the  ground  with  thousands  of  their  gaUant  dead. 

I  saw  him  then  and  know  how  his  soul  agonized.  I 
know  how  his  body  quivered  with  excitement  and  sym- 
pathy for  our  friends  and  for  our  cause.  It  was  not  hard 
then  to  discover  that  the  old  patriot  and  lover  of  his  coun- 
try could  not  longer  withstand  the  agony.  At  last  the 
strain  became  too  great,  the  .vital  cord  snapped.  In  the 
fullness  of  his  intellectual  power,  at  the  zenith  of  his 
greatness,  he  halted.  His  work  for  country  and  for  hu- 
manity had  ceased. 

There  is  no  speech  or  tongue  that  can  quite  do  justice  to 
a  life  like  his.  Faithful  to  friends  and  true  to  every  truaU 
through  life's  long  battle  he  fronted  every  foe.  His  arm 
was  never  lowered  in  the  strife.  He  never  struck  an  im- 
kind  or  ungenerous  blow.  He  folded  the  mantle  of  honor 
about  him  and  laid  down  upon  life's  battle  field  and  sank 
into  that  peaceful  slumber  death  brings  the  brave.  There 
is  no  stain  or  taint  upon  his  life,  and  at  its  end  his  friends 
and  all  the  world  can  write,  **  Well  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant" 

I  present  a  brief  sketch  of  the  public  service  of  Sena- 
tor WiLUAM  Joel  Stone: 

Senator  Stone  was  a  Member  of  the  Forty-ninth,  Fif- 
tieth, and  Fifty-first  Congresses,  his  term  beginning  March 
4, 1885,  and  closing  March  4, 1891. 
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During  his  term  in  the  House  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Public  Lands  Committee,  of  the  Selective  Committee  on 
Reform  in  the  Civil  Service,  and  a  selective  committee 
appointed  to  investigate  the  labor  troubles  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1888. 

His  work  in  Congress  was  prindpaUy  identified  with 
(1)  public  lands;  (2)  reformation  of  the  civil  service;  (3) 
amendments  to  the  Judicial  Code,  having  in  mind  the 
restriction  of  jurisdiction  of  the  then  United  States  circuit 
court;  (4)  opposition  to  fraudulent  pensions;  (5)  river 
and  harbor  improvement;  (6)  repeal  of  silver-purchase 
law;  (7)  tariff  reduction;  (8)  opposition  to  the  force  bilL 

(1)  Public  lands:  His  services  in  respect  to  public  lands 
were  in  connection  with  two  great  measures.  One  of 
these  measures,  which  was  not  introduced  by  him  but  in 
which  he  took  a  very  prominent  part,  was  the  repeal  of 
the  then  existing  laws  respecting  the  acquirement  of  pub- 
lic lands.  At  this  particular  time  a  vast  amount  of  &e 
land  being  preempted  or  taken  imder  the  different  land 
laws  was  being  fraudulently  acquired.  It  was  estimated 
by  Land  Office  officials  that  all  the  way  from  70  to  95  per 
cent  of  the  entries  were  fraudulent  A  large  amount, 
literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  valuable  min- 
eral, grazing,  and  timber  lands  were  being  thus  accumu- 
lated by  speculators  in  utter  defiance  of  the  wording  and 
spirit  of  the  land  laws  and,  of  course,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  bona  fide  settler  and  entryman.  The  law  in  question, 
if  adopted,  would  have  had  the  double  effect  of  protect- 
ing past  frauds  and  making  future  fraudulent  acts  easy 
and  safe.  Against  this  proposition  he  fought  during  the 
entire  three  terms.  His  speeches  upon  this  subject  may 
be  found  in  the  Records  of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress,  first 
session,  page  7161;  Forty-ninth  Congress,  second  session, 
page  2023;  Fiftieth  Congress,  first  session,  pages  5561, 
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5568, 5573, 5596,  and  5606.  They  were  models  of  research, 
logic,  and  forensic  ability  of  the  highest  type. 

The  second  measure  affecting  the  public  lands  with 
which  he  was  identified,  and,  in  fact,  the  author,  was  a  bill 
providing  for  the  forfeiture  by  various  railroads  of  land 
granted  by  the  Government  in  aid  of  railway  construction 
under  certain  conditions,  which  conditions  had  not  been 
complied  with  by  the  railway  companies.  In  other  words, 
the  return  to  the  Government  of  donated  land  which  had 
not  been  earned  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  do- 
nation. These  forfeiture  bills  involved  something  like 
60,000,000  acres  of  land.  After  a  fight  which  he  led,  last- 
ing five  years,  the  most  of  these  laws  were  passed  in  sub- 
stance and  there  was  returned  to  the  public  domain  ap- 
proximately 60,000,000  acres  for  settlement,  thus  afford- 
ing homes  and  farms  for  375,000  settlers. 

His  speeches  upon  this  matter  may  be  found  in  the 
Records  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress,  first  session,  pages  5436, 
5439,  5440,  and  7039-7044;  Fiftieth  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, pages  2674:^2676;  Fifty-first  Congress,  first  session^ 
pages  7002-7012. 

These  speeches  show  the  ability  of  a  great  lawyer,  a  pro- 
found reasoner,  and  give  conclusive  evidence  of  Senator 
Stone's  hatred  of  everything  tainted  with  unfairness  or 
dishonesty.  They  brought  him  into  national  prominence. 
Changes  in  the  land  laws  affecting  Oklahoma  public  lands 
which  would  have  made  speculation  and  fraud  easy: 
Fifty-first  Congress,  first  session,  pages  2210-2213, 
2216,  2218. 

(2)  Restriction  of  United  States  courts:  He  had  been 
very  much  impressed  by  the  injustice  of  the  imprisonment 
of  county  judges  in  Missouri  who  had  refused  to  vote  tax 
levies  to  pay  the  old  fraudulent  railway  bonds.  Two  of 
the  counties  involved — Cass  and  St  Clair — ^were  in  his  con- 
gressional district    He  was  impressed  deeply  with  the 
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conviction  that  the  United  States  courts,  in  issuing  writs 
controlling  the  acts  of  State  officials  in  their  duties  under 
State  laws,  were  exceeding  their  constitutional  powers 
and  were  breaking  down  the  sovereignty^  of  the  State  as 
guaranteed  under  the  Constitution.  He  regarded  it  as  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  that 
neither  the  National  Government  nor  the  States  should 
be  deprived  of  any  of  the  powers  granted  in  the  Consti- 
tution. He  believed  that  the  tendency  in  the  courts  was 
toward  a  centralization  of  power  and  a  crippling  in  an 
unwarranted  and  unconstitutional  manner  of  the  powers  of 
the  State.  This  he  found  exemplified  in  the  change  of  the 
attitude  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
matter  of  following  the  State  court  interpretation  and  con- 
struction of  State  laws  and  constitutions  and  in  the  writs 
issued  to  State  officers  as  above.  The  latter  evil  had  been 
brought,  as  I  have  said,  vividly  to  his  mind  through  the 
imprisonment  of  these  county  judges,  who  under  the  ex- 
isting law  were  not  only  powerless  to  issue  the  orders 
levying  the  taxes  in  accordance  with  the  judgment  of  the 
United  States  court  but  would  have  made  themselves 
liable  to  heavy  penalties  had  they  done  so.  He  therefore 
introduced  a  bill  providing  that  **  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
district  and  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  extend  to  any  judicial  or  other  officer  elected  or 
appointed  under  the  laws  of  any  State  to  compel  by  man- 
damus or  other  writ  the  performance  by  si^ch  officer  of 
any  official  act  arising  under  or  authorized  to  be  done  by 
the  laws  of  such  State."  Upon  the  5th  of  January,  1886, 
he  for  the  first  time  introduced  bills.  One  of  these  was 
the  above,  affecting  United  States  courts.  In  every  session 
thereafter  he  introduced  this  same  measure  and  fought 
for  its  adoption.  The  speeches  made  in  support  of  it  are 
powerful  and  seemingly  unanswerable  constitutional  argu- 
ments; they  may  be  found  in  the  Record  of  the  Forty-ninth 
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Congress,  second  session,  page  1459,  and  the  Fiftieth  Con* 
gress,  first  session. 

It  may  be  of  interest  in  this  connection  to  say  that,  al- 
though unsuccessful  in  having  this  law  adopted,  he  con- 
tinued the  fight  during  his  term  as  governor,  sending  to 
the  legislature  a  special  message  requesting  the  memori- 
alization  of  Congress  touching  the  matter  and  the  pas- 
sage of  a  law  which  would  permit  the  governor,  in  any 
case  where  the  county  judge  was  incapacitated  by  im- 
prisonment or  otherwise  to  act,  to  appoint  a  commis- 
sioner to  do  any  and  only  such  specified  acts  as  the  gov- 
ernor might  designate  and  who  should  remain  in  office 
only  until  those  acts  were  performed.  This  recommen- 
dation passed  the  house  of  representatives  but  was  killed 
in  the  State  senate  by  what  was  denominated  in  the  news- 
papers at  that  time  as  the  **  bondholders'  friends." 

(3)  Fraudulent  pensions :  At  the  time  he  was  serving  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  vast  number  of  bills  pen- 
sioning named  persons  were  passed.  This  was  done  to 
such  an  extent  that  Friday  night  of  each  week  was  set 
aside  and  devoted  to  that  purpose.  Early  in  the  first 
session  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  he  began  to  oppose 
such  of  these  bills  as  he  regarded  as  fraudulent  and  un- 
worthy. This  opposition  was  unusual,  startling,  and  dar- 
ing, since  it  in  a  way  challenged  the  opposition  of  the 
old  soldier  vote,  of  which  vote  he  had  a  very  large  num- 
ber in  his  district.  The  position  he  took  in  regard  to  these 
bills  was  that  each  claim  should  be  carefully  considered 
upon  its  merits,  the  worthy  claims  allowed  and  the  un- 
worthy disallowed.  He  undertook  the  enormous  task  of 
investigating  the  great  number  of  these  claims  in  detail, 
and  so  effective  was  his  exposure  of  the  fraudulent  char- 
acter of  many  of  them  that  during  that  term,  which  was 
his  last  in  the  House,  the  evil  was  effectually  abated. 
His  position  on  these  matters  attracted  wide  attention  all 
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over  the  country  and,  except  from  selfish  or  partisan 
sources,  met  vriih  universal  approval.  Some  of  his  re- 
marks upon  these  matters  may  be  fouild  in  the  Record 
of  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  first  session,  pages  25Q2-2509, 
2763,  2254-2259,  2773,  3012,  3516. 

(4)  River  and  harbor  improvement;  Beginning  with  his 
first  session  in  Congress  and  extending  through  the  time 
he  was  in  the  House  of  Representatives  he  vigorously 
opposed  provisions  in  the  river  and  harbor  bill  appro- 
priating money  for  the  improvement  of  inconsequential 
streams.  His  position  upon  such  improvements  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  sentence: 

I  would  improve  noUiing  by  national  legislation  except  impor> 
tant  harbors  and  the  important  rivers  of  the  counfry.  (49th 
Gong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  021.) 

His  speeches  upon  this  subject  may  be  found  in  the 
Record,  Forty-ninth  Congress,  first  session,  page  4246; 
Forty-ninth  Congress,  second  session,  page  920;  Fiftie& 
Congress,  first  session,  pages  3208,  3255,  3259-3261.  The 
final  part  of  the  first  speech  made  upon  this  subject,  found 
in  the  Record,  Forty-ninth  Congress,  first  session,  page 
4246,  is  rich  with  pare  humor  and  is  well  worthy  to  stand 
beside  Proctor  Knott's  famous  Duluth  speech. 

(5)  Repeal  of  silver  purchase  law:  At  this  time  the 
United  States  Government  purchased  so  much  silver  annu- 
ally. During  the  terms  he  served  the  House  there  was  a 
violent  fight  over  the  repeal  of  this  law,  which  would  have 
resulted  in  the  total  demonetization  of  silver.  Upon  this 
question  he  took  a  strong  stand  against  the  repeal  of  the 
purchase  clause.  The  first  speech  he  ever  made  in  Con- 
gress was  in  opposition.  The  first  sentence,  so  far  as  the 
Record  shows,  which  he  uttered  in  Congress  was  the  be- 
ginning of  this  speech,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  it  that  statesmanship  is  never  directed  to 
better  purpose  than  when  it  aspires  to  make  the  great  masses  of 
people  contented  and  happy.    (49th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  2603.) 
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His  speeches  upon  this  matter  are  found  in  the  Record 
of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress*  first  session,  page  2603;  Fifty- 
first  Congress,  first  session,  page  5807. 

It  was  undoubtedly  Stone's  great  influence  which  tipped 
the  balance  of  Democratic  opinion  in  favor  of  the  ticket  of 
free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver.  Stone  was  an  ar- 
dent advocate  of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Bland  for  Presi- 
dent at  the  1896  convention.  Whatever  may  be  the 
opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  free  and  unlimited  coin- 
age of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  it  is  now  practically 
admitted  that  the  interests  of  the  country  demanded  an 
increased  volume  of  money.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
whether  or  not  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  was 
a  correct  principle  it  was  a  sounder  doctrine  than  that 
the  currency  should  remain  stationary  and  contracted. 
This  battle  waged  on  behalf  of  the  people  undoubtedly 
brought  good  fruit  in  later  years  and  did  much  toward 
the  final  currency  and  banking  reform  under  which  the 
Nation  now  prospers. 

(6)  Tariff  reduction:  He  was  at  all  times  strongly  in 
favor  of  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  to  a  strictly  revenue 
basis.  His  views  upon  that  matter  may  be  found  in  the 
Record,  Fiftieth  Congress,  first  session,  pages  3856, 4869. 

(7)  Force  bill :  Thomas  B.  Reed,  of  Maine,  was  Speaker 
of  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  and  it  was  during  that  Con- 
gress the  Republicans  introduced  and  attempted  to  pass 
the  infamous  force  bill,  which  contemplated  the  complete 
control  of  elections  by  Federal  officials — ^military,  if 
necessary.  This  bill  was  aimed  to  perpetuate  in  power 
the  Republican  Party  by  giving  over  the  control  of  the 
South.  No  congressional  measure  in  my  memory  has 
engendered  the  bitterness  in  congressional  debate  which 
this  bill  aroused.  In  both  sessions  of  this  Congress  he 
made  speeches  against  &e  bill.  In  the  last  of  these 
speeches  he  did  much  to  compass  the  defeat  of  the  bill. 
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Lovers  of  forensic  eloquence  would  do  well  to  read  that 
speech.  It  is  found  in  the  Record,  Fifty-first  Congress, 
second  session,  page  1211.  The  other  speech  is  found  in 
the  Record,  Fifty-first  Congress,  first  session,  page  6848. 

Other  matters  of  importance  upon  which  he  expressed 
himself  were  as  follows: 

(a)  In  connection  with  a  bill  providing  for  aii>itration 
between  interstate  carriers  and  their  employees  he  in- 
dorsed labor  organization  and  advocated  the  ownership 
by  the  Government  of  railways  and  telegraphs.  (Record, 
49th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Appendix,  p.  54.) 

(b)  He  favored  the  irrigation  of  arid  areas.  (Record, 
49th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  8480.) 

(c)  He  bitterly  attacked  "Czar''  Reed's  abuse  of 
powers  as  Speaker  of  the  House.  (51st  Cong.,  Ist  sess.. 
Appendix,  p.  45.) 

(d)  He  voted  for  and  advocated  an  act  prohibiting  the 
importation  and  sale  of  convict-labor-made  articles. 

(e)  The  report,  partially  prepared  by  him,  made  by  the 
selective  committee  on  existing  labor  troubles  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1888  was  such  a  thorough  exposure  of  the 
unparalleled  conditions  of  labor  in  that  State  that  it 
attracted  national  attention  and  comment 

The  distinguished  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Stone  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  made  him  the  logical  Democratic 
nominee  for  governor.  He  filled  that  important  position 
from  1893  to  1897. 

His  entire  administration  was  stormy  and  eventful. 
This  was  due  partly  from  conditions  affecting  Missouri 
along  with  the  entire  country  and  partly  from  conditions 
peculiar  to  Missouri  at  that  time.  Among  the  former 
may  be  noted  tlie  financial  stringency  and  panic  and  wide- 
spread labor  disturbances  on  a  great  scale,  including  the 
American  Railway  Union  strike  and  miners'  strike. 
Among  the  latter  conditions  may  be  noted  the  marked  re- 
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duction  in  the  State  revenues,  the  powerful  railroad  lobby 
which  had  control  of  the  legislature,  and  frauds  in  elec- 
tions in  the  big  cities  of  the  State. 

The  effect  of  the  general  nation-wide  financial  situa- 
tion needs  no  comment 

There  was  widespread  industrial  discontent  at  the  time, 
which  included  not  only  the  railway  and  mine  strikes 
noted  above  but  the  famous  Coxey  movement  The  re- 
sult of  these  disturbances  was  that  the  military  arm  of 
the  State  was  called  out  in  many  States  of  the  Union, 
including  the  three  Missouri  boundary  States — ^Kansas, 
Iowa,  and  Illinois.  Although  Missouri  was  a  great  rail- 
road and  a  great  mining  State,  and  these  disturbances 
were  as  powerful  there  as  in  other  States,  the  situation 
was  so  controlled  that  disturbances  were  reduced  to  the 
minimum  and  at  no  time  was  it  necessary  to  declare 
martial  law  at  any  point  or  to  call  out  the  State  troops. 
This  was  the  result,  of  course,  of  his  firm  but  rational 
handling  of  the  situation. 

The  reduction  of  the  State  revenue  began  about  the  first 
of  his  administration*  Under  the  State  constitution  the 
rate  of  taxation  for  State  purposes  automatically  changed 
from  20  to  15  mills  when  the  assessed  valuation  reached 
$900,000,000.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  his  administration 
the  assessed  valuation  had  been  a  few  millions  under 
$900,000,000,  thus  affording  the  maximum  revenue. 
About  the  beginning  of  his  administration  it  passed  to  a 
few  million  beyond  the  $900,000,000  mark,  resulting  in  a 
loss  of  one-fourth  of  the  tax  rate  with  no  compensating 
increase  in  the  assessed  valuation.  Also,  in  1892,  just  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  his  term,  the  main  building  of  the 
State  University  had  burned,  and  during  his  administra- 
tion the  normal  buildings  at  one  of  the  normal  schools 
had  also  been  destroyed  by  fire.  In  the  face  of  this  finan- 
cial condition  the  affairs  of  the  State  were  so  handled 
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that  not  only  were  all  State  needs  met,  repairs  and  addi- 
tions to  the  eleemosynary  and  educational  institutions 
made,  including  the  present  main  building  at  the  State 
University,  but  the  State  bonded  debt  was  very  materially 
decreased.  At  the  beginning  of  his  term  this  bonded  debt 
amounted  to  $6,680,000,  consisting  of  $1,380,000  at  6  per 
cent  and  $5,300,000  at  ^  per  cent 

During  this  administration  all  of  the  6  per  cent  bonds 
were  paid  off  and  $300,000  of  the  3|  per  cent  bonds,  thus 
reducing  the  bonded  debt  by  $1,680,000,  disposing  of  all 
of  the  higher  per  cent  bonds  and  reducing  the  annual 
interest  demand  by  almost  $100,000.  As  important  items 
in  connection  with  this  subject  it  may  be  said  that  the 
reduction  of  the  annual  reve*liue  through  the  change  of 
rate  of  taxation  was  about  $500,000  and  that  during  this 
time  nearly  $800,000  was  expended  in  connection  with 
additions  and  repairs  at  educational  and  eleemosynary 
institutions. 

For  years  the  railroad  lobby  had  exercised  a  potential 
influence  over  the  State  legislature.  The  fight  with  this 
lobby  began  shortly  after  his  induction  into  office  through 
his  attempt  to  have  enacted  a  railway  fellow-servants* 
law.  The  fight  became  bitter  and  personal,  with  the  re- 
sult that  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  lobby  was 
driven  from  power,  and  although  they  prevented  the 
enaction  of  the  fellow-servants*  law  during  his  adminis- 
tration his  work  had  been  so  effective  that  it  was  forced 
through  by  the  first  legislature  after  he  left  office. 

There  had  been  prior  to  and  during  his  term  of  office 
notorious  election  frauds  in  the  large  cities  of  the  State. 
He  urged  and  secured  the  passage  of  fair  election  laws 
which  tended  to  minimize  this  evil. 

He  proved  himself  the  friend  of  the  public-school  sys- 
tem of  the  State  and  a  champion  of  the  university,  send- 
ing to  the  legislature  a  special  message  upon  the  latter 
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subject  in  which  he  favored  the  establishment  of  a  sub- 
stantial endowment  fund.  As  stated  in  the  discussion  of 
his  record  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  he  sought  to 
relieve  the  situation  brought  about  in  St  Clair  and  other 
counties  by  the  imprisonment  of  the  county  judges,  send- 
ing a  special  message  to  the  legislature  in  that  regard,  ad- 
vocating a  memorial  to  Congress  upon  the  subject,  and 
a  law  empowering  the  Government  to  appoint  a  commis- 
sioner with  special  powers  to  carry  on  such  parts  of  the 
duties  of  the  county  court  as  might  be  designated  by  the 
governor  and  which  were  necessary  to  prevent  the  paral- 
ysis of  the  affairs  of  the  counties. 

During  his  term  as  governor  he  took  a  very  prominent 
part  in  State  and  national  politics.  Among  the  subjects 
in  question  to  which  he  devoted  himself  was  the  silver 
question,  with  which  you  are  familiar.  Others  were  as 
follows: 

During  his  term  the  American  Protective  Association 
reached  the  zenith  of  power.  This  was  an  organization 
whose  sole  purpose  was  to  oppose  the  holding  of  public 
office  by  any  Catholic  It  introduced  into  politics  the 
religious  issue,  and  seems  unquestionably,  at  least  in  Mis- 
souri, to  have  been  allied  with  the  Republican  Party.  It 
became  very  formidable  and  public  men  were  careful  in 
opposing  it  He,  however,  declared  vigorously  against  it» 
denouncing  it  in  unmeasured  terms  as  un-American  and 
fighting  it  so  effectively  that  the  Democratic  convention 
of  1894  adopted  as  a  plank  in  its  platform  a  denuncia^ 
tion  of  the  organization.  The  fact  that  he  was  bitterly 
denounced  for  this  action  and  received  a  great  number  of 
letters  threatening  his  life  had  the,  with  him,  natural  re- 
sult of  increasing  his  opposition. 

Out  of  all  his  speeches  I  am  sure  he  would  have  me 
select  for  preservation  here  these  words  which  he  uttered 
in  the  Missouri  campaign  of  1894.    He  would  desire  to 
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have  them  preserved  because  he  spoke  them  out  of  the 
fullness  of  his  heart;  because  they  mirrored  his  broad, 
generous  soul  and  his  true  Americanism : 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  father  of  the  Democratic  Party.  On 
his  tomb  is  an  inscription  which  he  had  written  for  himself* 
**  The  author  of  the  statute  of  religious  freedom  of  the  State  of 
Virginia/' 

There  are  men  within  the  hearing  of  my  voice  now,  I  doubt 
not»  who  recollect  how  the  so-called  Know-nothing  Party  rose 
up  and  became  a  political  potentiality  in  the  forties.  Its  objects 
were  twofold — to  deny  the  ballot  to  citizens  born  outside  the 
United  States  and  to  Catholics  the  right  to  hold  an  office.  And 
the  first  Democratic  national  convention,  after  this  organization 
arose,  denounced  it  as  un-American,  wrong  in  principle,  as  an 
attack  upon  the  liberty  of  the  indiTidual  and  the  integrity  of  our 
institutions.  The  Republican  Party  shortly  afterwards  nomi- 
nated a  President  and  Vice  President  and  formulated  a  platform. 
But  it  said  not  one  word  in  denunciation  of  that  Know-nothing 
movement.  It  dodged  the  issue  and  said  nothing.  •  It  has  been 
prone  to  this  policy  ever  since.  Fellow  citizens,  that  political 
party  is  not  worth  your  vote  or  mine  that  hesitates  to  do  right,  no 
matter  what  comes  of  it. 

I  denounce  this  present  know-nothing  movement,  this  A.  P.  A^ 
as  our  party  has  denounced  it,  because  it  is  un-Democratic,  un- 
American,  and  un-Ghristian.  It  is  un-Democratic  because  it  is 
inequitable  and  unjust.  It  is  un-American  because  it  is  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
provides  that  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  to  the  hold- 
ing of  public  office.  And  a  similar  provision  is  written  in  the 
fundamental  law  of  our  own  Commonwealth.  Finally,  I  leave 
it  with  you  aU  if  it  is  not  un-Christian.  I  do  not  speak  to*night 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  Catholic.  I  am  not  a  Catholic.  By  birth, 
by  marriage,  by  conviction  I  am  a  Protestant;  I  speak  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  American  citizen,  a  Democrat,  and  a  man. 

He  championed  the  rights  of  the  States  and  of  local  gov- 
ernment. 

He  also  advocated  the  construction  of  a  deep  waterway 
from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  with  improvement  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers. 
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In  September,  1894,  in  a  speech  at  Carthage,  he  strongly 
advocated  the  popular  election  of  United  States  Senators. 

At  the  annual  banquet  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade 
and  Transportation  at  Delmonico's  in  April,  1894,  as  guest 
of  honor,  he  responded  to  the  toast  of  '*  The  Western  Point 
of  View."  His  speech  was  a  eulogy  of  the  greatness  of  the 
West,  which  he  loved,  and  of  the  political  and  patriotic 
necessity  of  a  combination  of  the  West  and  South  against 
the  East  to  secure  fair  national  treatment  unless  the  East 
would  recognize  the  situation  and  accord  it  Jhis  speech 
attracted  national « attention  and  placed  him  among  the 
presidential  possibilities  widely  discussed. 

Senator  Stone's  career  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  meet  to-day  to  pay  respect  to  his  memory.  Never- 
theless, for  the  sake  of  history,  I  shall  very  briefly  review 
some  of  his  principal  acts  in  the  Senate  during  the  years 
he  sat  here  in  this  Chamber  exercising  a  potential  influ- 
ence upon  public  events. 

WnxiAM  J.  Stone  entered  the  Senate  March  4,  1903, 
succeeding  George  Graham  Vest,  Missouri's  renowned 
**  Senator  of  two  Republics,"  whose  service  in  the  United 
States  Senate  covered  an  eventful  period  of  18  years.  It 
is  well  known  in  the  political  history  of  Missouri  that  Mr. 
Stone  could  have  been  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1897  upon 
his  retirement  from  the  governorship.  It  is  known  that 
he  declined  the  overtures  made  by  Democratic  leaders  in 
the  legislature  because  of  his  profound  respect  for  the 
towering  abilities  of  Senator  Vest  and  because  he  con- 
sidered the  distinguished  services  of  Vest  merited  contin- 
ued tenure  in  the  Senate.  It  was  not  until  Mr.  Vest  an- 
nounced his  forthcoming  retirement  that  Gov.  Stone  con- 
sented to  become  a  candidate  for  senatorial  honors.  He 
was  elected  by  the  legislature  in  January,  1903,  following 
a  caucus  nomination  of  his  own  party,  without  opposition, 
his  only  opponent  having  withdrawn  upon  the  eve  of  the 
baUoL 
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His  senatorial  career  began  with  the  special  session  of 
the  Senate  in  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress,  called  in  March, 
1903,  to  consider  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty.  His  first 
entry  into  senatorial  debate  wqs  on  January  26, 1904,  with 
an  address  upon  the  Panama  Canal  treaty  concluded  with 
the  new-fledged  Republic  of  Panama  by  the  Roosevelt 
administration.  The  debates  upon  this  treaty  were 
largely  conducted  in  the  open  Senate  through  the  medium 
of  resolutions  touching  the  controversy  presented  by 
various  Senators.  Senator  Stone  drew  the  attention  of 
his  new  colleagues  by  a  clear,  incisive  discussion  of  the 
somewhat  unusual  features  of  the  revolution  out  of  which 
the  new  government  had  sprung.  He  supported  the 
treaty,  accepting  the  opportunity  to  advance  the  great 
canal  project,  of  such  great  concern  to  Americans,  but 
condemned  the  methods  he  believed  to  have  preceded  the 
separation  of  Panama  from  Colombia,  urging  a  more 
liberal  policy  in  dealing  with  the  Latin  American  nations. 
His  words  upon  this  occasion  were  prophetic,  suggestive 
of  a  new  policy  in  our  relations  with  Central  and  South 
American  States,  a  policy  now  generally  approved  and 
accepted  as  both  wise  and  just.  Among  other  things,  he 
said: 

The  true  policy  of  this  Government  with  reference  to  the  Re- 
publics south  of  us  would  lead  us  on  different  and  higher  lines. 
We  should  so  comport  ourselves  as  to  inspire  the  confidence  of 
our  neighbors.  They  should  not  stand  in  dread  of  our  power,  but 
rely  upon  it  as  a  shield  for  their  protection.  We  should  Unk  them 
by  bonds  of  mutual  amity  and  interest.  What  boots  the  Monroe 
doctrine  to  them  if  it  stands  only  to  guard  them  against  European 
aggression,  while  the  door  is  open  for  us  to  invade  at  pleasure? 

If  I  could  be  potent  in  shaping  our  policy  in  this  behalf,  I 
would  be  governed  by  one  supreme  consideration — that  of  at- 
tracting the  southern  Republics  to  us  by  a  course  instinct  with 
the  spirit  of  candor,  Justice,  and  fair  play.  I  would  enter  into 
such  compacts  with  them  as  would  promote  our  commercial  re- 
lations and  make  them  for  all  practical  purposes,  offensive  and 
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def eiisive»  a  part  of  us.  I  would  strive  to  inaugurate  great  repub- 
lican policies  of  government — ^monetary,  commercial^  and  politi- 
cal— common  to  aU  America,  and  these  I  would  oppose,  if  need 
be,  to  the  monarchical  policies  of  the  Old  World. 

Senator  Stone  received  exceptionally  good  committee 
assignments,  including  places  on  the  Commerce,  Indian 
Affairs,  Philippines,  Public  Buildings,  and  Education  and 
Labor  Committees,  all  active,  important  bodies.  At  that 
time,  with  the  Indian  problem  in  an  acute  stage,  prior  to 
statehood  for  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory,  his 
assignment  to  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  of  which  he 
afterwards  became  chairman,  was  particularly  important 
Many  thousands  of  Missourians  were  residents  of  the  two 
Territories  named,  and  these  people  naturally  regarded 
Mr.  Stone  as  their  representative.  Accordingly  he  took 
an  active  interest  in  all  legislation  dealing  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  sponsoring 
and  advocating  many  constructive  measures  vital  fo  the 
people  of  the  Southwest  Among  these  were  bills  looking 
to  the  removal  of  restrictions  upon  the  alienation  of  the 
surplus  lands  of  full-fledged  citizens;  the  control  of  the 
sale  and  leasing  of  mineral  lands  in  the  Territory  so  as  to 
protect  the  Indian,  prevent  unscrupulous  exploitation,  and 
at  the  same  time  promote  the  legitimate  development  of  a 
region  of  marvelous  growth  and  prospect.  He  exposed 
and  thwarted  many  designs  of  speculators  and  lobbyists 
who  sought  to  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  Indian  and  this 
new  country.  Statehood  was  then  the  vital  issue  in  the 
Territories,  and,  though  not  a  member  of  the  Territories 
Committee,  he  consistently  advocated  and  voted  for  state- 
hood, preferring  separate  statehood,  but  finally  supporting 
the  only  possible  measure  that  could  be  passed,  under 
which  Oklahoma  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  In  con- 
nection with  his  consideration  of  the  Indian  problem  he 
strongly  supported  the  established  policy  of  Congress  and 
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the  Government  in  suppressing  the  liquor  trafiBc  among 
the  Indian  tribes  and  was  the  author  of  the  self-enforcing 
prohibitory  provision  afterwards  incorporated  intp  the 
Oklahoma  constitution,  known  as  the  Gallinger-Stone 
amendment  to  the  statehood  enabling  act 

Through  his  fight  with  the  railroad  lobby  in  Missouri 
he  had  become  familiar  with  the  evil  effects  of  corpora- 
tion activity  in  politics.  He  had  succeeded  in  securing  the 
adoption  of  a  party  declaration  upon  the  subject  by  the 
Democratic  national  convention  in  1900,  which  he  wrote 
and  championed.    This  declaration  reads: 

Corporations  should  be  protected  in  all  their  rights,  and  their 
legitimate  interests  ought  to  be  respected,  but  any  attempt  to 
interfere  with  public  affairs  of  the  people  or  to  control  the  sov- 
ereign which  creates  them  ought  to  be  forbidden  under  such 
penalties  as  will  make  such,  attempts  impossible. 

During  the  last  days  of  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress  he  de- 
livered in  the  Senate  a  remarkable  address  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  campaign  contributions  by  corporations  and  was 
one  of  the  first  to  advocate  stringent  penalties  for  future 
offenses  of  this  character.  It  has  since  been  provided  by 
law  in  practically  every  State  and  by  Federal  statute 
that  no  corporation  can  make  contributions  to  commit- 
tees or  candidates.  Stone  was  among  the  pioneers  in 
urging  such  legislation. 

He  succeeded  Senator  Vest  on  the  Conunerce  Commit- 
tee, then,  as  now,  dealing  with  waterway  transportation 
projects  of  great  consequence  to  the  States  touching  the 
Missouri  and  the  Mississippi  Rivers.  During  the  early 
period  of  his  service  on  this  committee  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress respecting  the  upper  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri 
was  distinctly  unfavorable.  Senator  Stx)Ne  began  a  long 
and  for  many  years  an  apparently  hopeless  fight  for  a 
systematic  improvement  plan,  adequately  financed  by 
congressional  appropriations,  covering  both  waterways. 
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This  was  before  commercial  bodies  in  the  Mississippi 
YaUey  had  undertaken  extensive  educational  propaganda 
directed  toward  the  development  of  public  sentiment  in 
sympathy  with  these  projects.  Many  of  the  appropria- 
tions which  maintained  these  two  waterways  upon  even 
the  most  temporary  basis  during  these  years  of  deter- 
mined opposition  by  potent  factors  in  legislation  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  were  due  to  the  persistent  and  per- 
suasive efforts  of  the  Missouri  Senator.  Dealing  with 
the  haphazard  method  of  river  appropriations,  he  said  in 
the  Sttiate  on  February  27, 1907: 

Yet  we  wonder  why  the  commerce  on  the  river  goes  down,  and 
why  the  capitalists  of  St.  Louis  do  not  invest  in  boats  and  barges 
for  river  navigation.  There  is  neither  justice  lior  reason  in  such 
a  condition.  A  policy  such  as  we  are  following  creates  uncer- 
tainty»  destroys  confidence,  and  retards  the  development  of  that 
immense  commerce  that  would  almost  certainly  follow  if  more 
assuring  conditions  prevailed. 

He  had  the  privilege  of  subsequently  aiding  in  framing 
the  provision  of  legislation  which  established  permanent 
annual  appropriations  for  the  Missouri  River  and  in- 
creased allotments  to  the  upper  Mississippi.  At  all  times 
he  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  project  known  as  the 
Lakes-to-tlie-Gulf  waterway. 

In  his  service  upon  the  Commerce  Committee  he  be- 
came a  close  student  of  the  national  shipping  problem 
and  was  always  a  staunch  advocate  of  liberal  treatment 
of  American  shipping.  More  than  once  he  advocated  in 
the  Senate  repeal  of  the  restrictive  navigation  laws,  which 
he  argued  were  responsible  for  the  decline  of  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  fleet  He  had  always  been  one  of  the  fore- 
most advocates  of  progressive  merchant-marine  legisla- 
tion. Practically  every  public  utterance  of  his,  upon  the 
stump  and  elsewhere,  dealing  with  general  national  is- 
sues had  contained  strong  appeals  for  merchant-marine 
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legislation  upon  broad  lines.  He  had  opposed  subsidies 
upon  all  occasions,  owing  to  his  pronounced  conviction 
that  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws  would  alone  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  a  national  fleet  under  American  regis- 
try. Years  afterwards,  in  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  when 
as  an  administration  leader,  with  his  own  party  in  power 
in  the  Senate,  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  Senators  con- 
tending for  the  passage  of  the  shipping  bill,  which  after- 
wards became  law  in  a  modified  form,  resulting  in  the 
establishment  of  the  present  Shipping  Board  and  the 
Emergency  Fleet.  His  activities  in  this  behalf  are  well 
known.  His  strong  advocacy  of  an  adequate  naval  pro- 
gram was  inseparably  connected  with  his  ardor  for  a 
great  merchant  fleet  Speaking  on  this  subject  in  the 
Senate,  April  27, 1908,  he  said: 

For  many  years,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  I  have  been  an 
ardent  advocate  of  an  increased  Navy  and  also  policies  looking  to 
the  restoration  of  our  merchant  marine.  The  two  things  are  so 
related  that  I  can  not  think  of  the  one  without  thinking  of  the 
other.  The  decadence  of  our  maritime  pre^ge  and  power  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  discreditable  and  humiliating  facts  in 
our  history.  *  *  *  No  man  is  more  solicitous  than  1  to  see 
our  merchant  ships  swarming  all  over  the  world,  and  I  doubt  if 
any  is  more  keenly  alive  to  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  construct- 
ing a  war  Navy  adequate  to  subserve  the  needs  of  our  country. 

During  the  long  session  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress  the 
railroad-rate  legislation  pressed  by  President  Roosevelt 
was  the  acute  issue.  The  bill  finally  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate empowered  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunission  to 
fix  rates  upon  prescribed  standards.  Debate  in  the  Senate 
was  extended,  finalty  turning  upon  the  question  of  judicial 
review  of  the  commission's  acts.  Many  great  speeches 
were  made  upon  the  various  phases  of  the  legislation  pro- 
posed. Senator  Stone  delivered  during  this  session  one  of 
the  most  carefully  prepared  addresses  of  his  legislative 
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career,  in  which  he  discussed  these  problems  with  rare 
clearness  of  thought  taking  advanced  ground  upon  both 
the  legal  questions  presented  and  the  general  policy  of 
rate  fixing.  In  this  speech,  delivered  April  5,  1906,  he 
opposed  enlargement  of  the  power  of  the  judiciary  to  sus- 
pend the  orders  of  the  commission  and  stron^y  advo- 
cated the  policy  of  allowing  the  commission  to  initiate 
and  fix  rates.  He  favored  the  regulation  by  statute  of  the 
practice  of  courts  in  dealing  with  the  decrees  of  the  com- 
mission, saying: 

A  law  of  this  kind  to  be  efTective,  and  orders  of  this  kind  by  a 
commission  of  this  kind  to  be  of  value,  must  be  promptly  en* 
forced.  The  courts  should  be  open  to  every  $uitor,  but  the  privi- 
lege of  resorting  to  them  should  not  be  turned  into  an  abuse. 
While  guarding  the  right  of  everyone  to  seek  a  Judicial  remedy 
for  private  wrong,  the  exercise  of  that  right  should  be  so  regu- 
lated as  to  prevent  it  eventuating  in  a  public  wrong. 

The  original  interstate-commerce  act,  which  placed  a 
ban  upon  rebating,  contained  a  clause  punishing  viola^ 
tions  of  the  antirebate  section  by  imprisonment.  In  the 
Fifty-seventh  Congress  the  imprisonment  penalties  were 
abolished  by  act  of  Congress.  In  his  speech  of  April  5, 
1906,  Senator  Stone  advocated  the  restoration  of  these 
penalties,  being  the  first  Senator  to  speak  upon  the  sub- 
ject Later  he  offered  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
bill  which  restored  the  penalty  clauses  of  the  original 
act  This  amendment  was  adopted  and  the  hill  as  finally 
passed  contained  the  provision. 

In  1907  he  made  an  extended  tour  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  the  Orient,  and  upon  his  return  to  the  Senate 
he  prepared  and  afterwards  presented  a  constructive  pro- 
gram for  the  treatment  of  the  islands.  He  proposed  to  re- 
store them  to  their  own  people  15  years  after  the  date 
of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  with  a  provision  for  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  the  territory,  retaining  naval  bases  for  the  United 
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States.  This  measure  was  widely  commented  upon  and 
received  the  practically  solid  support  of  those  who  favored 
Filipino  independence.  The  Democratic  national  plat- 
form of  1908  contained  a  plank  indorsing  this  policy, 
expressed  in  language  almost  identical  with  the  terms  of 
Senator  Stone's  joint  resolution. 

Throughout  the  entire  discussion  of  tariff  legislation 
dealing  with  the  Philippines  Senator  Stone  opposed  free 
trade  with  the  islands.  In  a  notable  speech  delivered 
April  20, 1909,  he  set  forth  in  a  strong  argument  his  rea- 
sons for  his  position,  based  upon  constitutional  grounds 
and  considerations  of  sound  policy.  He  contended  that 
if  the  doctrine  wljich  accepted  the  Philippines  as  a  part 
of  the  United  States  was  well  founded  no  customs  har- 
riers of  any  kind  should  be  raised  against  them,  but  that, 
if  the  Nation  proposed  to  return  the  islands  to  their  own 
people,  it  would  be  unwise  to  create  such  commercial 
relations  as  would  make  it  difficult  to  accomplish  our  na- 
tional purpose,  adding  that  we  were  under  no  such  obli- 
gations to  the  Filipinos  **  as  to  make  it  our  duty  to  sup- 
port their  government  or  to  build  up  their  industry  at  the 
expense  of  our  own." 

Probably  his  most  active  work  in  the  Senate,  covering 
a  period  of  over  seven  years,  was  in  the  great  Finance 
Committee,  of  which  he  was  appointed  d  member  on  De- 
cember 8,  1910.  Even  before  his  service  upon  the  com- 
mittee began  he  took  an  active  part  in  tariff  legislation 
and  tariff  discussions.  He  participated  extensively  in  the 
debates  on  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  the  Canadian  reciproc- 
ity measure,  the  schedule-by-schedule  revision  attempted 
in  the  Sixty-second  Congress,  and  on  the  Underwood- 
Sinmions  bill — ^the  present  law.  In  the  celebrated  contest 
over  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  during  which  the  majority 
party  of  the  Senate  divided  into  sharply  defined  factions. 
Senator  Stone,  still  a  minority  Member  of  the  Senate,  was 
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conspicuous.  Though  not  a  member  of  the  Finance-Com- 
mittee at  that  time,  he  availed  himself  of  the  counsel  of 
experts,  conducted  an  independent  research  into  the  va- 
rious schedi^es,  and  carried  on  a  vigorous  fight  in  the 
open  Senate  for  lower  duties.  Many  of  his  exchanges 
with  Mr.  Aldrich,  of  Rhode  Island,  then  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  attracted  national  attention. 
Senator  Stone  may  justly  be  termed  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  fight  against  the  bill,  which  probably  aroused  more 
intensity  of  feeling  among  the  respective  factions  than 
any  other  tariff  bill  in  our  history,  stimulating  a  greater 
variance  of  opinion  with  men  of  all  parties.  It  was 
largely  due  to  his  fight  on  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  that  his 
appointment  to  the  first  vacancy  on  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee was  made. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress  a 
heated  contest  developed  in  the  Senate  over  the  charges 
against  William  Lorimer,  then  a  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Possibly  none  more  bitter,  and  few  more  intense,  involv- 
ing a  personal  issue,  ever  appeared  in  the  Senate.  Sena- 
tor Stone  was  not  a  member  of  the  committee  which  in- 
vestigated the  charges,  but  after  the  evidence  had  all  been 
presented  and  Mr.  Lorimer  himself  had  addressed  the 
Senate  in  his  own  behalf,  Senator  Stone,  on  February  28, 
1911,  in  an  extended  speech  attacked  Mr.  Lorimer's  posi- 
tion and  declared  his  intention  to  vote  to  oust  the 
lUinoisan  upon  the  facts  submitted.  This  speech  was  re- 
markably dispassionate,  displaying  in  the  most  striking 
way  the  Senator's  great  powers  of  analysis  and  judg- 
ment. It  was  regarded  by  many  as  one  of  the  best  efforts 
of  his  senatorial  service,  and  was  undoubtedly  of  great 
weight  in  the  final  determination  of  the  question.  He 
dwelt  strongly  upon  the  ultimate  responsibility  of  Mr. 
Lorimer  for  admitted  irregularities  in  the  legislature  and 
challenged  the  correctness  of  Lorimer's  interpretation  of 
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his  relations  to  his  lieutenants,  particularly  a  member  of 
the  Illinois  lower  house  named  Browne.  Senator  Stone 
said: 

Does  it  seem  probable  that  Browne  would  discuss  money  con- 
siderations with  his  followers^  make  promises  and  afterwards 
keep  them,  with  utter  ignorance  on  Lorimer's  part  as  to  what 
was  being  done?  Lorimer  was  in  command,  and  he  was  to  be 
beneficiary  of  the  contest.  Can  Lorimer's  lieutenants  be  guilty  of 
these  crimes  and  yet  Lorimer  himself,  the  beneficiary,  be  whoUy 
innocent? 

This  address  is  cited  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  evi- 
dences of  Mr.  Stone's  abhorrence  of  corrupt  practices  in 
politics.  The  question  involved  in  this  case  was  not 
partisan — ^party  lines  were  wiped  out  in  considering  the 
facts.  Senator  Stone  weighed  the  evidence  and  declined 
to  compromise  with  what  he  considered  a  vicious  thing. 
He  believed  the  niinoisan  guilty  of  culpability  in  this  con- 
nection, so  declared  and  so  voted,  and  his  view  finally 
prevailed. 

In  1910  a  political  upheaval  resulted  in  the  election  of 
the  first  Democratic  House  of  Representatives  since  1892. 
In  the  new  Congress  Senator  Stone,  as  a  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  took  a  prominent  part  in  support  of 
the  Canadian  reciprocity  treaty  presented  by  President 
Taf  t.  He  was  one  of  the  most  constant  attendants  upon 
the  sessions  of  the  committee,  which  were  largely  occu- 
pied for  a  time  in  extended  hearings.  It  developed  that 
many  of  the  President's  party  associates  in  the  Senate 
were  opposed  to  the  measure,  so  that  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  its  advocacy  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  Senator 
Stove  and  his  party  colleagues.  He  was  frequently  called 
into  consultation  by  the  President  and  worked  faith- 
fully and  assiduously  for  the  passage  of  the  treaty.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  were  keenly  disappointed  when  the 
measure  was  rejected,  owing  to  the  fall  of  the  Laurier 
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govemment  in  Canada  through  the  elections  in  1911  and 
the  accompanying  reversal  of  the  policy  of  the  Dominion. 

During  this  Congress  the  Democratic  House,  under  a 
pledge  to  revise  the  tariff,  passed  several  bills  revising  sep- 
arate schedules  of  the  tariff  law,  including  the  free  list, 
cotton  and  woolen  manufactures,  and  so  forth.  These 
measures  had  a  stormy  passage  through  the  Senate,  but 
all  of  them  were  supported  and  in  large  measure  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Stonis  in  committee  and  upon  the  floor. 
Such  of  the  bills  as  were  passed  by  the  Senate,  through  the 
cooperation  of  progressive  Republican  Senators  with  the 
Democrats,  were  vetoed  by  the  President 

In  the  Democratic  Senate  of  the  Sixty-third  Congress 
Senator  Stone  was  the  second  ranking  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee  and  as  such  participated  in  the  fram- 
ing of  the  tariff  bill  passed  in  1913.  He  was  the  chairman 
of  a  subcommittee  considering  several  of  the  most  im- 
portant schedules.  His  responsibilities  in  this  connection 
were  very  great  and  his  labors  arduous.  His  colleagues 
on  the  Finance  Committee  have  already  testified  to  the 
continuous  and  painstaking  devotion  of  Senator  Stone  to 
the  exacting  duties  of  his  position.  He  worked  many 
weeks  upon  the  schedules  assigned  to  him.  Anyone  fa- 
miliar with  the  details  of  tariff  legislation  can  well  testify 
to  the  demands  upon  the  legislator  who  deals  with  these 
matters  in  a  conscientious  way.  It  involved  many  tedious- 
hours  of  listening  to  experts,  manufacturers  and  consum- 
ers, importers  and  exporters,  with  many  patient  days  and 
weeks  of  laborious  research  and  discussion. 

Senator  Stone  applied  himself  to  this  vast  undertaking 
with  his  usual  thoroughness  during  consideration  in  com- 
mittee, upon  the  floor,  and  elsewhere.  At  the  same  time 
he  contributed  to  the  debates  in  the  Senate  many  illumi- 
nating and  striking  utterances  in  support  of  the  measure. 
A  tariff  bill,  under  the  legislative  system  then  prevailing, 
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is  a  greater  tax  upon  the  legislator  than  almost  any  other. 
The  Underwood-Simmons  Act  became  a  law  in  October, 
1913»  and  about  a  month  later  Senator  Stone  was  taken 
critically  ill,  largely  through  overwork  during  the  long 
period  for  the  consideration  of  the  tariff  measure.  His 
illness  continued  for  nearly  five  months,  developing  a 
complication  which  indirectly  contributed  to  the  cause  of 
his  death. 

During  his  convalescence  in  the  spring  of  1914  Senator 
Bacon,  of  Georgia,  chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  died,  and  Mr.  Stone,  the  ranking  majority 
member,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  He  had  served 
on  this  conmiittee  since  April  23,  1908.  He  continued  at 
the  head  of  the  committee  until  his  death  in  April,  1918, 
covering  a  period  of  10  years  of  service  on  the  commit- 
tee. When  he  returned  to  the  Senate  after  his  illness, 
having  scarcely  recovered,  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Mexico  had  become  strained  to  the  point  of 
breaking  and  Congress  had  passed  the  joint  resolution 
justifying  the  course  of  the  Executive  in  using  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  against  Huerta.  Senator  Stone 
strongly  supported  throughout  the  measures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  dealing  with  the  usurper. 

During  his  service  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  he  piloted  through  the  Senate  many  impor- 
tant treaties,  including  arbitration  treaties,  the  so-called 
Bryan  treaties  for  the  advancement  of  peace,  the  conven- 
tion providing  for  the  purchase  of  Danish  West  Indies, 
the  Nicaraguan  convention,  and  many  others  of  minor 
importance. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  President,  as  a  further 
mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  late  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  and  to  the  memory  of  the  late  dis- 
linguished  Senator  from  Kentucky,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate do  now  adjourn. 
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The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Monday,  February  3,  1919,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 

Monday*  February  3, 1919. 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  J.  C. 
South,  its  Chief  Clerk,  transmitted  to  the  Senate  resolu- 
tions on  the  life,  character,  and  public  services  of  Hon. 
William  J.  Stone,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Missouri.  v 
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Monday,  April  16, 1918. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Henry  N.  Couden,  D.  D.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

O  Thou  who  art  supremely  great.  Infinite  in  all  Thine 
attributes,  our  God  and  our  Father;  above  all,  through  all, 
and  in  us  all;  make  us,  we  beseech  Thee,  fit  temples  for 
the  indwelling  of  Thy  Spirit  and  tractable  to  its  holy  in- 
fluence; that  we  may  conceive  wisely,  follow  the  dictates 
of  a  clear  conscience,  and  stand  firm  in  our  convictions. 

Thus  may  we  think  well,  live  well,  pray  without  ceasing, 
and  be  ready,  when  the  summons  comes,  to  pass  on  into 
the  realms  of  the  blest 

Death  has  laid  a  heavy  toll  upon  the  congressional  fam- 
ily, leaving  us  to  mourn;  by  the  passing  of  two  faithful  and 
conspicuous  Senators,  the  wife  of  a  Representative  of  this 
body,  and  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  trustworthy  em- 
ployees of  this  House. 

Comfort  us  and  their  several  families,  by  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,  through  Him  who  said,  *^  I  am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life;  whosoever  believeth  on  me 
shall  never  die.**    Amen. 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Waldorf,  its  enroll- 
ing clerk,  announced  that  the  Senate  had  passed  the 
following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with  deep  regret  and  pro- 
found sorrow  of  the  death  of  Hon,  William  Jobl  Stone,  late  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Missouri, 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  12  Senators  be  appointed  by  the 
Vice  President  to  take  order  for  superintending  the  funerai  of 
Mr.  Stone,  which  will  take  place  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.  to-day  at  his 
late  residence  in  this  city. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  his  remains  be 
removed  from  his  late  home  in  this  city  to  Nevada,  Mo.,  for  burial, 
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in  charge  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  attended  by  the  committee, 
which  shall  have  full  power  to  carry  these  resolutions  into  effect 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  deceased  the  Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

And  that  in  compliance  with  the  foregoing  resolutions 
the  Vice  President  had  appointed  as  said  committee  Mr. 
Reed,  Mr.  Hitchcock,  Mr.  Smith  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Pittman, 
Mr.  Jones  of  New  Mexico,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Kendrick,  Mr. 
Gallinger,  Mr.  Smoot,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Sutherland,  and  Mr. 
Femald. 

Mr.  Shackleford.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  to  the  desk  the 
following  resolutions  and  move  their  adoption. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with  profound  sorrow  of 
the  death  of  Hon.  Wiluam  J.  Stone,  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  from  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Resolved,  That  the  Qerk  communicate  these  resolutions  to  the 
Senate  and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  19  Members  be  appointed  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  to  attend  the  funeral. 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

The  Speaker  appointed  as  the  committee  to  attend  the 
funeral  the  following  Members:  Mr.  Rucker,  Mr.  Shackle- 
ford,  Mr.  Booher,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Borland,  Mr.  Hamlin, 
Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Rubey,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Hensley,  Mr. 
Igoe,  Mr.  Decker,  Mr.  Romjue,  Mr.  Dyer,  Mr.  Meeker,  Mr. 
Linthicum,  Mr.  Temple,  and  Mr.  Rainey. 

The  Clerk  read  the  following  additional  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

Accordingly  (at  3  o'clock  and  30  minute  p.  m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Tuesday,  April  16, 1918, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 
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Tuesday,  April  16, 1918. 

Mr.  Garrett  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  announcing 
the  Stone  funeral  on  yesterday  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
[Mr.  Clark],  of  course,  did  not  announce  himself  as  a 
member  of  that  committee.  I  think  he  ought  offlciaUy  to 
be  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  name  be  added  to  the  list 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  the 
Speaker^s  name  will  be  added  to  the  list  of  the  committee. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Friday,  December  «7, 1918. 

Mr.  Rucker.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Sunday,  February  2,  1919,  be  set  aside  for  memorial  ad- 
dresses on  the  life,  character,  and  public  services  of  the 
late  Senator  Wiluam  Joel  Stone,  of  Missouri,  and  the  late 
Representative  Jacob  Edwin  Meeker,  of  Missouri. 

The  Speaker.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri  asks  unani- 
mous consent  that  Sunday,  February  2, 1919,  be  set  aside 
for  memorializing  the  late  Senator  Stone  and  the  late  Rep- 
resentative Meeker,  both  from  the  State  of  Missouri.  Is 
there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Sunday,  February  2,  1919. 
The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Henry  N.  Couden,  D.  D.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Eternal  God,  Author  of  the  Universe,  Father  of  all  souls, 
in  the  midst  of  the  impenetrable  mysteries  which  sur- 
round us,  we  come  with  profound  faith,  eternal  hope,  that 
in  Thy  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  we  shall  be  exalted, 
ennobled,  glorified,  in  Thine  own  good  time. 

Let  Thy  richest  blessings  descend  upon  us  now  as  we 
gather  here  to  give  expression  to  the  worth  of  the  men 
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who  were  dignified  by  the  people  and  made  Members  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  What  they  did  to  glo- 
rify a  Nation  of  freemen  will  live  and  be  a  blessing  to 
future  generations. 

Let  Thy  loving  arms  be  about  their  dear  ones  to  comfort 
and  sustain  them  in  this  hour  of  trial.  Give  them  a  vision 
of  the  larger  life  and  help  them  to  look  forward  to  a  re- 
union with  their  dear  ones  in  a  realm  where  mysteries 
shall  be  dissolved  and  the  brightest  hopes  realized  in  the 
dispensation  of  Thy  providence.  Thorugh  Him  who  died, 
that  we  might  live.    Amen. 

The  Speaker.  The  Clerk  will  read  the  Journal. 

Mr.  Rugker.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  niay  be  dispensed  with  until 
to-morrow. 

The  Speaker.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri  asks  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  reading  of  the  Journal  be  dispensed 
with  imtil  to-morrow.  Is  there  objection?  [After  a 
pause.]  The  Chair  hears  none.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  special  order  for  to-day. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Rucker^  by  unanimous  consent. 
Ordered,  That  Sunday,  February  2,  1919,  be  set  apart  for  ad- 
dresses upon  the  life,  character,  and  public  services  of  Hon. 
William  J.  Stone,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Missouri,  and 
the  Hon.  Jacob  E.  Meeker,  late  a  Member  of  this  House  from  the 
State  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  RucKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  resolutions  which  I  send 
to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Speaker.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  resolutions. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  business  of  the  House  be  now  suspended, 
that  opportunity  may  be  given  for  tributes  to  the  memory  of  Hon. 
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WiLUAM  J.  STON^t  late  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  from  the 
State  of  Missouri^  and  the  Hon.  Jacob  E.  Meeker,  late  a  Member 
of  this  House  from  the  State  of  Missouri. 

ReMolued,  That  as  a  particular  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  deceased,  and  in  recognition  of  their  distinguished  public 
careers,  the  Qouse,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises  of  this 
day,  shall  stand  adjourned. 

Resolved,  That  the  Qerk  communicate  these  resolutions  to  the 
Senate. 

Resolved,  That  the  Qerk  send  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to 
the  families  of  the  deceased. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed  to. 
Mr.  Igoe  took  the  chair. 
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Address  op  Mr.  Clark»  op  Missouri 

Mr.  Speaker:  When  Gov.  Benjamin  Gratz  Brown,  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  of  all  Missouri  statesmen,  on  an  historic 
occasion  said,  **  Missouri  is  a  grand  State  and  deserves  to 
be  grandly  governed,**  he  uttered  an  immortal  truth.  He 
might  have  added,  with  equal  veracity,  **  She  deserves  to 
be  grandly  represented  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,**  and  she  has  been  in  the  main,  particularly  in  the 
Senate,  where  paucity  of  members  and  length  of  tenure 
more  surely  fix  a  man  in  the  public  eye  than  service  in  the 
House. 

First  and  last,  Missouri  has  commissioned  26  different 
men  to  represent  her  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  in 
the  less  numerous  branch  of  the  National  Legislature,  in 
the  Chamber  of  the  Conscript  Fathers,  in  ''the  Upper 
House*  of  Congress,**  improperly  so  called,  or,  as  Senator 
Morgan,  of  Alabama,  would  have  it,  *'  ambassadors  of  a 
sovereign  State  **  to  the  Federal  Government  Beginning 
with  David  Barton  and  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  her  pioneer 
Senators,  who  at  once  attracted  general  attention  and 
challenged  universal  admiration  by  reason  of  their  com- 
manding talents,  down  to  this  very  hour,  when,  in  the  per- 
sons of  James  A.  Reed  and  Selden  P.  Spencer  she  holds 
high  position  in  that  conspicuous  arena,  Missouri  has 
taken  second  place  to  none  of  her  sister  States. 

These  26  Senators  naturally  divide  themselves  into  two 
classes — the  Barton  line  and  the  Benton  line,  18  in  the 
former  and  only  8  in  the  latter. 

In  the  Barton  line  are  Barton  himself,  Alexander  Buck- 
ner,  Lewis  F.  Linn,  David  R.  Atchison,  James  S.  Green, 
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Waldo  P.  Johnson,  Robert  Wilson,  Benjamin  Gratz 
Brown,  Charles  D.  Drake,  Daniel  T.  Jewett,  Francis  P. 
Blair,  Lewis  V.  Bogy,  David  H.  Armstrong,  James  Shields, 
George  G.  Vest,  Wuxiam  Joel  Stone,  Xenophen  P.  Wifley, 
and  Selden  P.  Spencer. 

In  the  Benton  line  are  Benton  himself,  Henry  S.  Geyer, 
Trusten  Polk,  John  B.  Henderson,  Carl  Schurz,  Francis 
Marion  Cockrell,  William  Warner,  and  James  A.  Reed. 

Lucky  the  man  who  gets  into  Barton*s  seat;  luckier,  far 
luckier,  the  man  who  secures  that  of  Thomas  H.  Benton, 
as  the  precedents  indicate  a  longer  public  life  for  hinL 

An  examination  of  the  dates  at  which  Missourians  en* 
tered  and  left  the  Senate  will  disclose  two  curious  facts 
in  Missouri  history.  She  is  the  first  State  that  ever  elected 
two  men  for  five  full  consecutive  terms  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States — **  six  Roman  lustrums,**  as  Benton  was 
wont  to  boast  in  his  pompous  way.  These  were  Benton 
and  Cockrell.  The  only  other  State  to  do  that  is  Maine, 
Missouri's  political  twin.  Missouri  was  the  first  State  that 
had  only  one  Senator  for  any  considerable  length  of  time 
through  failure  to  elect  another.  By  reason  of  the  unre- 
lenting warfare  between  the  Bentonites  and  the  anti- 
Bentonites  the  legislature  chosen  in  1854  never  could  and 
never  did  elect  a  Senator,  as  it  was  in  duty  bound  to  do, 
so  that  for  two  entire  years  Henry  S.  Geyer  was  Missouri's 
only  Senator. 

What  is  more,  the  governor  did  not  appoint  or  attempt 
to  appoint  anyone  to  fill  the  vacancy,  nobody  then  dream- 
ing that  the  governor  had  such  power.  But  in  these  later 
days  several  States  have  followed  Missouri's  example  in 
failing  to  elect  Senators,  and,  strange  to  say,  divers  gov- 
ernors have  insisted  on  the  right  to  fill  vacancies  by 
appointment  under  similar  circumstances,  until  finally 
the  Senate,  after  lengthy  and  ponderous  debate,  solemnly 
vindicated  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  constitutional 
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law  possessed  by  the  governor  of  Missouri  in  1855  and 
1856,  Sterling  Price,  by  declaring  that  a  governor  has  no 
right  to  make  such  ad  interim  appointment  under  such 
circumstances. 

Of  Missouri's  26  Senators  there  were  18  Democrats,  1 
Whig,  and  8  Republicans.  Of  156  years  of  senatorial 
representation  to  which  she  has  been  entitled,  2  were  not 
used,  6  fell  to  Whigs,  28  to  Republicans,  and  160  to  Demo- 
crats. 

This  roster  of  Missouri  Senators  is  an  array  of  names  of 
which  the  Nation,  no  less  than  the  State,  may  well  be 
proud.  There  are  many  great  men — scarcely  a  small 
one — ^in  the  list 

Missouri  is  proud  of  her  immeasureable  physicali  re- 
sources, which  will  one  day  make  her  facile  princeps 
among  her  sisters;  but  there  is  something  dse  of  which 
she  is  prouder  still,  and  that  is  her  splendid  citizenship, 
consisting  at  this  day  of  nearly  4,000,000  industrious,  in- 
telligent, patriotic  progressive,  law-abiding.  God-fearing 
people. 

When  questioned  as  to  her  riches  she  could  with  pro- 
priety imitate  the  example  and  quote  the  words  of  Cor- 
nelia, the  mother  of  the  heroic  Gracchi,  and,  pointing  to 
her  children,  say  truthfully  and  pridefully,  **  These  are 
my  jewels.*' 

The  foregoing  remarks,  with  a  few  figures  changed  to 
bring  the  facts  up  to  date,  constitute  the  opening  para- 
graphs in  my  speech  presenting  the  statue  of  Gen.  Frank 
P.  Blair.  They  must  still  be  of  interest  to  Missourians,  at 
least 

Of  these  Senators,  Wiluam  Joel  Stone  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  and  forceful.  Like  so  many  other  men 
who  have  achieved  high  position  in  imperial  Missouri,  he 
was  bom  in  Kentucky.    Good  Bishop  Berkely  was  both  a 
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philosopher  and  a  prophet  when  he  wrote  the  familiar 
line: 

Westward  the  Star  of  Empire  takes  its  way. 

It  has  been  so  always.  Asia  peopled  Europe;  Europe 
peopled  America;  and  now  we  are  engaged  in  peopling 
the  Philippines — thus  belting  the  globe,  reaching  out  to 
the  cradle  of  the  human  race.  Before  the  railroads  de- 
flected travel  from  its  natural  course  it  is  interesting  to 
note  how  closely  immigration  hugged  parallels  of  lati- 
tude. Until  the  cataclysm  of  the  Civil  War  dislocated 
things  the  base  of  population  in  Missouri  was  composed 
of  Virginians,  Kentuckians,  North  Carolinians,  and  Ten- 
nesseeans,  together  with  a  sprinkling  of  the  ^lite  from 
every  State  in  the  Union  and  from  every  civilized  nation 
in  the  world. 

It  will  interest  Kentuckians  and  Missourians  to  re- 
fresh their  memories  with  the  fact  that  James  B.  McCreaiy, 
soldier,  governor,  and  both  Representative  and  Senator 
in  Congress;  David  Rowland  Francis,  mayor,  governor. 
Cabinet  minister,  and  ambassador;  and  WnuAM  Joel 
Stone,  governor  and  both  Representative  and  Senator  in 
Congress,  were  aU  three  bom  in  Madison  County,  Ky.  It 
is  interesting  to  try  to  guess  what  would  have  happened 
and  who  would  have  come  out  on  top  if  all  three  had  re- 
maii^ed  in  their  native  county.  Judging  from  their  ca- 
reers, and  knowing  that  aU  three  were  ambitious  all  their 
days,  and  that  they  fought  their  way  to  place  and  power, 
it  is  absolutely  safe  to  say  that  much  friction  and  much 
resulting  heat  would  have  been  engendered  in  the  his- 
toric old  county  of  Madison. 

The  members  of  that  distinguished  trio  were  unlike  in 
appearance  and  endowments  in  most  respects,  but  were 
alike  in  being  men  of  undoubted  ability  and  of  soaring 
ambition.   Each  in  his  own  particular  way  was  a  skillful 
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political  artist  Stone  and  Francis  prove  what  a  bright 
Kentuckian  may  come  to  in  the^rich  soil  of  Missouri  if 
transplanted  young  enough. 

I  had  an  interesting  and  amusing  experience  growing 
out  of  the  fact  that  Stone,  Francis,  and  myself  were  all 
Kentuckians  by  birth.  Most  of  you  may  not  know  it  but 
it  is  true  that  Ambassador  Francis  pulls  off  a  Fourth  of 
July  celebration  of  his  own  when  he  is  at  home  in  St 
Louis.  As  president  of  the  **  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposi- 
tion," he  erected  a  magnificent  memorial  building  to 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  it  is  in  that  building  he  and  his 
friends  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the  Republic  In  1915 
the  Fourth  fell  on  Sunday,  Senator  Stone  and  I  speaking 
in  different  places  in  St  Louis.  Ambassador  Francis  had 
his  celebration  that  year  on  Monday,  the  5th.  Learning 
that  both  the  Senator  and  myself  were  in  the  city,  he 
drafted  us  and  took  us  out  to  the  Jefferson  Memorial 
Building,  where  all  three  of  us  made  speeches.  The 
chairman  of  the  meeting  seemed  to  think  it  out  of  the  or- 
dinary that  all  three  were  Kentuckians  by  birth  and  Mis- 
sourians  by  adoption.  When  he  introduced  Senator 
Stone,  who  spoke  first,  he  enlarged  on  what  appeared  to 
him  to  be  a  remarkable  coincidence.  He  repeated  that 
formula  when  he  introduced  Gov.  Francis,  who  came  sec- 
ond. He  rolled  it  as  a  sweet  morsel  under  his  tongue 
when  he  presented  me.  I  began  by  saying:  **  It  is  true, 
as  the  chairman  has  stated  thrice,  that  Senator  Stone, 
Gov.  Francis,  and  myself  were  all  bom  in  Kentucky  for 
better  or  for  worse,  and  I  am  reasonably  certain  that  I 
could  name  certain  Missourians  who  wish  that  all  three 
of  us  had  remained  in  *  The  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground.'  ** 

Col.  Benton  served  in  House  and  Senate,  and  to  this 
day  holds  the  Missouri  record  for  congressional  service — 
32  years;  30  in  the  Senate  and  2  in  the  House— but  the 
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governorship  was  denied  him,  Trusten  Polk  was  gover- 
nor and  Senator,  but  never  in  the  House.  James  S.  Green 
and  Gen.  Frank  P.  Blair  served  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, but  were  never  governor.  Blair's  brilliant  cousin, 
Benjamin  Gratz  Brown,  reversing  the  usual  order,  was 
first  United  States  Senator  and  then  governor,  but  never 
in  the  House.  Gen.  John  Miller,  who  served  longer  as 
governor  of  Missouri  than  any  other  man,  served  in  the 
House,  but  not  in  the  Senate;  Gen.  Stirling  Price,  John  C. 
Edwards,  WiUard  P.  Hall,  Joseph  W,  McQurg,  Thomas 
T.  Crittenden,  and  Alexander  Monroe  Dockery  were  all 
both  governors  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  but 
never  in  the  Senate.  Trusten  Polk  and  William  J.  Stone 
were  the  only  two  Missourians  to  go  from  the  gubema-^ 
tonal  chair  to  the  Senate,  and  in  Stone's  case  there  was 
a  period  of  six  years  between  ending  as  governor  and  be* 
ginning  as  Senator.  He  is  the  only  Missourian  to  serve  as 
both  Representative  and  Senator  in  Congress  and  as  gov- 
ernor of  his  State. 

William  J.  Stone  was  a  great  Representative,  a  great 
governor,  and  a  great  Senator.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
skillful  and  successful  political  leaders  the  State  ever  had. 
After  a  long  and  stormy  career  he  had  attained  a  sort 
of  suzerainty  over  the  Missouri  Democrats.  He  did  not 
accomplish  that  difficult  feat  by  brass-band  methods  or 
by  using  a  meat  ax.  He  did  it  by  persuasion,  by  diplo- 
macy, by  consultation,  and,  above  all,  by  being  an  excep- 
tionally good  listener.  When  he  was  in  St  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  Jefferson,  St  Joe,  or  any  other  city  or  town  in  Mis- 
souri, the  most  prominent  Democrats  called  on  him  in 
his  rooms  and  consulted  with  him.  That  was  his  favorite 
method  of  ascertaining  public  opinion — ^his  favorite  plan 
of  campaign — to  converse  with  small  groups  of  men  and 
out  of  their  various  views  to  determine  the  best  course  to 
pursue.    He  preferred  that  way  of  doing  things  to  large 
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and  boisterous  crowds;  and  because  he  did  pursue  that 
wise  and  successful  procedure  his  enemies — and  he 
possessed  a  large  and  enthusiastic  assortment  of  them — 
fastened  upon  him  the  sobriquet  of  **  Gum  Shoe  Bill  ^ — 
which  his  friends  and  admirers,  who  composed  a  mi^ty 
host,  took  up  and  converted  into  a  term  of  affection. 

He  was  a  political  strategist  of  high  degree.  Two  in- 
stances will  suffice.  When  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
gubernatorial  nomination  in  a  fierce  and  close  contest 
and  Col.  Richard  Dalton  unexpectedly  carried  Si  Louis, 
Stone  immediately  appealed  to  the  rural  districts  Imd 
won,  after  a  contest  which  roused  the  State  to  white  heat 
from  Des  Moines  River  to  Arkansas  and  from  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  mouth  of  the  raging  Kaw. 

In  subsequent  bitter  contests — and  considering  what  a 
polite,  mild-mannered  man  he  was  it  is  surprising  how 
many  bitter  contests  he  had — ^when  the  metropolitan  press 
unanimously  assailed  him  with  ferocity,  he  boldly  and 
savagely  assailed  the  metropolitan  press,  skillfully  rallied 
the  rural  press  to  his  support,  and  invariably  came  out 
victor.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  he  enjoyed  the  con* 
tests  more  than  he  did  holding  the  offices — which  as- 
sumption, if  true,  sheds  some  light  on  the  never-settled 
old  question  which  we  debated  when  we  were  boys, 
''Whether  there  is  more  pleasure  in  pursuit  than  in 
possession.**  He  was  elected  to  the  House  three  times, 
to  the  governorship  once,  and  to  the  Senate  three  times. 
Notwithstanding  the  awful  storm  of  vituperation  which 
broke  upon  him  in  the  later  months  of  his  life,  I  have  no 
sort  of  doubt  that  he  would  have  remained  in  the  Senate 
for  15  years  more  had  he  lived  so  long.  Even  before  his 
death  the  storm  was  receding,  and  when  the  great  Sena- 
tor died  the  love  of  the  generous  people  of  the  mighty 
State  which  had  so  often  crowned  him  with  her  choicest 
honors  and  which  he  had  served  so  long  with  pride  and 
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approved  capacity  returned  to  him  in  undiminished 
measure  and  augmented  intensity.  Since  the  mighty 
Benton  was  laid  to  rest  in  ''The  Great  City  of  the  Iron 
Crown  '*  no  such  splendid  funeral  pageant  did  the  people 
of  Missouri  arrange  for  any  other  of  her  illustrious  sons 
as  for  Senator  Stone. 

What  manner  of  man  was  he?  In  his  prime  he  was 
physically  the  typical  Kentuckian — ^tall,  slender,  sinewy, 
lean  of  flank,  high  of  head.  He  always  reminded  me  of  a 
Kentucky  race  horse  in  his  best  estate,  needing  neither 
whip  nor  spur  to  urge  him  on. 

Intellectually  he  was  of  a  high  order.  His  parents  were 
neither  rich  nor  extremely  poor.  They  were  what  we  in 
conmion  parlance  designate  **  good  liTers,**  and  good  liv- 
ing in  the  Blue  Grass  region  of  Kentucky  is  a  status  to 
which  most  folks  never  attain.  In  case  of  his  father  and 
mother  Agur's  prayer  seems  to  have  been  answered,  ''Give 
me  neither  poverty  nor  riches."  They  were,  however, 
able  to  give  their  son  a  university  education.  During  his 
entire  biisy  life  he  was  a  lover  of  good  books  and  delighted 
to  associate  with  learned  people.  He  was  familiar  with 
the  poets,  but  the  books  which  he  studied  most  were  the 
best  of  all  books — ^men  and  women.  As  a  public  speaker 
he  stood  high,  being  dowered  with  logic,  wit,  humor, 
sarcasm,  and  eloquence  when  he  thought  eloquence  was 
appropriate  to  the  theme,  the  occasion,  and  the  place. 
Some  of  his  speeches  were  gems,  blending  in  artistic  pro- 
portions the  ingredients  aforementioned.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  deliberate  speakers  I  ever  heard,  and  when  in 
fine  fettle  it  was  a  delight  to  listen  to  him  analyze  a  sub- 
ject or  excoriate  an  opponent.  The  dramatic  quality  he 
possessed  in  large  degree.  His  facial  mobility  was  almost 
equal  to  Tom  Corwin's.  His  long  black  forelock,  which  was 
forever  tumbling  into  his  eyes,  was  one  of  his  principal 
properties  in  public  speeches.    His  deft  manipulation  of 
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that  raven  forelock  was  a  joy  to  his  friends  and  an  irri- 
tation to  his  enemies.  He  loathed  utterly  a  double-dealer» 
a  hypocrite,  a  mountebank,  or  a  liar.  He  never  pretended 
to  be  better  than  he  was;  he  loved  his  friends,  who  fully 
returned  his  love;  and  after  being  the  stormy  petrel  of 
Missouri  for  a  generation  grew  ever  gentler  with  increas- 
ing years  and  forgave  all  his  enemies  except  a  very  few 
.who  had  treated  him  so  outrageously  and  slandered  him 
so  maliciously  that  they  had  forfeited  any  claim  to  for- 
giveness. 

Here  is  an  incident  which  illustrates  his  character,  his 
method,  and  his  energy: 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  early  spring  of  1911 
newspapers  began  to  m^ition  me  for  the  Democratic 
presidential  nomination.  The  mentioning  grew  in  volume 
and  frequency  until  by  November  it  was  universally  dis- 
cussed in  the  public  press  and  in  private  conversation. 
Senator  Stone  and  I  had  never  been  enemies  but  we  had 
not  been  intimate  friends.  It  will  also  be  remembered 
that  the  public  press  was  also  mentioning  Gov.  Joseph  W. 
Folk  very  frequently.  A  more  or  less  active  argument  was 
in  progress  between  my  supporters  and  his  as  to  which  of 
us  should  have  the  Missouri  delegation.  In  the  meantime 
Senator  Stone  spoke  no  word,  gave  no  sign  as  to  which  of 
us  he  favored,  if  either.  It  happened  that  in  the  last  part 
of  November  Dr.  Bartoldt's  friends  gave  him  a  banquet  at 
the  Southern  Hotel,  which  he  deserved  and  which  he  was 
anxious  I  should  attend — ^which  I  did.  That  afternoon  I 
was  out  at  the  home  of  Judge  Virgil  Rule,  one  of  my  old 
pupils,  three  or  four  miles  from  the  business  center  of  St 
Louis.  The  Judge  had  invited  about  a  dozen  of  my 
friends  to  be  present  to  consult  about  starting  my  cam- 
paign. Unexpectedly  Senator  Stone  walked  in.  The 
other  gentlemen,  taking  it  for  granted  that  he  had  come  to 
see  me,  after  shaking  hands  with  him  adjourned  to  an- 
other room. 
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So  soon  as  they  disappeared  this  brief  dialogue  ensued: 
Senator  Stone  said,  **  Mr.  Speaker,  I  came  out  to  ask  you 
just  one  question  for  my  own  guidance — are  you  a  candi- 
date for  President?  **  I  replied,  **  Senator,  men  do  not 
announce  for  President  as  they  do  for  constable.*'  He 
answered:  **Tell  that  to  the  marines.  I  want  to  know.  I 
have  seen  it  in  the  papers.  I  have  seen  men  who  assert 
that  you  are  a  candidate  but  I  never  saw  any  man  who, 
said  you  had  told  him.  I  desire  to  know  definitely.''  I 
said:  **  Yes,  Senator,  I  am  a  candidate."  Without  another 
word,  he  picked  up  his  hat,  cane,  gloves,  and  overcoat  and 
went  down  town.  Inmiediately  headquarters  were  en- 
gaged and  the  fight  was  on. 

From  that  hour  until  the  announcement  was  made  that 
Gov.  Woodrow  Wilson  was  nominated  Senator  Stonb 
could  not  have  worked  harder  for  me  if  he  had  been  my 
father,  brother,  and  son  rolled  into  one. 

He  was  a  delicate-looking  man  in  those  days;  but  the 
amount  of  work  he  did  was  amazing.  I  formed  a  deep 
affection  for  the  man  which  will  abide  with  me  so  long  as 
life  lasts.    To  speak  of  him  is  to  me  a  labor  of  love. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Senator  Stone's  death  occasioned  the 
Members  of  the  Missouri  delegation  in  Congress  genuine 
sorrow.  He  was  recognized  as  a  wise  counselor  and 
sagacious  leader,  and  was  often  consulted  by  his  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  on  questions  affecting  the  interests  of 
the  party,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  recognized  leaders, 
and  of  the  great  State  whose  welfare  and  prosperity 
always  had  a  large  part  in  his  thought  and  gave  him  deep 
concern. 

In  conference  he  was  always  considerate  of  the  opinion 
of  others  and  most  courteous  and  sympathetic.  He  was 
painstaking  in  his  efforts  to  get  the  viewpoint  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  with  rare  skill  composed  differences  of  opin- 
ion and  secured  unity  of  action.  He  was  easy  of  ap- 
proach, truly  democratic  in  his  manners,  and  I  believe  I 
may  say  of  him  that  he  enjoyed  the  affectionate  regard  of 
every  Member  in  the  delegation.  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans alike.    We  one  and  all  deeply  deplore  his  death. 

Senator  Stone  was  bom  in  Madison  County,  Ky.,  May  7, 
184&  His  f athw,  WiUiam  Stone,  and  his  mother,  Mildred 
Phelps,  were  members  of  old  Kentucky  families.  The 
Stone  family  lived  in  Virginia  prior  to  moving  to  Ken- 
tucky. Senator  Stone's  grandfather  was  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  Kentucky,  and  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  served  as 
the  first  surveyor  of  Madison  County,  and  that  Thomas 
Stone,  an  ancestor  of  the  family,  was  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  a  member  of  a  well- 
known  Virginia  family. 

Madison  County,  Ky.,  furnished  Missouri  two  of  her 
most  distinguished  governors,  William  Joel  Stone  and 
David  Roland  Francis,  and  many  of  Missouri*s  good  citi- 
zens in  all  walks  of  life  were  bom  in  Madison  County, 
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Ey.,  or  are  descendants  of  Madison  County  stock.  In  his 
early  youth  Senator  Stone  attended  the  common  schools 
in  his  native  State.  At  the  age  of  15  he  moved  to  Colum- 
bia, Mo.,  and  entered  the  State  university.  He  studied 
lav  in  the  office  of  his  brother-in-law.  Col.  S.  Turner,  then 
and  for  many  years  after  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of 
central  Missouri.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1869. 
Shortly  thereafter  he  moved  to  Bedford,  Ind.,  where  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  one  A.  B.  Carleton,  but  re- 
ihained  there  only  a  few  months,  returning  to  Missouri  in 
1870  and  locating  at  Nevada,  the  county  seat  of  Vernon 
County.  He  rose  rapidly  in  the  affairs  of  the  county  and 
soon  became  one  of  the  leading  members  of  his  com- 
munity. He  was  prosecuting  attorney  of  Vernon  County 
for  one  term  (1873-1875)  and  was  a  presidential  elector 
on  the  Tilden  and  Hendricks  ticket  in  1876.  That  was 
one  of  the  most  memorable  presidential  campaigns  fol- 
lowing the  Civil  War,  and  many  a  young  and  spirited 
lawyer  in  Missouri  got  his  first  baptism  in  politics  in  that 
campaign. 

Senator  Stone  was  a  Member  of  the  Forty-ninth, 
Fiftieth,  and  Fifty-first  Congresses  (March»4^  1885-March 
3, 1891) ;  declining  to  make  the  race  for  renomination,  he 
announced  that  he  would  be  a  candidate  for  the  governor- 
ship to  succeed  Gov.  David  R.  Francis. 

Senator  Stone's  race  for  governor  brought  him  into 
great  prominence  throughout  the  State.  He  won  the 
nomination  after  a  memorable  contest,  in  which  Hon. 
Richard  Dalton,  of  Ralls  County,  was  his  chief  opponent 
Much  bitterness  was  engendered  in  the  campaign,  and 
the  Republicans  regarded  the  time  opportune  to  come 
back  into  popular  favor  in  Missouri 

The  Republicans  nominated  Maj.  William  Warner,  of 
Kansas  Gty,  as  their  candidate  for  governor.  Maj.  War- 
ner was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  and  a  member  of  one 
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of  the  leading  law  firms  of  Kansas  City  and  was  regarded 
a  fine  lawyer  and  a  public  speaker  of  rare  skill  and  elo- 
quence. He  had  been  a  leader  of  his  party  in  the  State 
for  many  years  and  had  enjoyed  many  political  honors. 
He  also  held  high  rank  in  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republia 
He  was  very  popular  with  the  Union  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  Republicans  regarded  Maj.  Warner  as  the  very 
strongest  candidate  they  could  name  to  contest  with  Sen- 
ator Stone  for  the  governorship  of  the  State.  Maj.  War- 
ner adopted  as  his  slogan,  **  Stand  up  for  Missouri  '*;  this 
slogan  was  quickly  taken  up  by  the  Republican  leaders 
over  the  State  and  passed  on  to  the  rank  and  file,  and 
coupled  with  it  was  the  cry, "  Poor  old  Missouri."  This  cry 
undertook  to  picture  the  plight  of  the  State  under  the  ad- 
ministrations of  such  distinguished  Democratic  governors 
as  Silas  Woodson,  Charles  Hardin,  John  S.  Phelps, 
Thomas  P.  Crittenden,  John  S.  Marmaduke,  Albert  Moore- 
house,  and  David  R.  Francis,  than  whom  no  State  in  the 
Union  ever  had  more  able  and  efficient  chief  executives. 
Stone  accepted  the  issue  tendered  by  the  Republicans  and 
contrasted  the  administrations  from  Woodson  to  Francis 
with  the  Republican  administrations  of  Grovs.  McClurg 
and  Fletcher.  His  speech  in  opening  the  campaign 
was  a  masterpiece  of  sarcasm  and  eloquence,  and  re- 
viewed with  cruel  incisiveness  the  record  of  McClurg's 
and  Fletcher's  administrations.  His  speech  was  quickly 
given  wide  publicity  throughout  the  State.  It  was  a  great 
speech.  The  Republicans  had  planned  an  aggressive  cam- 
paign, but  soon  found  themselves  on  the  defensive,  and 
continued  so  throughout  the  campaign*  It  is  needless  to 
say  Senator  Stone  was  triumphantly  elected,  along  with 
all  his  associates  on  the  State  ticket 

My  only  purpose  in  calling  attention  to  this  campaign 
and  Senator  Stone's  part  in  it  is  to  emphasize  my  convic- 
tion that  that  was  the  turning  point  in  his  career.    If  he 
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had  proven  himself  commonplace  or  had  failed  in  his 
ability  to  measure  up  to  the  high  duties  that  devolved 
upon  him  as  the  standard  bearer  of  the  Democratic  Party 
in  that  campaign,  his  career  in  all  probability  would  have 
closed  with  his  term  as  governor.  I  actively  supported 
Senator  Stone  for  the  nomination  for  governor,  and  our 
acquaintance,  which  ripened  into  friendship,  began  in 
that  campaign. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  a  little  more  than  a  decade 
later  Senator  Stone  and  Maj.  Warner  served  as  coUeagues 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  Senator  Stone  succeeding 
Missouri's  little  giant.  Senator  George  G.  Vest,  in  1903,  and 
Maj.  Warner  succeeding  Missouri's  grand  old  Confeder- 
ate veteran  and  statesman.  Senator  Francis  M.  Cockrell, 
in  1905.  Whatever  asperities  the  campaign  of  1892  en- 
gendered when  they  were  pitted  against  each  other  for 
governor  had  long  since  been  forgotten.  They  were  both 
chivalrous  and  lovable  men. 

Senator  Stone  was  a  leader  of  men.  He  had  a  great 
and  devoted  following  in  the  State  of- Missouri.  He  held 
a  high  place  in  the  leadership  of  the  Democratic  Party 
in  the  Nation.  No  man  ever  gave  more  generously  of  his 
time  and  money  and  talents  to  his  party  than  did  Senator 
Stone.  The  success  of  his  party  was  ever  a  matter  of  the 
deepest  concern  to  him.  He  did  not  seek  place  and  power 
to  enrich  himself  financially,  but  as  an  opportunity  for 
larger  service  to  his  party  and  country.  He  believed  in 
the  principles  of  the  Democratic  Party  with  all  the  in- 
tensity of  his  nature  and  that  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  the  people  could  be  best  vouchsafed  under  a 
Democratic  administration.  He  was  a  man  of  great  cour- 
age. He  was  an  honorable  antagonist  He  counted 
among  his  closest  personal  friends  men  with  whom  he 
differed  widely  in  politics. 
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Just  before  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the 
war  with  Germany  Senator  Stone  opposed  the  armed- 
neutrality  bill.  He  was  charged  with  filibustering  to 
defeat  it  This  he  denied.  The  criticism  of  his  action 
became  so  bitter  that  the  General  Assembly  of  Missouri, 
the  majority  in  both  branches  being  Senator  Stone's  per- 
sonal and  political  friends,  adopted  a  resolution  demand- 
ing support  of  the  President  While  Senator  Stone  was 
not  mentioned  in  the  resolutions  by  name,  it  was  well 
understood  at  the  time  that  they  reflected  the  sentiments 
of  the  Democracy  of  Missouri  and  what  they  regarded 
his  duty  in  the  crisis  then  impending. 

Senator  Stone's  opposition  to  the  declaration  of  the  war 
with  Germany  was  open  and  fearless.  Although  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  the  Senate,  he 
declined  to  take  charge  of  the  war  resolution  as  was  ex- 
pected of  him  by  the  administration.  He  transferred  his 
leadership  to  Senator  Hitchcock,  of  Nebraska,  next  rank- 
ing Democratic  member  on  the  committee.  His  attitude 
on  those  two  resolutions  was  typical  of  liis  attitude  toward 
the  w(Hrld  war.  He  believed  that  America's  participation 
in  the  war  should  be  avoided  if  possible,  but  when  the 
die  was  cast  for  war  he  accepted  the  decision  without 
further  question  and  took  his  place  with  the  supporters 
of  the  war  measures  and  consistently  maintained  that 
attitude  until  death  closed  his  eventful  career. 

When  we  reflect  that  under  the  Constitution  the  power 
to  declare  war  is  vested  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  not  in  the  Chief  Executive,  and  the  responsi- 
bility is  personal  to  each  Senator  and  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  we  can  well  understand  how 
any  Senator  or  Representative  clothed  with  such  a  tre- 
mendous responsibility  might  hesitate  to  come  to  a  deci- 
sion involving  his  country  in  a  war  with  all  its  dire  con- 
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sequences.  If  Senator  Stone  had  lived  and  had  been  a 
candidate  for  Senator  in  1920  and  the  people  of  Missouri 
had  had  more  time  and  larger  opportunity  to  analyze  his 
motives  and  understand  the  tremendous  responsibility 
from  which  he  shrank,  they  would  have  regarded  his  con- 
duct in  a  more  kindly  light,  and  he  might  again  have  won 
popular  favor. 

The  SL  Louis  Republic,  in  an  editorial  following  the 
death  of  Senator  Stone,  said: 

Stone  was  a  master  of  politics.  No  one  of  his  generation  in 
this  State  showed  such  consummate  ability  to  handle  men  or 
mold  opinion.  He  never  refused  a  fight  when  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary, and  his  victories  were  for  the  most  part  hard  won  in  open 
contest.  He  was  true  to  his  friends,  and  to  this  fact,  coupled 
with  an  uncanny  knack  of  sizing  up  a  situation  and  acting  vigor- 
ously, boldly  at  the  chosen  moment,  may  be  attributed  his  great 
success  as  a  leader. 

Senator  Stone's  was  a  long  and  distinguished  career. 
He  held  many  o£Bices  of  trust  and  honor.  His  life  work 
is  ended.  He  will*  ever  be  classed  as  one  of  Missouri's 
most  distinguished  citizens. 

Senator  Stone  was  married  to  Sarah  Louise  Winston, 
April  2, 1874,  and  his  wife  and  three  children — ^Mrs.  John 
G.  Parkinson,  of  St.  Joseph;  United  States  Circuit  Judge 
Kimbrough  Stone,  of  Kansas  City;  and  Miss  Mabel  Stone — 
survive  him.  His  domestic  life  was  ideal.  He  was  loved 
with  the  deepest  affection  by  his  wife  and  children.  To 
them  his  death  is  an  irreparable  loss. 

Eloquent  testimony  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  Sena- 
tor Stone  was  held  by  the  people  of  Missouri  was  shown 
when  his  remains  lay  in  state  at  the  State  capitol  at 
Jefferson  City.  Rich  and  poor  alike,  among  whom  he 
had  made  his  home  for  many  years,  and  leading  citizens, 
in  o£Bicial  and  unofficial  life,  from  every  section  of  the 
State  assembled  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory. 
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His  last  resting  place  is  in  the  cemetery  at  the  city  of 
Nevada,  where  he  first  entered  upon  the  career  in  which 
he  was  destined  to  become  distinguished  in  after  years. 
Surrounded  and  mourned  by  the  friends  of  his  early 
manhoo4t  ^^^  ^^^  watched  his  career  with  affectionate 
interest  and  pride,  the  mortal  remains  of  Senator  Stone 
were  given  a  last  resting  place  in  Deepwood  Cemetery. 

The  name  and  brilliant  public  career  of  Wiluam  Joel 
Stone  will  adorn  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  interesting 
chapters  in  the  history  of  Missouri. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  I  knew  United  States  Senator  Whjjam 
Joel  Stone  all  my  life.  I  lived  in  southern  Missouri  and 
knew  him  during  his  public  days  there.  During  the  early 
part  of  it  I  was  a  young  chap,  but  I  knew  him  as  Con- 
gressman, as  governor,  as  Senator,  and  as  man.  He 
played  a  full  part  in  each  rdle.  Death  always  comes  too 
soon,  and  this  is  only  emphasized  as  it  comes  home  to  us 
with  our  families  and  our  friends.  The  adage  is  em- 
phasized when  it  comes  home  to  the  life  of  a  man  who  has 
spent  his  entire  life  in  usefulness  and  activity,  and  such 
was  the  life  of  Senator  Stoke.  I  shall  not  in  the  few 
words  I  utter  here  to-day  try  to  place  Senator  Stone  on  any 
unnatural  pedestal.  If  he  were  in  the  flesh  here  this  day, 
it  would  not  be  his  desire.  He  spent  no  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  eulogistic  appeals  to  his  Creator  ^  that  he  was  not  as 
other  men,**  but  he  preferred  to  be  one  of  them,  to  think 
and  act  as  other  men.   He  was  one  of  men. 

It  is  quite  the  custom  when  men  are  called  to  that  last 
rest  to  picture  them  in  some  unnatural  pose.  That  would 
not  be  Senator  Stone's  desire.  I  know  of  no  tribute  more 
beautiful  to  pay  to  the  memory  of  a  man  than  to  say  that 
he  preferred  to  be  as  other  men  and  preferred  to  be  one 
of  them,  as  distinguished  from  constantly  drawing  his 
skirts  about  him  and  saying,  **  I  thank  God  I  am  not  as 
other  men.**  When  I  see  life  ebbing  away  I  am  always 
impressed  with  the  certainty  of  death  and  the  shortness 
of  the  time  we  may  spend  here.  The  thought  that  is  ever 
uppermost  in  my  mind  is  that  every  moment  here  ought 
to  be  spent  in  some  useful  endeavor.  It  ought  to  increase 
the  ambition  to  emphasize  that  thought  in  the  minds  of 
all  of  us.  Senator  Stone  as  Congressman,  as  governor, 
and  as  Senator  of  the  State  of  my  birth  honored  Missouri 
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as  Missouri  has  ever  honored  him.  He  honored  the  Na- 
tion and  the  Nation  honored  him.  He  was  loved  and  re- 
spected by  his  friends  as  no  other  man  in  Missouri  has 
been  loved  and  respected. 

I  have  many  tender  ties  for  Missouri  and  Missourians. 
I  was  bom  there,  married  there,  educated  there,  and  cast 
my  first  vote  there.  I  have  felt  it  was  only  proper  to  say 
these  few  words,  due  to  my  own  acquaintance  with  Sena- 
tor Stone,  due  to  my  residence  in  Missouri  and  my  birth- 
place there.  I  have  been  honored  by  an  invitation  to  pay 
this  short  tribute  to  his  memory  and  in  loving  remem- 
brance of  him  as  a  friend,  as  a  man,  and  as  a  statesman. 
He  was  true  to  every  trust;  he  was  a  man;  he  was  a  Mis- 
sourian;  he  was  an  American. 
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Mr*,  Speaker:  The  life  of  Senator  William  Joel  Stoiw 
was  an  eventful  one,  filled  with  distinguished  public  serv- 
ice. He  was  bom  in  Madison  County,  Ky.,  on  May  7, 184S. 
He  came  to  Missouri  in  his  early  youth,  first  to  Boone 
County,  and  attended  the  University  of  Missouri,  at  Co- 
lumbia^  from  which  institution  of  learning  he  was  a  grad- 
uate; and  later  there  was  conferred  on  him  by  this  univer- 
sity the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

In  his  early  manhood  he  moved  to  Vernon  County,  in 
southwest  Missouri,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1869. 
He  practiced  law  at  Nevada,  Mo.,  and  attained  high  rank 
in  an  active  practice,  winning  success  by  his  untiring  in- 
dustry and  his  marked  ability  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  gifted 
public  speaker.  He  served  one  term  as  prosecuting  attor- 
ney of  his  county,  and  afterwards  served  with  conspicuous 
ability  his  great  district  in  the  Forty-ninth,  Fiftieth,  and 
Fifty-first  Congresses. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  Wiluam  J.  Stoke  was  in 
1878,  at  the  congressional  convention  in  Carthage,  Mo., 
when  he  was  a  candidate  for  Congress.  There  were  six 
candidates  in  that  contest  It  was  a  great  convention, 
lasting  several  days — the  field  against  Charles  H.  Morgan, 
the  popular  sitting  Member — ^resulting  in  the  nomination 
of  Maj.  Waddell,  of  Greene  County.  Over  that  conven- 
tion presided  M.  E.  Benton,  a  parliamentarian  of  ability, 
who  afterwards  served  in  Congress  for  10  years  with 
distinction. 

Several  times  did  Stone  contest  for  a  seat  in  Congress 
from  his  district  before  he  was  successful.  He  battled  for 
congressional  honors  with  such  men  as  Morgan,  of  Barton; 
Waddell,  of  Greene;  Ferguson,  of  SL  Clair;  Bassett,  of 
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Bates;  Salmon,  of  Henry;  De  Armond,  of  Dade,  and 
finally  winning  in  1882  in  a  close  contest  in  which  the 
other  candidates  in  the  convention  were  Morgan,  Aber- 
nathy,  and  De  Armond — all  strong  men  and  worthy. 
Later  the  gifted  De  Armond  was  elected  to  Congress 
for  10  consecutive  terms  and  made  a  great  record  and 
a  national  reputation. 

After  serving  in  Congress  for  three  terms  William  J. 
Stone  voluntarily  retired  and  returned  to  the  practice  of 
the  law  in  his  home  dty  of  Nevada,  Mo.  Within  two  years 
after  leaving  Congress  Stone  was  nominated,  in  a  notable 
contest  with  Richard  Dalton  as  his  principal  opponent, 
running  as  ** Farmer**  Dalton,  for  governor  of  Missouri 
Dalton  carried  the  big  cities  of  Missouri  with  the  support 
of  the  labor  vote,  except  Kansas  City,  which  had  a  candi- 
date of  its  own  in  the  person  of  Judge  James  Gibson. 
William  J.  Stone  had  more  farmer  delegates  in  the  nomi- 
nating State  convention  at  Jefferson  City  than  all  the  other 
candidates  combined,  and  was  nominated  by  reason  of 
that  support  He  bade  defiance  to  the  corporation-con- 
trolled vote  of  the  great  cities  and  won  by  reason  of  his 
popular  strength  in  the  country.  He  won  his  election  in 
November  by  a  great  majority  over  Maj.  William  Warner 
as  his  opponent,  the  popular  idol  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  Missouri,  afterwards  United  States  Senator  from 
Missouri.  Maj.  Warner  opened  his  campaign  at  Sedalia, 
Mo.,  in  a  speech  widely  published  and  circulated,  the  text 
of  whidi,  as  I  recall,  was  **  Stand  up  for  Missouri**  The 
Republican  organ  of  Bfissouri,  the  SL  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat, had  rung  the  changes  on  **Poor  old  Bfissouri**  by 
reason  of  Democratic  rule,  and  in  the  shadow  of  this 
attack  Maj.  Warner  had  taken  his  text  **  Stand  up  for 
Bfissouri,"  charging  a  need  of  change  of  administration 
by  reason  of  Democratic  rule,  and  putting  his  seal  of  ap- 
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proval  upon  the  Republican  cry  of  ^  Poor  old  Missouri" 
WnxiAM  J.  Stone  opened  his  campaign  in  the  city  of  St 
Louis  in  a  speech,  the  most  notable  ever  made  in  his  public 
career,  and  answered  every  attack  of  the  Republican 
organ — the  Globe-*Democrat — and  the  charges  made  by 
his  Republican  opponent — Maj.  Warner — ^against  Demo- 
cratic rule. 

This  great  speech  when  made  and  circulated  as  a  cam- 
paign document  throughout  the  State  made  unnecessary 
any  further  campaign,  though  the  usual  speaking  cam- 
paign was  conducted  to  a  successful  end,  using  Stone's 
speech  as  a  text  That  speech  was  a  suflScient  answer  to 
every  attack  made  upon  the  State  under  Democratic 
administration,  as  compared  with  Republican  misrule  in 
the  days  following  the  Civil  War.  It  was  the  most  master- 
ful address  and  appeal  ever  made,  in  my  judgment,  to  the 
electorate  of  the  State,  and  resulted  in  the  triumphant 
election  of  this  great  Missourian,  who  served  his  State  as 
governor  for  four  years  with  conspicuous  ability,  when  he 
again  retired  to  private  life  and  entered  again  upon  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  the  city  of  St  Louis. 

After  a  brief  while  he  became  a  candidate  for  the 
United  States  Senate  and  succeeded  the  gifted  George  G. 
Vest,  who  had  retired  after  serving  his  State  for  four 
terms  with  great  and  distinguished  ability — a  colleague  of 
Gen.  Francis  Marion  Cockrell,  who  served  as  Senator  for 
five  terms,  or  30  years,  with  like  great  ability — a  great 
Democrat  of  wonderful  personal  popularity — Gloved  and 
respected  for  his  great  worth  and  popular  service. 

Senator  Stone  was  first  elected  Senator  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Missouri  in  January,  1903,  and  reelected  in  1900, 
and  in  1914,  by  popular  vote,  for  the  term  which  would 
have  ended  on  March  4, 1921.  In  my  judgment,  if  Sena- 
tor Stone  had  lived  and  retained  his  health  he  would 
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have  continued  to  serve  his  great  State  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  by  a  reelection  at  the  end  of  this  term, 
in  the  middle  of  which  he  passed  into  the  great  beyond. 

He  was  a  worthy  successor  of  Benton  and  Blair,  of  Vest 
and  Cockrell,  of  James  S.  Green  and  Waldo  P.  Johnson, 
of  B.  Gratz  Brown  and  Carl  Schurz  and  John  B.  Hender- 
son, and  the  others  who  filled  with  honor  and  distinction 
that  office  of  high  trust — ^a  galaxy  of  men  of  merit 

No  public  man  in  Missouri  ever  had  a  greater  personal 
following  of  ardent  and  loyal  friends  than  Senator  Wil- 
liam J.  Stone,  and  they  were  found  in  every  section  of  the 
State,  ready  to  help  and  sustain  him  in  every  contest 
He  had  filled  every  position  of  trust  with  singular  ability 
«and  with  an  honesty  of  piupose  that  made  successful  his 
great  public  career.  He  was  a  successful  lawyer,  a 
worthy  Representative  in  Congress,  a  great  governor,  the 
only  governor  of  Missouri  since  the  Civil  War  elected 
again  to  high  position.  He  was  a  fearless  champion  of 
the  rights  of  the  people  against  the  domination  of  selfish 
corporate  interests.  He  won  success  against  the  bitter 
opposition  of  corporate  power  and  the  attacks  of  the  great 
press  in  the  great  cities.  He  had  no  great  paper  to  cham- 
pion his  cause.  He  knew  the  people  and  knew  how  to 
arouse  them  in  support  of  his  efforts  to  win,  regardless  of 
the  organized  opposition  that  continued  to  combat  him 
in  his  great  public  career.  The  country  press  was  his 
organ. 

Senator  Stone  had  a  great  heart  He  not  only  loved 
his  friends  and  the  great  State  that  honored  him  so  often, 
but  his  heart  beat  in  sympathy  with  the  masses  of  the 
people,  whom  he  loved  and  trusted  and  in  whom  he  be- 
lieved. He  loved  fair  play,  he  hated  hypocrisy,  and  was 
incapable  of  a  mean  or  a  small  act  He  led  an  honest  and 
courageous  life  and  left  an  honored  name  as  a  rich  legacy 
to  his  relatives  and  friends. 
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Senator  Stone  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  of  great 
courage,  and  dared  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
science, regardless  of  the  consequences  that  might  follow. 
No  one  doubted  his  honesty  of  purpose  or  the  courage  of 
his  convictions.  He  followed  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience  with  a  courage  imsurpassed  in  the  political 
life  of  Missouri  politics. 

I  knew  Senator  Stone  well.  For  nearly  40  years  I  had 
been  his  personal  and  political  friend.  I  had  tried  to  help 
him  in  his  struggles  for  political  preferment*  for  Con- 
gress, governor,  and  Senator.  His  life  was  a  continual 
battle.  Our  relations  were  close  and  intimate.  He  loved 
his  friends  and  they  loved  and  honored  him.  They 
believed  in  him.  He  knew  men,  their  strength  and  their, 
weaknesses.  He  knew  the  motives  that  prompted  men  to 
action.  He  knew  the  right  and  dared  do  it  He  feared 
no  man  or  political  interests.  He  was  a  leader  in  his 
party.  State,  and  Nation,  and  high  in  its  councQs.  He 
helped  to  make  its  nominations  and  its  platforms.  He 
wrote  its  great  declarations  upon  which  it  went  to  battle 
with  its  political  opponents.  He  believed  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  loved  its  organization,  and  believed  its 
success  was  best  for  the  whole  coimtry.  He  .loved  his 
country  as  ardently  as  any  man,  and  his  great  heart 
almost  broke  when  he  saw  it  involved  in  a  great  world 
war  into  which  he  had  hoped  it  would  not  be  drawn. 
^However  his  friends  may  have  differed  with  him  on  any 
great  question,  no  man  ever  doubted  his  honesty  or  his 
patriotism. 

He  was  a  national  character  of  great  ability  and  power 
at  all  times,  and  his  great  character  and  distinguished 
patriotic  services  won  him  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  a  leader  among  men.  He 
has  passed  into  the  great  eternity,  mourned  by  the  thou- 
sands who  knew  him  and  loved  him  and  honored  him. 
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Thousands  came  from  far  and  near  to  see  him  laid  away 
in  his  last  resting  place  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  in  his 
much-loved  city  of  Nevada,  where  he  had  lived,  where 
his  multitude  of  friends  had  helped  hiin  in  his  ambition 
to  rise  to  high  place  in  the  service  of  his  country.  Peace 
to  his  ashes.  God  bless  the  memory  of  the  much-loved 
WiLUAM  Joel  Stone. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Missouri  lost  a  splendid  citizen,  a  great 
public  servant  in  the  death  of  Senator  Stome.  The  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  our  House  [Mr.  Clark],  my  colleague 
from  Missouri,  paid  a  deserved  and  a  fitting  tribute  in  his 
address  to  the  life  and  public  service  of  the  Senator. 

Senator  Stone  was  very  close  to  the  people  of  Missouri; 
that  was  demonstrated  by  many  incidents  in  his  long  ca- 
reer. Like  other  men  in  public  life  who  take  a  determined 
position  upon  public  questions,  he  had,  of  course,  his  op- 
ponents in  his  own  party;  but,  as  the  Speaker  has  said. 
Senator  Stone  was  a  man  who  was  not  afraid  to  meet  his 
enemies  in  the  open  and  who  would  fight  for  what  he 
believed  to  be  right 

Probably  that  came  from  the  fact,  alluded  to  by  the 
Speaker,  that  the  Senator,  whose  death  we  mourn  to-day 
and  pay  tribute  to,  came  from  the  State  of  Kentu<^y. 
Kentucky  furnished  to  Missouri  some  of  our  most  splen- 
did citizens,  men  who  have  rendered  great  service.  It  is 
true,  as  the  Speaker  has  said,  that  Missouri  in  its  early 
days  was  made  up  largely  of  men  and  women  who  came 
to  it  from  States  like  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  Tennessee. 
I  am  proud  of  those  men  and  women  who  came  to  Mis- 
souri when  it  needed  men  and  women  of  strong  character 
and  determination  and  who  helped  shape  its  destiny  and 
make  it  the  great  State  that  it  now  is. 

I  feel  some  little  personal  pride  in  that  myself,  from  the 
fact  that  I  am  a  descendant  of  some  of  that  stock.  My 
father  was  bom  in  Virginia  and  my  mother  in  Kentucky, 
and  I  know,  from  their  lives  and  from  the  things  that  they 
stood  for  and  did,  that  they  believed  in  everything  that 
was  for  the  best  in.  public  and  in  private  life.  Grod  bless 
them,  is  my  prayer. 
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So  to-day,  in  paying  tribute  to  those  men  and  those 
women  who  came  from  those  States  to  help  make  Mis- 
souri what  it  is,  I  can  join  not  only  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
life  and  public  service  of  our  Senator,  but  also  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  other  splendid  men  and  women  who  did  so 
much  for  our  State  and  to  testify  anew  to  my  love  and  af- 
fection for  my  good  father  and  mother,  who  were  a  part 
of  that  great  citizenship. 

Senator  Stone  gave  the  greater  part  of  his  life  to  the 
service  of  the  people  of  Missouri  and  the  people  of  the 
Nation.  He  rendered  conspicuous,  able,  and  brilliant 
service,  and,  although  of  a  different  political  party  from 
his,  I  say  most  truthfully  and  candidly  that  I  think  Sena- 
tor Stone  was  one  of  the  ablest  public  servants  that  Mis- 
souri has  ever  had.  I  feel  that  we  have  lost  a  public  serv- 
ant, and  feel  privileged  to  enter  in  the  Record  my  judg- 
ment, as  one  of  the  Representatives  of  Missouri,  as  to  the 
able  public  service  of  Senator  William  Joel  Stone, 
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lir.  Speaker:  This  occasion  arouses  within  me  a  re- 
newed sorrow  for  the  loss  of  a  cherished  personal  friend 
who  permitted  none  of  the  many  distinctions  of  a  long- 
honored  life  of  public  service  to  mar  or  stem  the  warm 
current  of  the  trust  and  affection  he  gave  me.  I  wish  to 
record  here  somewhat  of  my  sincere  estimate  that  in  his 
taking  away  the  State  and  Nation  he  served  have  them- 
selves lost  no  truer  friend  than  in  William  J.  Stone  dead, 
who,  living,  had  no  deeper  delight  and  held  no  higher 
purpose  than  to  serve  them  for  their  happiest  advance- 
ment and  noblest  elevation.  His  experience,  his  learning, 
his  accomplishments,  and  his  generous  heart  equipped 
him  for  the  most  eminent  trust  of  our  representative 
manner  of  government. 

Naturally,  thinking  of  him  now,  my  heart  turns  first  to 
the  place  and  the  scenes  that  form  the  picture  of  our 
friendship's  beginning.  I  came  here  February  24,  1889, 
to  serve  the  unexpired  term  of  a  deceased  Representative, 
the  Hon.  James  N.  Bumes.  Here  I  met  the  late  Senator. 
Here  began  the  forming  of  ties  which  the  passing  of 
more  than  twenty-five  years  have  only  enriched  and 
strengthened,  such  ties  of  mutual  esteem  and  considera- 
tion that  now,  in  these  moments  of  regretful  reflection 
that  an  ending  of  all  pulsing,  responsive  friendships  is 
inevitable,  I  am  fain  to  seek  somehow  the  consolation  that 
recollection  affords  of  the  man  I  loved  and  who  gener- 
ously gave  me  the  affection  I  may  no  longer  enjoy.  Thus 
only  memory's  alchemy  may  turn  the  gloom  of  mourn- 
ing into  golden  light. 

William  Joel  Stone,  bom  70  years  ago  in  Madison 
County,  Ky.,  began  his  career  as  a  statesman — destined 
to  become  known  and  honored  among  America's  highest 
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and  best — ^more  than  35  years  ago.  It  was  with  the  first 
year  of  the  first  Cleveland  administratioB  that  he  started 
a  service  of  three  terms  in  this  House.  In  its  six  years 
he  was  brought  into  contact  and  relation  with  the  inost 
famous  representatives  of  our  times.  His  talents  for 
public  service,  his  gifts  and  graces  of  speech  and  bearing, 
were  such  as  suffered  no  depreciation  of  contact  with 
the  qualities  of  the  great  men  about  him.  iTohn  G.  Car- 
lisle was  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  during  Mr. 
Stone's  years  there  were  in  this  great  arena  for  national 
heart  expression  such  men  as  Samuel  J.  Randall,  Sunset 
Cox,  Roger  Q.  Mills,  William  R  Morrison,  Pig  Iron  Kelley, 
John  W.  Daniel,  William  P.  Hepburn,  Charles  R.  Crisp, 
David  B.  Culberson,  long  gone  from  the  place  they  illu- 
minated with  their  fine  and  lustrous  personalities,  and 
with  only  two  scarcely  less  distinguished  happily  yet 
among  living  American  statesmen  still  in  the  public  serv- 
ice, Knute  Nelson  of  Minnesota  and  Joseph  G.  Cannon  of 
Illinois.  These  great  men  represented  every  part  of  this 
Nation.  Ardently  devoted  to  their  several  constituencies, 
they  were  scarcely  less  fervent  in  their  loyalty  to  the  all- 
embracing  Federal  institution  and  the  first  creature  of 
the  Constitution,  the  House  of  Representatives.  But  in 
the  expression  of  these  endowments  of  faith  and  accom- 
plishments of  intellectual  enterprise  none  excelled  Wil- 
liam J.  Stone. 

In  his  fertile  mentality  grew  a  remarkable  variety  of 
capacities  for  public  service  and  enlightening  public  in- 
struction. His  speeches  and  conversations  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  in  the  committee  conferences  were 
illuminating,  persuasive,  and  so  entertaining  as  always 
to  recall  with  pleasure.  To  me  it  was  ever  a  recollection 
that  made  me  proud  that  he  was  my  friend  and  fellow 
Missourian.  He  did  honor  to  the  name  of  his  State 
wherever  he  went,  whether  in  the  public  service  or  as  a 
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trusted  councilor  in  political  party  service.  He  was  a 
Democrat  of  Democrats  in  the  most  Democratic  of  States. 
For  his  expression  of  himself  as  such  he  was  especially 
popular  and  honored  in  Missouri.  In  his  participation  in 
the  affairs  of  representative  government  for  all  the  States 
of  the  Union  he  was  no  less  sincerely  and  constantly  and 
courageously  a  Democrat  I  do  not  believe  a  man  has 
lived  since  the  day  of  the  Father  of  American  Democracy* 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  greatest  apostle  of  representative 
government  the  world  has  ever  known,  whose  mind  and 
heart  were  truer  to  the  rights  of  humanity  than  the  mind 
and  heart  of  WnjJAM  J.  Stone.  like  Jefferson,  to  him  the 
greatest  of  all  liberties  was  the  liberty  of  mind  and  con- 
science to  achieve  for  the  individual  unrestrained  by  gov- 
ernment the  best  things  possible.  In  this  was  he  one  of  the 
greatest  of  American  Democrats.  With  all  the  ardor  of  a 
virile,  sympathetic  nature  he  was  at  all  times  partisan  to 
the  principles  that  exalt  the  name  of  Jefferson  and  which 
even  now  shine  with  new  glory  in  the  triumph  of  the 
American  and  allied  armies  over  the  implacable  foes  of 
democracy. 

In  the  Senate,  where  he  began  his  service  15  years  ago, 
being  at  his  death  in  the  middle  of  his  third  term,  the 
superior  scope  for  intellectual  energy  afforded  by  that 
great  body  afforded  him  fit  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  his  conspicuous  abilities.  His  speeches  and  even  his 
most  casual  contributions  to  its  adventurous  debates  are 
among  the  most  finished  ornaments  of  the  Senate's  lit- 
erary record.  He  touched  no  subject  he  did  not  embellish 
with  the  attractive  suggestions  of  a  lively  imagination 
bodied  forth  in  the  comely  raiment  of  excellent  phrase. 
In  the  clash  of  differing  views  he  will  be  remembered 
with  admiration  by  his  friends  and  recalled  with  respect 
by  his  adversaries  in  contention.  Partisan  as  he  was, 
always  expectantly  looked  to  as  a  Democratic  leader,  his 
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loyalty  to  party  at  no  time  in  his  long  public  and  political 
career  marred  his  friendships,  which  were  numerous  and 
widely  extended.  No  intellectual  divergence  of  view 
from  his  convictions  altered  the  cordiality  of  his  relations 
with  men  in  any  position.  Incapable  of  submerging  him- 
self in  the  presence  of  political  opposition  and  before  the 
assaults  of  word  and  act  upon  principles  he  cherished. 
Senator  Stone,  like  all  eminent  and  forceful  Americans, 
was  not  without  his  share  of  enemies.  He  was  at  times 
the  target  of  bitter  criticisms.  He  rarely  gave  evidence 
that  they  disturbed  him  except  when  they  brought  into 
question  the  integrity  of  his  motives.  He  either  bore 
himself  silently  erect  and  serene  in  the  little  storms  of 
party  weather  or  countered  the  blows  of  condemnation 
and  ridicule  with  thrusts  of  wit  and  ironical  allusion  that 
effectually  weakened  opposition.  No  one  can  say  that  he 
was  ever  worsted  in  debate  or  his  resourceful  capacity 
depreciated  in  any  controversy. 

Senator  Stone's  main  activities  in  the  Senate  were  as 
member  of  two  of  its  most  important  committees.  Finance 
and  Foreign  Relations.  As  chairman  of  the  •Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  he  held  a  parliamentary  post  for  which 
he  was  peculiarly  and  preeminently  fitted.  It  had  of  all 
committees  the  most  vital  relations  with  the  great  question 
of  the  world  war.  When  the  history  of  that  war  in  its 
domestic  aspect  here  and  its  political  incidents  and  effects 
shall  have  been  truly  told  it  will  be  seen,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt,  that  in  the  haste  of  excited  judgments  of 
the  war  period  Senator  Stone  was  sometimes  unjustly 
assailed  for  what  was  incorrectly  represented  as  his  atti- 
tude. He  truly  represented  that  large  body  of  sane  Ameri- 
cans who  are  averse  to  war  and  would  endure  much 
within  honor  to  avoid  quarrels  that  mean  death  and. 
crippling  to  countless  numbers  of  human  beings.  But  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  go  any  further  into  the  story  of  Sena- 
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tor  Stone's  share  in  the  final  determination  of  the  United 
States  to  enter  the  war.  Being  in,  he  cast  his  entire  lot  of 
mind  and  heart  into  the  issue.  The  most  impartial  histo- 
rian will  do  him  due  justice.  He  will  be  found,  I  am 
confident,  to  have  been  far  more  consistent  and  intellectu- 
ally righteous  than  many  who  held  high  places  and  agreed 
with  him  in  his  reluctance  to  join  the  war  who  afterwards 
became  the  foremost  zealots  in  its  prosecution.  He  turned 
all  the  rare  gifts  of  his  nature  to  the  support  of  his  coun- 
try's cause,  ever  with  the  constant  prayer  for  victory 
breathing  with  his  presence  in  all  company. 

I  have  said  that  Senator  Stone  in  his  congressional  serv- 
ice touched  no  subject  he  did  not  embellish.  It  is  a  truth 
that  will  stand  forth  freshly  with  every  examination  of  the 
part  he  bore  in  public  discussions.  His  contributions  more 
than  adorned  debate.  They  had  a  practical  strength  and 
an  aptness  of  suggestion  which  were  invaluable  aids  to 
constructive  legislation.  I  cite  a  single  instance  of  this 
rare  equipment  for  the  most  exalted  public  service  as 
afforded  in  the  Senate.  It  occurred  but  a  little  while 
before  his  death.  A  man  of  comparatively  frail  physical 
structure,  he  was  more  constantly  energetic  and  punctual 
at  the  post  of  duty  than  very  many  stronger  men.  The 
Senate  was  discussing  the  final  shaping  of  the  railway 
administration  bill.  Then  there  arose  through  Senator 
Stone's  quick  apprehension  of  a  demand  of  public  interest 
sure  to  come  with  the  future,  and  which  we  observe  has 
already  come  in  the  present  conjectures,  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  railroads.  He  interpolated  an  exhaustive 
speech  on  the  bill  by  Senator  Pomerene,  of  Ohio,  with  a 
question  as  to  the  interpretation  of  one  of  the  concluding 
clauses  of  the  bill — section  24.   This  was  its  language : 

That  this  article  is  expressly  declared  to  be  emergency  legis- 
lation enacted  to  meet  conditions  growing  out  of  war;  and  noth- 
ing herein  is  to  be  construed  as  expressing  or  prejudicing  the 
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future  policy  of  the  Federal  Goyemment  concerning  the  o-wner- 
ship,  control,  or  regulation  of  carriers  or  the  method  or  basis 
of  the  capitalization  thereof. 

As  he  put  the  question.  Senator  Stone  said: 

I  have  an  apprehension  that  when  wc  come  out  of  it  we  will 
be  faced  with  one  or  two  alternatives,  namely,  the  taking  over  of 
the  railroads  into  id>solute  Government  ownership,  or  a  capi- 
talization of  the  railroads  in  order  to  protect  the  vast  interests 
involved,  and  in  order  that  these  great  transportation  lines  may 
be  conducted  with  the  greatest  possible  efficiency  in  the  public 
interest. 

The  apt  question  elicited  from  the  distinguished  Ohio 
Senator  an  important  response.  Observing  the  presence 
in  the  committee  handling  the  bill  a  variety  of  views,  Mr. 
Pomerene  said: 

The  bill  as  presented  originally  provided  that  Government  con- 
trol should  continue  during  the  war  and  until  otherwise  directed. 
That  of  itself,  in  the  judgment  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  had  a  suggestion  of  continued  future  Government 
ownership.  It  is  perfectly  clear  by  the  enactment  of  this  law  the 
Congress  would  not  be  committing  itself  to  any  of  these  policies 
which  might  have  been  in  the  minds  of  Senators. 

And,  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not  close  this  inade- 
quate tribute  to  the  worth  of  my  great  friend  in  his  great 
public  service  without  giving  another  instance  of  his  lofty 
regard  for  duty.  That,  too,  was  but  a  short  time  before 
his  voice  was  no  longer  to  be  heard  among  men.  I  refer 
to  that  occasion  as  of  profound  historic  significance  and 
one  whose  meaning  is  more  strikingly  evident  at  this  time 
than  at  any  period  within  our  history  since  the  founding 
of  our  Republic.  It  was  last  year,  February  21.  Refer- 
ence having  been  had  to  the  method  of  procedure  in  the 
Senate  on  the  next  day,  with  the  customary  reading  of 
Washington's  Farewell  Address,  Senator  Stone  objected 
to  any  other  course  than  adjournment  immediately  after 
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the  reading  of  the  address.  Another  Senator  remariced 
that  it  was  the  rule  for  the  Senate  on  such  occasions  to 
proceed  with  ordinary  business  after  such  reading. 

The  Missouri  Senator  solemnly  advised  the  Senate  that 
it  was  indulging  a  **  poor  compliment  **  to  the  greatest  of 
all  Americans,  that  then  of  all  times  the  address  should 
be  read  and  pondered  anew  in  all  the  matchless  wisdom 
of  its  admonitions.  Plainly,  obviously,  he  referred  to  that 
part  of  Washington's  Farewell  Address  in  which  he 
warned  his  fellow  countrymen  for  all  time  against  ^  the 
insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence,'*  advising  them  to 
keep  the  faith  of  present  engagements  but  to  enter  upon 
no  entangling  alliance  which  would  commit  us  to  partici- 
pate in  the  settlement  of  Europe's  quarrels. 

I  believe  that  when  the  historic  occasion  recurs  in  the 
two  Houses  this  month  on  the  birthday  of  him  who  gave 
to  his  people  that  immortal  counsel,  millions  and  millions 
of  American  people  as  they  note  the  reading  of  his  words 
again  in  Congress  will  stand  where  Senator  Stone  stood 
last  year,  revering  Washington  and  still  first  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen.  That  reminder  by  the  Missouri  Sen- 
ator was  a  noble  dimax  to  a  highly  honorable  and  long 
honored  career. 
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Mr.  Speaker  :  Senator  Stoke  was  considerably  my  senior 
in  years,  but  it  was  my  privilege  to  know  him  well  for 
about  25  years.  I  greatly  admired  his  splendid  ability  and 
his  many  admirable  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  I  be^ 
lieve  that  he  was  as  nearly  unselfish  as  any  man  whom  I 
have  known  and  who  was  so  long  in  public  position. 

During  his  active,  busy  life  he  held  public  office  about 
26  years,  each  commission  being  issued  to  him  as  the 
result  of  the  will  of  his  people  expressed  through  the 
ballot 

He  was  prosecuting  attorney  of  his  county,  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  his  district,  governor  of  his  State, 
and  United  States  Senator  from  Missouri,  and  which  posi- 
tion he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  was  politically  a  militant,  but  he  always  fought 
fairly.  He  never  conducted  a  political  trench  or  subma- 
rine warfare.  He  went  forth  to  battle  in  the  open, 
panoplied  in  what  he  believed  was  a  just  cause,  and  it  was 
always  a  fight  to  a  finish.  He  neither  asked  for  nor  gave 
quarter. 

Like  all  such  characters,  he  had  the  most  loyal  friends 
and  the  bitterest  possible  enemies.  He  bore  many  scars 
received  in  battle  for  the  principles  of  Democracy,  to 
which  he  was  thoroughly  wedded.  His  contests  were  nu- 
merous, but  it  may  be  said  of  him  that  he  never  lost  a 
battle.  In  other  words,  he  stood  as  the  candidate  of  his 
party  many  times  before  the  people  who  knew  him  and 
went  to  his  death  without  a  single  defeat  I  have  heard 
him  praised  and  I  have  heard  him  condemned,  but  I  have 
never  heard  any  man  question  either  his  courage,  his  loy- 
alty to  a  friend,  or  his  integrity. 

He  followed  faithfully  and  unerringly  the  star  of  De- 
mocracy which  Thomas  Jefferson  hung  in  the  political 
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firmament  He  never  apologized  for  his  position  or  hesi- 
tated to  annomice  his  creed  upon  all  proper  occasions.  A 
few  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine  and  an  ardent  admirer  of 
the  late  Senator  told  me  an  exceedingly  interesting  story 
which  illustrates  the  manner  of  man  that  he  was: 

All  Missourians  remember  distinctly  that  just  before 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War  all  persons  who  were  even  sus- 
pected of  sympathizing  with  the  Southern  cause  were  dis- 
franchised, and  I  might  say,  in  the  minds  of  the  ultra- 
Unionist,  to  be  a  Southern  sympathizer  was  equivalent  to 
being  a  Democrat,  and  under  radical  rule  in  Missouri  all 
such  were  disfranchised,  but  about  the  year  of  1872,  in  a ' 
limited  way,  the  restrictions  were  removed  and  they  were 
permitted  to  again  participate  in  politics  in  Missouri.  A 
friend  told  me  that  at  that  time  down  in  southwest  Mis- 
souri, where  the  feeling  was  extraordinarily  bitter  in 
a  county  which  had  theretofore  been  Democratic,  he  and 
others  concluded  to  try  to  reorganize  their  party  for  the 
coming  campaign.  They  conceived  the  idea  of  having 
an  old-fashioned  barbecue  and  announced  that  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  all  Democrats  together  and  have 
some  prominent  man  of  that  political  faith  address  them. 
They  made  the  announcement,  but  were  immediately  noti- 
fied by  the  opposition  that  such  a  meeting  could  not  be 
pulled  off  in  that  county;  that  no  man  could  come  there 
and  make  a  Democratic  speech  and  get  away  alive.  How- 
ever, the  conmiittee  went  on  with  their  arrangements.  I 
remember  distinctly  that  he  told  me  that  they  wrote  Gov. 
Phelps,  who  for  18  years  represented  a  district  in  Con- 
gress and  resigned  his  seat  here  to  take  charge  of  a  regi- 
ment in  the  Civil  War  on  the  side  of  the  Union,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  was  an  ardent  Democrat  at  all  times,  and 
was  afterwards  one  of  Missouri's  great  governors,  but  for 
some  reason  he  declined  to  come.  They  then  extended 
an  invitation  to  another  very  prominent  citizen  of  Spring- 
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field,  also  a  gallant  Union  soldier  and  Democrat,  Capt. 
McAfee,  but  he,  too,  declined  the  invitation. 

The  time  for  their  barbecue  was  drawing  near  and  they 
had  promised  to  have  somebody  there  to  make  a  speech 
and  they  felt  they  must  make  good  their  promise,  and  in 
their  dilemma  some  one  made  the  following  suggestion: 
^I  understand  there  is  a  young  lawyer  over  here  at 
Nevada  by  the  name  of  Stone,  who  is  a  Democrat  and 
who,  I  am  told,  makes  a  splendid  speech*  Let  us  invite 
him.*'  It  was  Hobson's  choice — there  was  nothing  else  to 
be  done,  so  that  was  agreed  to  and  the  invitation  was  ac- 
cordingly sent  There  were  no  telephones  or  telegraph 
lines  or  railroads,  for  that  matter,  through  that  section  of 
the  country  at  that  time,  but  they  sent  an  invitation  by 
mail  and  received  a  prompt  reply,  accepting  it  The 
committee  immediately  announced  that  Wiluam  Joel 
Stome,  of  Nevada,  would  be  present  and  make  a  speech  on 
the  occasion  of  the  barbecue.  Very  promptly  they  were 
waited  upon  by  a  delegation,  self-appointed,  perhaps,  who 
served  notice  upon  them  that  neither  this  man  or  no  other 
man,  for  that  matter,  could  make  a  Democratic  speech  on 
that  occasion  and  get  away  alive.  He  told  me  that  it  was 
the  prevailing  custom  at  that  time  for  men  to  go  armed 
continually  in  that  county.  Human  life  was  regarded  as 
almost  worthless.  The  committee  finally  became  con- 
vinced that  these  **  rough  necks "  meant  just  what  they 
said,  but  they  did  not  reach  that  conclusion  until  it  was 
too  late  to  notify  this  young  lawyer  not  to  come. 

None  of  them  had  ever  seen  Stone.  But  they  knew  he 
would  have  to  come  across  the  country  in  a  buggy.  And  I 
may  say  here  that  the  place  at  which  he  was  to  speak  was 
some  30  or  40  miles  from  where  Senator  Stone  lived. 
They  knew  the  road  he  would  come  in  on,  and  they  con- 
cluded to  watch  for  him  and  meet  him  at  the  edge  of  the 
town  and  notify  him  that  it  would  be  worth  his  life  to  try 
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to  make  a  speech  there  on  that  day,  and  explain  to  him 
that  he  could  drive  in  through  and  around  the  town  and 
could  reach  again  the  road  over  which  he  had  come  and 
go  back  home,  and  that  then  they  would  announce  at  the 
proper  time  that  the  speaker  for  some  reason  did  not 
show  up.  They  watched  for  him  and  met  him  when  he 
came  to  town  and  explained  fully  the  situation  to  hinu 
This  crowd  of  rough  necks  were  there,  armed  to  the  teeth 
and  **  tanked  up  "  on  native  liquor  and  swearing  that  no 
man  could  make  a  Democratic  speech  on  that  occasion 
and  live.  My  friend  said  that  when  they  explained  the 
matter  to  Stone  and  told  him  that  they  were  sorry  not  to 
have  been  able  to  get  him  notice  not  to  come,  but  how  he 
could  get  on  through  town  and  back  home,  inasmuch  as 
nobody  knew  him,  none  would  suspect  he  had  ever  been 
there;  but  he  said  Stone  looked  at  them  for  a  moment  and 
said  **  Did  you  not  invite  me  over  here  to  make  a  speech 
to-day? ••  "Yes.''  " WeU,"  he  said,  " I  am  here.  •*BuC 
they  said,  ''  we  can  not  afford  to  let  you  speak.  These 
fellows  swear  they  will  kill  you,  and  they  will.*'  He  said, 
'  **  Gentlemen,  I  was  invited  to  come  here  to-day  to  make  a 
Democratic  speech,  and,"  with  an  adjective  that  he  usually 
employed  under  such  provocation,  said  ''  I  am  here,  and  I 
am  going  to  make  that  speech."  ''But,"  they  said,  ''you 
can  not  afford  to  make  it;  it  is  too  dangerous.  But  if  you 
are  determined  to  make  a  speech  here  to-day  talk  about 
something  else— other  than  politics."  He  said,  "I  will 
make  my  own  speech." 

This  man  told  me  that  at  the  proper  time  Stone  went 
upon  the  platform  and  that  this  crowd  that  had  said  he 
should  not  speak,  and  who  were  drunk  and  armed  to  the 
teeth,  rushed  up  menacingly  in  front  of  him.  Stone  stood 
and  looked  at  them  for  a  moment  and  then  proceeded  to 
denounce  them  as  arrant  cowards;  told  them  what  he  had 
been  informed  they  had  threatened  to  do,  and  defied  them 
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to  do  their  worst  He  said :  **  You  have  not  the  courage 
to  do  what  you  said  you  would.  I  am  here  to  make  a 
Democratic  speech  and,  by  the  eternal,  I  am  going  to 
make  it** 

My  friend  told  me  that  he  had  heard  Stone  many  times 
since  make  many  bitter  Democratic  speeches,  but  that  he 
had  never  heard  him  make  one  quite  so  bitter  as  the  one 
he  made  on  this  occasion.  Those  fellows  who  had  said 
that  he  should  not  speak  and  live  gradually  slunk  away, 
one  at  a  time,  until  every  one  of  them  had  gone,  and  when 
Stone  had  finished  there  was  not  one  of  them  in  sight. 

I  speak  of  this  to  show  the  courage  of  the  man.  He  was 
not  afraid  of  anything. 

He  grew  to  be  wise  beyond  his  day  and  generation. 
From  the  time  that  I  first  began  to  take  an  interest  in  poli- 
tics he  was  my  political  mentor. 

Shortly  after  he  was  nominated  for  governor  of  his 
State  it  was  my  privilege,  as  a  young  Democrat,  to  be  one 
of  the  speakers  at  a  banquet  given  in  his  honor  in  my 
city.  From  that  time  on,  especially,  I  knew  him  well.  I 
met  him  in  court  as  opposing  counsel  after  he  retired  as 
governor.  I  entered  this  House  for  the  first  time  as  a 
Member  on  the  same  day  that  he  entered  the  Senate  for 
the  first  time. 

Innumerable  times  during  these  years  I  have  gone  to 
him  for  counsel  and  advice  and  I  never  came  away  empty 
handed.  I  did  not  at  all  times  agree  with  him  on  all  pub- 
lic questions,  but  I  always  greatly  respected  his  opinions. 
In  his  death  I  lost  a  friend,  our  party  a  great  leader,  and 
his  country  an  aggressive  patriot  May  his  ashes  rest  in 
peace. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  met  here  to-day  to  bear  our 
humble  tribute  to  the  many  excellencies  of  character 
possessed  and  service  rendered  his  country  by  the  late 
Senator  William  Joel  Stone  during  his  life. 

The  history  of  Senator  Stone  and  the  facts  concerning 
his  life  have  been  detailed  by  others  more  beautifully  than 
I  can  hope  to  give  them.  As  has  been  recited,  he  was  bom 
in  Kentucky  and  reared  in  Missouri.  He  was  educated  in 
the  University  of  Missouri;  graduating  from  that  institu- 
tion, after  which  time  he  located  in  Nevada,  Vernon 
County,  Mo.,  for  the  practice  of  his  profession,  that  of  law. 
I  desire  here  to  say  that  with  the  great  ability  possessed 
by  Senator  Stone,  had  he  continued  in  his  profession 
practicing  law  with  the  same  energy  and  continuous  effort 
that  he  put  forth  in  serving  the  people  in  public  office,  he 
would  have  soon  been  one  of  the  very  leading  attorneys  at 
the  bar  in  his  State  and  Nation,  and  he  would  have 
acquired  a  goodly  share  of  this  world's  goods.  But  he 
chose  public  office  instead,  and  he  early  in  life  was  elected 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  After  serving  here 
in  this  historic  body  for  six  years  he  retired  voluntarily. 
Soon  after  his  retirement  from  Congress  he  was  nomi- 
nated and  elected  governor  of  Missouri,  after  a  very 
spirited  fight  both  for  the  nomination  and  the  election.  As 
governor  he  never  hesitated  to  take  his  stand  with  the 
people  and  against  those  desiring  special  favors  at  the 
hands  of  his  administration.  Assailed  many  times,  yet 
undaunted,  he  stood  as  a  mountain  among  small  hills, 
like  a  great  oak  in  the  forest,  giving  no  heed  to  the  abuse 
of  those  who  maligned  him.  The  poisoned  shafts  of  the 
slanderer  fell  broken  at  his  feet  He  gave  the  people  of 
the  State  a  fair  and  honest  administration.  Going  out  of 
the  governor's  office  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  but 
he  soon  reentered  public  life  and  was  elected  to  represent 
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the  grand  and  glorious  State  of  Missouri  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  in  which  body  he  was  serving  his  third 
term  when  stricken  unto  death.  For  many  years  he  was 
one  of  the  foremost  Democrats  and  statesmen  in  our  coun- 
try, and  in  every  station  in  life  to  which  he  was  called 
he  graced  it  with  great  ability,  courage,  and  manhood. 
His  career  was  a  most  brilliant  one. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  counted  Senator  Stone  as  my 
friend;  in  fact,  he  was  the  friend  of  every  worthy  indi- 
vidual wherever  he  happened  to  be,  as  well  as  the  friend 
of  every  worthy  enterprise.  He  was  in  deed  and  in  truth 
the  friend  of  humanity,  for  his  every  act  testified  to  the 
feeling  that  he  bore  toward  the  great  body  of  our  people. 
In  my  judgment,  there  never  lived  a  man  more  thor^ 
oughly  in  love  with  his  country  and  his  kind  than  Sena- 
tor Stome.  Patriotic  and  courageous,  a  partisan  in  poli- 
tics in  the  sense  that  he  believed  that  parties  were  neces- 
sary for  the  perpetuity  of  our  Government  and  our  insti- 
tutions, he  was  ready  and  willing  at  all  times,  if  neces- 
sary, to  sacrifice  his  very  political  life  for  his  convictions. 
I  very  well  recall,  a  good  many  years  ago,  how  he  took 
his  political  life  in  his  hands  when  he  assailed  with  all 
the  vigor  he  possessed  certain  corporate  interests  of  Mis- 
souri, because  he  thought  they  were  insidiously  seeking 
to  get  control  of  his  party. 

True  manly  courage  can  not  exist  without  honor  and 
integrity;  in  fact,  courage  is  a  child  of  honor.  One  can 
not  exist  without  the  other.  There  never  was  any  in- 
quiry as  to  whether  he  would  stand  by  his  convictions  on 
any  question,  however  momentous  and  however  perilous 
to  him.  We  need  more  of  such  men.  That  is  the  stuff 
out  of  which  martyrs  are  made.  Any  person  can  go  with 
the  current,  but  for  one  to  battle  against  the  current,  to 
go  amidst  the  frowning,  hissing,  and  jeering  crowd  who 
are  drifting  the  other  way  it  takes  courage  and  manhood. 
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I  recall  very  distinctly  one  occasion  when  I  was  in  his 
office,  only  a  few  months  before  he  was  stricken  down. 
We  were  discussing  the  course  being  pursued  by  another 
person  in  public  life,  and  I  said,  **  Senator,  he  is  rendering 
a  great  service  to  the  people,  but  he  will  never  get  any 
credit  for  it,  because  the  people  will  not  understand  it.** 
He  replied,  with  emphasis,  "  My  boy,  it  makes  little  differ- 
ence whether  the  people  give  you  credit  or  not;  be  true 
and  render  service,'  though  they  may  never  appreciate  it. 
My  only  thought  now,  during  this  hour  of  my  country's 
crisis,  is  to  do  my  whole  duty  by  my  people  without  re- 
gard to  its  effect  upon  me."  So  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  people  who  go  to  make  up  the  body  of  our  great  and 
glorious  country  lost  a  true  and  noble  friend  in  the  death 
of  Senator  Stone.  They  lost  a  friend  who  did  not  count 
the  cost  when  it  came  to  serving  them.  The  shells  of 
slander  and  abuse  when  biursting  all  around  him  affected 
his  course  none  whatsoever.  He  preferred  to  be  right  to 
anything  else.  He  never  bid  for  the  applause  of  the  truc- 
ulent hirelings  of  the  special  interests  of  the  country;  and 
if  his  true  worth  could  be  portrayed,  his  diligent  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  people  understood,  even  up  to  the  time 
that  he  was  stricken  while  riding  on  a  street  car  here  in 
Washington,  there  would  be  erected  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  great  masses  throughout  our  country  a 
monument  that  would  endure  as  long  as  courage,  as  man- 
hood, and  as  patriotism  is  prized  by  man. 

Senator  Stone  will  be  missed  in  Missouri;  he  will  be 
missed  in  the  Nation.  The  country  sustained  a  loss  in 
his  death,  an  irreparable  loss*  He  was  one  of  the  most 
human  men  I  ever  met,  full  of  humanity,  sympathy,  and 
love.  He  was  never  so  busy  that  he  could  not  give  one  a 
patient  hearing,  and  he  was  always  ready  to  render  help- 
ful service  to  the  needy  one.  We  all  lost  a  friend  when 
Senator  Ston^  died,  and  his  family  lost  a  patient,  kind, 
and  loving  parent  and  companion. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  More  than  40  years  have  passed  since  the 
Members  of  this  House  have  been  assembled  to  pay  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  a  Missouri  Senator. 
On  September  20^  1877,  Lewis  V.  Bpgg,  then  a  United 
States  Senator,  died  while  serving  his  first  term,  and  since 
that  time  no  Member  of  that  body  from  Missouri  has  died 
while  in  office  until  April  14, 1918,  when  Wiluam  J.  Stone, 
then  serving  his  third  term,  passed  away.  Missouri  dur* 
ing  her  little  less  than  98  years  of  statehood  has  had  26 
Senators,  4  of  whom  have  died  while  in  office.  Besides 
those  already  mentioned.  Stoke  and  Bogg,  the  third  and 
fourth  Senators,  Alexander  Buckner  and  Lewis  F.  Linn, 
passed  away  while  in  office.  Buckner  served  only  a  little 
more  than  2  years,  while  Linn  served  nearly  15  years. 

I  trust  that  it  will  not  be  considered  inappropriate  if  I 
briefly  touch  upon  some  facts  and  incidents  of  history  re- 
lating to  the  long  line  of  illustrious  men  who  have  occu- 
pied seats  in  the  **  upper  House  "  from  the  great  Common- 
wealth I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  part  in  the  **  low» 
House  "  of  Congress. 

During  the  early  years  of  her  statehood  the  people  gave 
to  their  Senators  long  tenure  of  office.  For  35  years  she 
was  represented  by  only  six  men;  two  of  these  died  in 
office;  otherwise  the  number  would  have  been  less.  From 
1855  to  1881  no  man  succeeded  himself  in  office,  with  the 
single  exception  of  John  B.  Henderson,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Trusten  Polk  in  1862  and  who  subse- 
quently was  elected  to  fill  out  his  unexpired  term  and 
reelected  for  a  full  term.  Henderson's  length  of  service 
was  a  little  over  7  years.  During  this  brief  period  of  26 
years  no  less  than  15  men  occupied  seats  in  the  United 
States  Senate  from  Missouri.  With  the  reelection  of 
Francis  Marion  Cockrell  in  1881  the  people  returned  to 
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their  former  custom  of  giving  long  service  to  the  faith- 
ful; and,  as  if  to  emphasize  that  fact,  they  reelected  Sena- 
tor Cockrell  four  times,  giving  him  30  years,  a  record 
equaled  only  by  Thomas  H.  Benton.  To  be  exact.  Senator 
CockreU's  service  exceeded  that  of  Thomas  H.  Benton  sev- 
eral months,  due  to  the  fact  that  while  Benton  was  elected 
in  1820  Missouri  was  not  admitted  until  August  21,  1821. 
The  shortest  term  of  service  was  that  of  David  F.  Jewett. 
who  was  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  and  who  served  from 
December  19,  1870,  to  January  21,  1871,  a  period  of  one 
month  and  one  day.  He  had  a  close  second,  however,  in 
James  Shields,  who  was  elected  to  fill  out  the  unexpired 
term  of  Lewis  V.  Bogg  and  served  from  January  24^  1879, 
to  March  4, 1879,  one  month  and  eight  days.  Only  one  of 
Missouri's  Senators  has  ever  resigned.  That  was  Charles 
D.  Drake,  who  resigned  to  accept  the  appointment  of  chief 
justice  of  the  Court  of  Claims.  Two  of  our  Senators  were 
foreign  bom — Carl  Schurz,  who  was*  bom  in  Germany, 
and  James  Shields,  who  was  bom  in  Ireland.  Schurz, 
after  representing  the  State  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
became  a  member  of  President  Hayes's  Cabinet  and  later 
located  in  New  York  City,  where  he  became  a  very  dis- 
tinguished editor  and  author.  Shields  had  the  very  great 
distinction  of  representing  three  States  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  First  Illinois,  then  Wisconsin,  and,  last  but 
not  least,  Missouri.  David  R.  Atchison  is  the  only  Mis- 
sourian  who  has  had  the  distinction  of  serving  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  He  was  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  on  Sunday,  March  4, 1849;  and  as  Gen.  Tay- 
lor  was  not  sworn  in  until  March  5,  Atchison  for  one  brief 
day  was  President  of  this  great  Republic 

WnxiAM  J.  Stone,  in  honor  of  whose  memory  we  meet 
to-day,  was  the  twenty-fourth  Senator  from  Missouri. 
In  length  of  service  he  was  exceeded  only  by  Senators 
Cockrell,  Benton,  and  Vest.    Elected  in  1903,  reelected  in 
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1909,  and  again  in  1914,  the  last  time  by  popular  vote,  he 
was  just  entering  the  sixteenth  year  of  service  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

The  old  State  of  Kentucky  has  been  very  generous  to 
Missouri.  She  has  furnished  us  with  some  of  our  most 
distinguished  citizens,  among  them  Senator  Stone.  He 
came  to  the  State  early  in  life  and  was  educated  there, 
graduating  from  the  university  at  Columbia.  Every  offi- 
cial position  he  ever  occupied  came  to  him  as  the  result 
of  the  confidence  and  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 
Missourians — ^prosecuting  attorney.  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  governor.  United  States  Senator.  Re- 
markable career,  one  of  which  any  man  might  well  be 
proud.  In  every  position,  from  county  attorney  to  the 
exalted  position  of  United  States  Senator,  he  served  his 
people  with  fidelity  and  distinction.  Of  all  Missouri's 
distinguished  governors.  Senator  Stone  is  the  only  one 
ever  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  after  serving  a 
full  term  as  governor.  Trusten  Polk  was  inaugurated 
governor  and  in  a  few  days  was  elected  to  the  Senate, 
while  B.  Gratz  Brown  was  elected  governor  after  having 
first  served  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

My  acquaintance  with  Senator  Stone  began  in  1892, 
when  he  made  his  memorable  campaign  for  governor  of 
Missouri.  His  opponent  in  that  race,  Hon.  William  War- 
ner, attacked  the  record  of  the  Democrats  and  selected  as 
his  slogan  **  Poor  old  Missouri.**  Mr.  Stone  accepted  the 
challenge,  defended  the  Democratic  record  in  Missouri, 
took  as  his  watchword  *'  Grand  old  Missouri,**  and  from 
one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other  proclaimed  the  greatness 
and  the  glory  of  that  splendid  Commonwealth,  of  which 
some  one  has  written : 

The  winds  of  heaven  never  fanned. 
The  sparkling  sunlight  never  spanned. 
The  borders  of  a  better  land 
Than  this  our  own  Missouri  land. 
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That  remarkable  campaign  of  1892  added  to  the  luster 
of  Stone  as  an  orator,  won  for  him  the  governorship, 
firmly  established  him  in  the  affections  of  his  people,  and 
eventually  made  him  United  States  Senator. 

In  his  political  speeches  Senator  Stone  was  unselfish; 
he  always  talked  for  the  "  other  fellows  *'  rather  than  for 
himself.  In  every  campaign  he  ever  waged  he  never  lost 
sight  of  his  associates  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  each 
one  of  them  received  from  him  strong  words  of  praise  and 
commendation.  No  man  I  have  ever  known  was  truer  to 
his  friends  than  he.  He  firmly  believed  in  and  faithfully 
practiced  the  sentiment — 

The  friends  thou  hast  and  their  adoption  tried» 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel; 
But  do  not  dull  thy  pahn  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new-hatched  unfledged  comrade. 

Of  Senator  Stone  it  may  be  truly  said,  **He  died  in 
harness.**  On  the  way  to  the  Capitol,  where  he  was  to 
have  made  a  speech  in  the  Senate,  he  was  stricken.  He 
lingered  in  a  semiconscious  state  only  a  few  days.  Once 
in  a  while  he  would  revive,  and  in  those  moments  he 
would  insist  that  he  must  go  to  the  Senate,  that  he  was 
expected  to  speak,  and  that  he  must  be  there  ready  to  do 
his  duty. 

He  died,  I  am  sure,  as  he  would  have  desired  could  he 
have  been  consulted.  There  was  no  long  and  lingering 
sickness  full  of  pain  and  consequent  suffering  of  sympa- 
thizing loved  ones  powerless  to  give  relief.  On  the  con- 
trary, after  an  illness  of  only  a  few  days,  surrounded  by 
his  devoted  wife,  son,  and  daughters,  he  peacefully 
breathed  his  last  and  passed  to  the  great  beyond.  That  his 
going  brought  sincere  sorrow  and  mourning  to  the  great 
hosts  of  faithful  friends  was  manifest  on  the  return  of  the 
body  to  Missouri.  From  the  time  the  funeral  train  crossed 
the  Father  of  Waters — the  Mississippi  River — and  reached 
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Missouri  soil  until  the  very  end  of  the  journey,  at  every 
place  where  a  stop  was  made  the  train  was  met  by  vast 
crowds  of  people.  At  SL  Louis,  the  first  stop,  that  great, 
magnificent  station  could  not  begin  to  accommodate  the 
friends  who  were  there  to  pay  their  tribute  of  respect 
The  vast  throng  lined  up  on  either  side  of  the  long  plat- 
form and  stood  with  bowed  and  uncovered  heads  as  the 
body  was  borne  from  the  train.  Tears  flowed  down  their 
cheeks,  giving  mute  and  unmistakable  evidence  of  the 
sadness  which  filled  their  hearts.  The  next  stop  was  made 
at  Jefferson  City,  the  State  capital,  where  the  body  lay  in 
state  in  the  rotunda  of  that  magnificent  new  statehouse  so 
recently  erected  upon  the  bluff  of  the  Missouri  River.  On 
this  historic  spot  had  stood  the  old  capitol  building  in 
which  for  four  years  Senator  Stone  had  served  as  gover- 
nor. The  new  capitol,  erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $4,000,000 
to  replace  the  old  one  destroyed  by  fire  a  few  years  ago, 
was  just  being  completed,  and  Senator  Stone's  body  was 
the  first  of  Missouri's  distinguished  dead  to  lie  in  state 
there.  The  casket  containing  his  remains  was  placed  in 
the  great  rotunda,  in  the  recess  formed  by  the  great  wind- 
ing stairways  leading  to  the  floors  and  galleries  above.  It 
was  banked  with  the  most  beautiful  array  of  flowers  I 
have  ever  looked  upon — tokens  of  love,  affection,  and  es- 
teem sent  from  far  and  near.  All  day  long  there  was  a 
constant  stream  of  people  passing  the  bier  of  Missouri's 
distinguished  Senator.  They  came  from  everywhere; 
nearly  every  county  was  represented.  Old  men,  with  the 
weight  of  years  showing  in  their  tottering  footsteps  and 
their  whitened  hair,  paused  and  looked  upon  the  face  of 
the  dead,  wiped  the  tears  from  their  eyes,  and  with  sad- 
dened countenances  and  throbbing  hearts  passed  on« 
These  were  the  friends  of  other  days — men  who  had 
known  him,  honored  him,  and  stood  by  him  in  the  days 
gone  by,  and  who  now  came  to  look  for  the  last  time  upon 
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the  face  of  their  friend  and  pay  to  him  this  last  mark 
of  their  affection  and  esteem  for  him.  Men  and  women 
passed  by  the  thousands.  The  children  came  from  the 
public  schools;  the  business  men  closed  their  doors  and 
came  to  pay  honorable  tribute  to  the  dead.  No  one  who 
viewed  this  truly  wonderful  scene  at  Jefferson  City  can 
for  a  moment  doubt  the  esteem  and  love  of  the  people  of 
Missouri  for  this  man  who  had  served  them  in  the  three- 
fold capacities  of  Congressman,  governor,  and  United 
States  Senator. 

The  funeral  train  left  the  capital  at  night,  arriving  at 
Nevada,  Mo.,  early  the  following  morning.  Here  again  we 
were  met  by  vast  crowds  of  people  who  came  from  the  sur- 
rounding counties.  This  was  the  old  home  of  Senator 
Stone.  Here  it  was  he  began  his  political  career.  Here  it 
was  we  were  to  meet  his  old-time  friends,  those  who  had 
known  him  from  his  early  manhood.  The  manifestations 
of  sincere  grief  and  sorrow  shown  both  at  the  funeral  and 
at  the  grave  told  the  story  of  their  affection  for  this  dis- 
tinguished man  far  more  eloquently  than  it  can  possibly 
be  related  by  me.  Home  I  He  was  back  home  again;  he 
had  taken  his  last  earthly  journey  and  had  come  back  to 
make  his  final  resting  place  near  his  old  home.  We  laid 
him  to  rest  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  at  Nevada.  There 
in  the  silent  city  of  the  dead  he  rests  to-day,  surrounded 
by  friends  and  loved  ones  who  have  gone  before  and 
where  he  will  be  joined  in  the  days  to  come  by  other 
loved  ones  and  other  friends  who  must  so  surely  follow. 

The  body  of  Wuxiam  J.  Stone,  all  that  is  mortal  of  him, 
lies  out  there  in  that  cemetery;  the  grass  will  grow  green 
above  his  grave,  the  flowers  will  bloom,  the  birds  will  sing 
their  carols  in  the  trees;  friends  and  relatives  will  come  to 
visit  that  grave,  to  spread  flowers  upon  it,  and  to  water 
them  with  their  tears;  in  time,  no  doubt,  friends  and 
admirers  will  erect  a  suitable  monument,  so  that  future 
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Kenerations  may  know  that  the  body  of  a  distinguished 
statesman  and  citizen  lies  buried  there.  Wujjam  J,  Stome 
is  not  there;  his  immortal  spirit  took  its  flight  when  the 
breath  left  the  body.  He  has  gone  to  meet  his  reward  in 
the  great  beyond.  On  that  bright  day  in  April,  nearly  a 
year  ago,  his  immortal  spirit  winged  its  flight — 

To  that  mysterious  bourn 
From  which  no  traveler  returns. 

And  to  friends  and  loved  ones  who  put  their  trust  in 
Him  ^  Who  doeth  all  things  well "  there  comes  that  sweet 
consolation : 

Well  meet  thee  and  we'll  greet  thee 

On  the  never  ending  shore; 
Well  dwell  with  thee  in  glory. 

To  be  parted  nevermore. 
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Mr,  Speaker:  My  personal  and  intimate  relationship 
with  Senator  Stone  began  only  with  my  election  to  Con- 
gress. When  I  took  my  seat  here  in  March,  1913,  I  had 
known  him  only  in  a  general  way  and  by  reputation,  as 
everyone  in  Missouri  had  known  him  up  until  that  time. 

I  think  the  outstanding  things  in  his  character  were  his 
courage  and  his  honesty.  He  rendered  great  service  as  a 
Member  of  this  House,  as  governor  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, as  Senator,  and  also  in  private  life. 

Members  have  spoken  of  his  courage,  &nd  there  is  one 
thing  I  recall  as  a  boy  that  he  did  in  Missouri,  that  re- 
quired as  much  courage  as  was  ever  displayed  by  a  public 
man  at  any  time,  and  that  was  when,  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, some  people  imdertook  to  set  up  a  sort  of  religious 
persecution.  It  took  courage  for  a  man  in  public  life  to 
denoimce  it,  but  Senator  Stone  had  no  hesitation  what- 
ever in  going  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other  de- 
nouncing the  movement  as  un-American,  unfair,  and  a 
disgrace  to  the  State. 

There  is  no  man,  in  my  judgment,  in  the  Democratic 
Party  who  is  entitled  to  more  credit  for  the  success  of  the 
legislative  program  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  Congress 
since  1913  than  Senator  Stone.  He  was  a  leader  and  a 
worker.  He  worked  day  and  night  as  a  member  of  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  he  labored  with  the  members 
of  his  party.  He  worked  to  make  a  record  for  the  admin- 
istration and  carry  out  the  promises  that  his  party  had 
made.  He  fought  for  his  party;  he  believed  in  his  party; 
and  he  fought  for  it  because  he  thought  it  was  an  instru- 
mentality through  which  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of 
the  people  might  best  be  carried  out,  and  thus  preserve 
the  Government  which  we  all  love. 
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There  are  very  few  people,  outside  of  Members  of  <Con- 
gress  who  served  with  him,  who  know  how  devoted  Sena- 
tor Stoke  was  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  did  not  spare 
himself,  and  though  at  times  in  recent  years  his  health 
was  impaired  he  did  not  slacken  his  efforts,  but  devoted 
his  entire  time  to  legislative  matters,  working  far  into  the 
night  No  one  who  came  to  his  office  for  advice  or  assist- 
ance was  turned  away  and  all  were  made  to  feel  welcome. 
It  was  marvelous  how  a  man  so  busy  could  find  time  to 
receive  so  many  callers  and  give  them  his  aid  in  satisfying 
their  wants. 

I  had  occasion  many  times  in  the  last  few  years  of  his 
life  to  go  to  him  for  advice  and  assistance  and  talked  to 
him  in  confidence  when  these  great  issues  came  upon  us. 
Immediately  preceding  the  war  and  the  declaration  of 
war  itself  I  had  occasion  to  meet  him  and  to  discuss  mat- 
ters with  him.  He  never  undertook,  in  my  judgment,  to 
lead  any  man  along  any  course  nor  did  he  undertake  to 
persuade  them  from  doing  what  they  conceived  to  be  right 
and  proper,  and  in  all  the  criticisms  that  have  been 
visited  upon  him  for  the  course  that  he  took  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  men  who  are  most  bitter  never  did  understand 
the  greatness  of  his  character  nor  the  greatness  of  his  love 
of  his  country.  There  is  no  man  who  ever  served  in  this 
Congress  who  had  a  greater  love  for  his  country  than  did 
Senator  Stone.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  in  the  time  to 
come  that  he  will  be  remembered  for  what  he  was,  a  great 
American,  a  great  Senator,  a  courageous  man,  and  one 
who  wished  to  serve  the  people  who  were  generous 
enough  to  select  him  to  speak  for  them.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  lost  a  friend  and  the  Nation  has  lost  an  able,  honest, 
and  courageous  statesman. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  It  was  not  my  privilege  to  know  the  late 
Senator  Stone  intimately,  but  for  years  I  had  been  an 
admirer  of  his  strong  and  fearless  personality*  having 
read  much  of  him  in  the  press  and  in  congressional  pro- 
ceedings, and  anyone  who  has  followed  the  career  of  that 
strong  and  forceful  man  can  not  but  feel  that  in  his 
death  the  whole  Nation,  as  well  as  the  State  of  Missouri, 
has  lost  a  public  servant  who  could  be  illy  spared  at  this 
time.  Rugged  and  honest,  he  was  a  type  of  man  that  is 
all  too  uncommon  in  these  trying  times.  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  ever  stopped  to  think  of  personal  consequences 
when  he  took  up  cudgels  for  a  cause  which  he  believed  to 
be  right  With  the  light  of  battle  in  his  eyes  he  would 
go  into  the  fray  without  hesitation  and  without  fear, 
thoroughly  armed  with  facts  which  were  in  the  main  in- 
controvertible. I  have  seen  him  stand  as  a  lion  at  bay  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  hurling  defiance  at  his 
opponents,  striking  right  and  left  without  regard  to  any- 
thing but  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice.  Big  hearted  and 
loyal  to  his  friends,  it  was  inevitable  that  they  should  be 
legion  and  his  enemies  not  a  few.  In  the  heat  of  battle 
he  would  throw  aside  the  garb  of  partisanship  and  stand 
erect  in  the  forensic  arena  dealing  blows  that  struck 
home.  He  despised  cant  and  hypocrisy;  he  detested  false- 
hood and  deceit.  During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  he 
shone  with  exceptional  luster.  He  often  disagreed  with 
the  lines  of  policy  laid  down  by  the  titular  head  of  his 
party,  and  we  all  recognize  that  it  takes  courage  of  the 
highest  order  to  disagree  politically  with  those  who  hold 
the  destinies  of  others  in  the  hollow  of  their  hand.  When 
he  died  the  great  and  silent  people  of  this  country  lost  a 
stanch  friend  and  faithful  servant 
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Missouri  has  been  singularly  fortunate  in  her  represen- 
tation in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States— Thomas  H. 
Benton,  Champ  Clark,  and  many,  many  others,  living  and 
dead,  whom  I  might  mention.  All  have  served  her  faith- 
fully and  well — ^none  more  so  than  Wujjam  J.  Stone,  pa- 
triot, statesman,  and  friend  and  champion  of  the  common 
people. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  I  desire  to  pay  my  tribute,  with  the  rest 
of  my  colleagues,  to  that  great  Missourian  whom  we  all 
honored  and  whom  we  all  loved.  Senator  Stone.  It  would 
be  almost  impertinent  for  me  to  try  to  analyze  his  char- 
acter and  his  history,  because  he  was  in  public  life  as  long 
or  longer  than  I  have  been  in  this  world.  His  career  in 
public  life  began  about  the  time  that  I  was  bom.  I  did 
not  know  him  when  he  was  a  Representative  in  Congress 
from  the  district  which  I  have  the  honor  now  to  represent 
I  did  not  know  him  when  he  was  governor  of  Missouri. 
I  am  not  familiar  personally  with  all  the  storms  and  con- 
tests in  Missouri  through  which  he  passed.  My  first 
acquaintance  with  him  which  could  in  truthfulness  be 
called  intimate  began  after  my  election  to  this  high  body. 

To  speak  of  his  ability  is  unnecessary.  It  has  never  been 
disputed;  it  has  never  been  questioned,  either  in  Missouri 
or  in  the  United  States.  But  I  do  want  to  speak  of  the 
thing  which  to  me  stands  out  preeminently  above  every 
other  characteristic  which  this  great  man  possessed. 
Champ  Clark,  the  beloved  Missourian,  has  said  that — 

No  man  is  fit  to  be  a  lawgiver  for  a  mighty  nation  who  yields  to 
the  demands  and  solicitations  of  the  few  who  may  have  access 
to  his  ear  but  is  unmindful  of  the  vast  multitude  who  may  never 
hear  his  voice  or  look  into  his  face. 

When  the  things  which  Champ  Clark  has  said  on  his- 
tory, when  the  things  said  about  him  as  the  beloved 
Speaker  of  this  House  and  leader  of  Democracy  have  been 
forgotten,  that  one  utterance  of  his,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
will  make  him  live  in  history.  For  it  is  as  true  to-day,  as 
it  has  always  been,  that  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword. 
No  man  is  fit  to  be  a  lawgiver  of  a  mighty  nation  who 
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yields  to  the  demands  and  solicitations  of  the  few  who 
may  have  access  to  his  ear  but  is  unmindful  of  the  vast 
multitude  who  may  never  hear  his  voice  or  look  into  his 
face.  In  that  brief  sentence  you  find  the  guiding  star  of 
Missouri's  great  Senator,  Wojliam  Joel  Stome. 

And  why  avoid  the  question?  We  are  all  friends  here 
to-day,  are  we  not?  You  know  to-day  when  you  mention 
the  name  of  Senator  Stone  you  do  not  think  of  him  as 
Representative,  you  do  not  think-  of  him  as  prosecuting 
attorney  of  one  of  the  great  counties  of  my  district,  you 
do  not  think  of  him  as  governor,  you  do  not  think  of  him 
as  Senator;  you  think  of  him  and  the  part  he  played  in 
the  great* struggle  of  all  the  world  that  has  just  been 
brought  to  a  termination.  This  is  not  the  time  nor  place 
to  discuss  whether  Senator  Stone  was  right  or  wrong. 
But  to  me  it  would  be  a  mockery,  to  me  it  would  be  a 
sham,  if  I  stood  here  in  this  great  legislative  Hall  to-day 
and  was  silent  as  to  the  great  part  he  played  in  that  titanic 
struggle.  The  majority  will  say  that  he  was  wrong.  Let 
him  who  can  weigh  the  value  of  a  human  life  and  a  human 
career  and  then  multiply  it  by  50,000 — to  say  nothing  of 
the  courses  which  lie  ahead  of  our  great  Nation — ^let  him 
who  can  measure  human  life  say,  with  dogmatic  and  arro« 
gant  authority,  that  our  great  Senator  from  Missouri  was 
wrong.  But  whether  or  not  you  can  say  in  your  heart 
that  he  was  wrong  in  what  he  did,  you  can  not  deny  that 
he  thought  he  was  right;  and  in  this  solemn  hour  when  his 
colleagues  in  public  life  pay  tribute  to  his  memory  I  dare 
to  stand  and  resent  to  all  the  world  the  slander,  the^villifi- 
cation,  the  abuse  that  was  heaped  upon  him  from  the 
public  press  and  from  the  rostrum  and  from  the  pulpit  of 
my  country  for  doing  with  courage  the  things  that  he 
thought  were  right 

I  pay.  tribute  to  the  men  who  followed  the  different 
course,  which  they  thought  right.     It  took  courage  for 
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them  to  do  different  from  what  Senator  Stone  thought 
fthould  be  done.  But  in  this  solenm  hour  when  we  pay 
tribute  to  this  great  man,  who  sleeps  the  last  long  sleep 
in  the  peaceful  country  churchyard  in  the  district  whidi 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  I  dare  to  proclaim  anew  the 
doctrine  that  any  man  who  sits  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  from  Biissouri  and  does  not  on  every  ques- 
tion, especially  the  vital  question  of  peace  or  war,  do  what 
he  thinks  is  right  is  a  traitor  to  Missouri  and  is  unworthy 
of  the  senatorial  toga  of  that  great  State. 

And  so  it  was  that  in  the  last  hours  of  his  eventfnl  life, 
with  the  marks  of  age  taking  hold  of  him,  when  his  feet 
were  close  to  the  river's  brink,  his  heart  became  more 
mellow,  his  feelings  for  those  who  cqpposed  him  more 
genfle,  his  infinite  patience  and  kindness  to  his  fellow 
men,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  increased.  But,  thanks  be  to 
God,  who  giveth  the  victory,  there  was  no  diminution  of 
his  lionlike  courage  and  of  his  ability  to  fight  for  what 
he  thought  was  good  for  old  Bfissouri  and  for  the  people, 
high  or  humble;  of  the  United  States.  He  went  down  as 
a  true  Senator  from  Missouri — ^went  down  not  with 
feebleness*  not  with  faltering,  but  with  the  courage  of  a 
man  who  realizes  the  dignity  of  his  office  and  the  solem* 
nity  of  the  responsibilities  imposed  upon  him. 

Sleep  on,  brave  Senator  from  Missouri  I  You  followed 
the  even  tenor  of  your  way  in  the  last  hours  of  your  life, 
when  I  knew  you  well.  You  followed  it  imperturi>ed  by 
the  tempests  of  prejudice  and  passion  whidi  raged  about 
you,  unshaken  by  the  storm  of  villification  and  abuse  that 
beat  over  your  aged  head.  Your  heart  to  the  very  last 
was  kindly  and  loving  and  affectionate  for  the  people  of 
liGssouri  and  the  people  of  the  world,  and  even  for  those 
who  abused  and  misunderstood  you. 

History  will  be  written  some  day.  How  high,  a  place 
you  will  have  on  that  page  I  do  not  know,  brave  Senator 
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from  Missouri.  But  this  I  do  know :  That  when  the  storms 
of  misrepresentation,  when  the  blasts  of  prejudice  and 
misunderstanding,  have  passed  and  gone,  the  people  of 
Missouri  and  the  people  of  iUs  ommtry  will  pay  just 
appreciation  to  you  as  a  great  man  who  in  the  last  hours 
of  his  life  lived  up  to  Missouri's  traditions  and  did  what 
he  thought  was  right 
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Mr.  Speaker:  There  has  been  so  much  said  this  after- 
noon in  memory  of  Senator  Stone,  of  Missouri,  and  it  has 
been  so  well  said  that  I  feel  impelled  not  to  speak  at 
length. 

When  we  consider  the  life  and  character  of  Senator 
William  Joel  Stone,  of  Missouri,  we  find  ourselves  at- 
tracted to  those  elements  within  him  which  marked  him 
as  a  man,  a  citizen,  and  a  statesman  of  unusual  propor- 
tions. 

In  what  I  shall  say  to  you  this  afternoon  in  his  memory 
will  not  be  said  with  any  pretense  or  claim  to  his  perfec- 
tion, for  he,  like  you  and  I  and  all  of  us,  was  human. 

But  on  the  14th  day  of  April  last,  when  the  last  spark 
of  life,  so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned,  expired  or  took 
its  flight  from  his  bosom,  there  was  stilled  forever  upon 
the  stage  of  worldly  affairs  a  heart,  a  brain,  a  body  which 
had  throbbed  and  thought  and  worked  for  his  fellow  man. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  time  when  I  first  saw  and  heard 
Senator  Stone.  It  was  during  his  campaign  for  governor 
of  Missouri.    I  was  a  boy  in  my  teens. 

A  big  political  meeting  was  held  in  the  county  seat  of 
my  home  county  of  Macon.  The  day  was  designated  as 
the  three  governors*  day.  Gov.  Horace  Boies,  the  then 
Democratic  governor  of  Iowa,  was  there;  Hon.  David  R. 
Francis,  then  governor  of  Missouri,  was  there;  and  Sen- 
ator Stone,  then  an  aspirant  for  the  governorship  of  Mis- 
souri, was  in  attendance. 

It  was  a  clear,  bright  day.  The  political  contest  between 
Senator  Stone  and  Maj.  William  Warner  was  getting  at 
fever  heat 

This  campaign  took  place  at  a  time  when  partisanship 
ran  higher  than  it  does  to-day  in  political  contests. 
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It  was  a  time  when  the  Democrats  and  Republicans  of 
Missouri  followed  with  intense  enthusiasm  the  leadership 
of  their  party  candidates*  The  people  were  intensely  in- 
terested in  the  issue  of  the  campaign  and  in  the  success  of 
their  chosen  party  leader. 

In  the  early  forenoon  thousands  of  people,  coming  for 
many  miles,  had  assembled  It  was  unquestionably  the 
greatest  political  gathering  that  had  ever  been  held  before 
or  after  that  day  in  that  county. 

Political  badgering  often  took  place  in  campaigns  of 
that  time. 

Senator  Stome  had  just  reached  the  climax  in  a  master* 
ful  speech,  enunciating  and  defending  the  principles  and 
issues  upon  which  his  party  was  waging  the  campaign, 
which  issues,  from  his  party's  standpoint,  had  just  shortly 
prior  in  this  community  been  assailed  by  his  political  opr 
ponent,  Maj.  Warner. 

The  meeting  of  the  issue  by  Senator  Stone  was  received 
with  such  unanimous  and  generous  approval  of  the  audi- 
ence that  it  rankled  in  the  breast  of  one  listener,  who  was 
almost  alone  of  his  kind. 

This  man  arose  in  the  midst  of  the  audience  and  began 
to  announce  his  faith  in  the  political  party  to  which 
Senator  Stone  was  opposed.  It  was  apparent  at  once 
that  the  fellow  was  intoxicated,  for  which  no  one  was  re- 
sponsible except  the  man  himself  and  those  who  had 
manufactured  and  sold  the  beverage  to  him.  Addressing 
Senator  Stone,  he  said : 

I  recall  from  the  Good  Book  that  it  is  written  that  at  a  very 
important  time  and  a  very  important  place  a  celestial  rolled 
"The  stone  away.''  On  election  day  I  propose  to  help  MaJ. 
Warner  roll  "A  stone  away." 

Senator  Stone  quickly  seized  the  situation  and  said: 
••  My  good  friend,  you  will  have  to  take  more  of  'War- 
ner's Safe  Cure*  before  you  will  be  able  to  roll  this  Stone 
away." 
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Of  course  the  retort,  as  might  be  expected  tuider  the 
drcumstances,  was  received  by  the  vast  audience  quite 
naturally. 

I  desire  to  say  this  of  Senator  Stone:  In  his  prime, 
when  he  was  at  that  period  of  life  when  his  body  was 
much  stronger  than  it  was  in  the  latter  days  of  his  life,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  for  political  vision  and  fore* 
sight  he  was  not  excelled  anywhere  throughout  the  entire 
United  States.  Senator  Stone  had  a  combination  of  com-* 
bativeness  and  a  tact  for  conciliation  rarely  found  in  any 
man.  It  has  been  told  to  you  this  afternoon  how  fearless 
Senator  Stone  was.  Sudi  is  true,  yet  he  was  always  ready 
to  conciliate,  always  ready  to  lend  his  influence  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  factions  in  his  party  together.  He 
was  always  ready  to  do  any  conciliatory  act  that  he  could 
do  which  would  not  abrogate  principle.  That  he  would 
not  do.  Senator  Stone  was  more  vidously  fought,  per* 
haps,  than  any  other  man  in  political  life  in  Missouri 
within  my  memory. 

From  what  you  have  heard  of  him  this  afternoon  you 
will  observe  that  Senator  Stone  was  fearless,  that  he 
would  fight,  that  he  was  courageous,  that  he  would  stand 
first  for  those  things  which  he  believed  to  be  ri^t,  and 
by  reason  of  his  great  political  foresight  he  soon  became 
what  you  might  term  the  party  leader  in  our  State. 
Democrats  from  all  over  the  State  would  flock  to  him  to 
seek  his  counsel.  It  became  apparent  to  the  opposition 
party  that  in  order  that  they  might  overcome  the  influ- 
ence of  the  success  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  our  State 
it  was  necessary  to  destroy  Senator  Stone,  who  in  the 
earlier  days,  of  course,  had  been  our  governor,  and  all 
of  the  metropolitan  press  of  that  State  which  were  in- 
terested in  the  party  which  was  opposed  to  Senator  Stone 
began  at  once  to  turn  their  vituperation  and  attacks 
toward  him.   These  were  constantly  directed  toward  him. 
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Senator  Stonb»  as  I  have  detailed,  was  always  ready  to 
accept  the  ^uge  of  battle,  and  he  met  the  issue  fairly 
and  squarely.  He  would  not  be  controlled  by  the  metro- 
politan press  of  his  own  party  when  he  believed  them 
wrong.  He  refused  to  be  dictated  to  by  them.  This  called 
upon  him  opposition  from  some  of  the  leading  papers 
even  of  his  own  party,  but  Senator  Stone  had  that  deter- 
mination and  that  vision  which  is  not  always  found  in 
men  of  public  life;  that  is,  he  was  not  willing  to  suborcU- 
nate  his  future  prospects  to  the  power  of  any  metropoli- 
tan press  in  his  State  when  they  disagreed  a!nd  he  felt 
he  was  right  So  he  went  out  and  openly  defied  the  press 
of  his  State  when  th^  wron^^y  attacked  him,  and  the 
people  came  to  his  Fescue  and  the  country  press  through^ 
out  the  State  came  to  his  rescue,  and  they  were  never  able 
to  accomplish  his  political  destruction.  I  was  one  of 
those  who  were  in  the  funeral  party,  and  I  jshall  never 
forget  when  we  arrived  at  Nevada,  Mo.,  Senator  Stone's 
old  home  town.  We  stepped  off  the  train  very  shortly 
after  daylight  and  the  people  were  at  that  time  beginning 
to  come  into  the  town. 

As  1  walked  a  few  yards  away  from  the  car  in  which  our 
delegation  was  located  I  observed  an  old  gentleman,  per- 
haps about  6  feet  tall.  He  was  dressed  very  plainly.  He 
was  tall  and  erect,  and  in  his  face  you  could  see  there  was 
sorrow.  1  said  to  a  Member  of  the  Missouri  delegation 
who  was  with  me,  "Do  you  see  that  gentleman?  Think- 
ing of  him  here  at  this  early  hour  in  the  day,  would  you 
give  me  an  analysis  of  that  man  as  you  read  him?  '*  He 
looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  he  said,  "1  have  no 
doubt  he  is  one  of  Senator  Stone's  most  faithful  friends. 
He  has  doubtless  come  many  miles  in  order  that  he  might 
be  here  to  pay  his  last  respects  to  the  memory  of  his 
friend.  I  said  to  my  colleague,  "Let's  go  to  him  and  ' 
meet  him.** 
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We  did,  and  introduced  ourselves.  I  asked  him  if  he 
lived  in  that  town  or  near  by.  He  «aid,  ^  I  live  on  a  farm 
15  miles  away."  I  asked,  '*  Did  you  come  in  this  morn- 
ing? *'  He  said,  ^  I  did.  I  rose  at  4  o'clock,  in  order  that  I 
might  get  in  here  as  early  as  possible."  '*  I  presume,"  said 
I,  **  that  you  are  a  friend  of  Senator  Stone?  "  He  said, 
'*  I  am.  I  voted  for  him  the  first  time  he  ever  ran  for 
prosecuting  attorney.  I  knew  him.  He  lived  among  us. 
I  supported  him  in  every  political  campaign  from  that  day 
down  to  his  death,  and  had  he  lived  to  become  a  candidate 
again  I  would  have  been  found  standing  as  loyaUy  and 
faithfully  by  him  as  I  ever  had  in  the  past  We  people 
feel  that  we  have  lost  our  best  friend.  We  have  lost  a 
man  whom,  although  we  might  sometimes  and  on  some 
matters  difi'er  with  him,  we  have  always  found  sinc^e, 
honest,  and  true  to  his  friends." 

I  am  sure,  gentlemen,  that  those  who  were  in  that  fu- 
neral party  on  that  day,  and  who  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  vast  crowd  of  people  assembled  to  witness  the 
last  sad  rites  over  the  remains  of  Senator  Stone,  could 
r^ach  no  other  conclusion  than  that  he  still  lives  in  the 
hearts  of  Missourians  and  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends. 

Mr.  Hamun.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  announce  that  one 
of  the  closest  personal  and  political  friends  of  the  late 
Senator  Stone  is  prevented  from  being  present  to-day  on 
account  of  sickness;  in  fact,  he  is  not  in  the  city.  I  refer 
to  our  colleague  Mr.  Booher,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  he  may  have  the  privilege  of  extending  his  re- 
marks in  the  Record. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri?  [After  a  pause.] 
The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  RucKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  now  that  each  of  the  Missouri 
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delegation,  several  of  whom  can  not  be  here  to-day,  bemg 
kept  away  on  account  of  sickness;  be  permitted  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Record,  as  well  as  other  Members 
who  desired  to  be  here,  but  can  not  be  here  to-day,  be 
also  permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record,  and 
also  that  the  same  may  apply  to  all  gentlemen  who  speak. 

The  Speaesr  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri?  [After  a  pause.] 
The  Chair  hears  none. 

Then,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  heretofore 
adopted,  the  House  (at  3  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.  m.) 
adjourned  until  Monday,  February  3,  1919,  at  11  o'clock 
a.  UL 

Monday,  February  3,  1919. 
A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Waldorf,  its  enroll- 
ing clerk,  announced  that  the  Senate  had  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  assembles  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  Hon.  William  Jobl  Stone,  late  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Missouri,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  heretofore  made,  to 
enable  his  associates  to  pay  proper  tribute  to  his  high  character 
and  distinguished  public  services. 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  again  expresses  its  profound  sorrow 
at  the  death  of  the  late  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  transmit  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  deceased  the  Senate  do  now  adjourn. 


^ 
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DEATH  OF  HON.  BENJAMIN  RYAN  TILLMAN 


Proceedings  in  the  Senate 

Wednesday,  July  3,  1918. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Forrest  J.  Prettyman,  D.  D.,  ofTered 
the  following  prayer: 

Ahnighty  God,  Father  of  Spirits,  make  us  sensible  of 
the  glory  that  awaits  the  continued  performance  of  duty 
day  by  day  as  we,  a  great  Nation,  address  ourselves  to 
the  tasks  of  the  day.  Thou  hast  ever  been  moving  througli 
the  channels  of  our  national  history.  Generation  after 
generation  Thou  hast  called  men  to  the  standards  of 
righteousness  and  peace  and  justice.  Thou  art  moving 
with  the  mighty  tides  of  the  ocean.  Thou  dost  call  the 
faithful,  the  brave,  and  the  true  to  Thine  own  standards 
tliat  TIiou  hast  raised  for  the  gathering  of  the  nations. 
O  God,  keep  us  faithful  to  the  trust  committed  to  our 
hands.  We  pray  that  as  we  come  to  the  day  upon  which 
we  celebrate  the  birth  of  our  Nation  we  may  have  a 
rebirth  of  Thy  spirit  of  truth  and  of  righteousness  and 
that  we  may  have  a  reconsecration  of  a  united  Nation  to 
the  great  ideals  of  the  gospel  of  Thy  Son. 

As  we  gather  together  in  this  Chamber  this  morning 
our  hearts  are  saddened  at  the  news  of  the  passing  of  one 
of  the  stalwart  and  brave  and  true  men  in  national  affairs 
in  our  day.  O  God,  Thou  are  teaching  us  how  quickly 
in  the  tide  of  time  we  are  passing  on  to  the  great  Assizes. 
Keep  us  watchful  and  faithful.  We  thank  Thee  for  the 
performance  of  duty  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  lived 
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among  us.  We  pray  that  their  going  out  may  be  filled 
with  men  equally  brave  and  true.  Hear  us.  Forgive  our 
sins.    For  Chrisfs  sake.    Amen. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
profound  sorrow  that  I  have  to  announce  to  the  Senate 
the  death  of  the  senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
Senator  Benjamin  Ryan  Tillman,  who  died  this  morning 
at  4.20  o'clock.  Senator  Tillman  had  a  slight  stroke  of 
paralysis  on  Thursday.  It  kept  progressing,  and  he  lapsed 
intq  a  state  of  unconsciousness  on  Sunday,  from  which  he 
did  not  again  recover,  and  he  died  this  morning. 

I  shall  not  at  this  time,  Mr.  President,  attempt  to  recall 
to  the  Senate  the  work  of  Senator  Tillman  and  its  char- 
acter. We  all  know  the  sturdy  character  of  the  man,  the 
splendid  ruggedness  of  his  nature.  We  did  not  always 
agree  with  him  in  the  positions  that  he  took,  but  we  ad- 
mired the  manhood  with  which  he  backed  the  positions 
which  he  did  take. 

Senator  Tillman  had  been  in  continuous  service  as  a 
Senator  for  approximately  24  years.  At  the  end  of  his 
term  he  would  have  rounded  out  the  24  years.  He 
steadily  improved  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  of  his 
State  as  well  as  of  the  Nation.  They  mistook  the  manner 
of  the  man  at  the  beginning  for  the  intent  and  purpose 
of  his  splendid  character. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  future  time  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
about  the  character  of  my  deceased  colleague,  but  at 
present  I  submit  the  following  resolutions  and  ask  for 
their  adoption. 

The  Vice  President.  The  resolutions  will  be  read. 

The  resolutions  were  read,  considered  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  as  follows : 
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Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with  profound  sorrow 
the  announcement  of  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Rtan 
Tillman,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  12  Senators  be  appointed  by  the 
Vice  President  to  take  order  for  superintending  the  funeral  of 
Mr.  Tillman,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Trenton,  S.  C 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Vice  President,  under  the  second  resolution,  ap- 
pointed as  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Smith  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Swanson,  Mr.  Gallinger, 
Mr.  Lodge,  Mr.  Penrose,  Mr.  Overman,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Smoot,  Mr.  Pomerene,  Mr.  Femald,  Mr.  Phelan,  Mr.  Ster- 
ling, Mr.  Owen,  Mr.  Trammell,  and  Mr.  McKellar. 

Mr.  SMrrH  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  the 
following  resolution. 

The  Vice  President.  It  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  was  read,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  deceased  the  Senate  do  now  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon, 
Friday,  July  5,  1918. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to;  and  (at  12 
o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Friday,  July  5, 1918,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


FiuDAY,  July  5,  1918. 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  D.  K. 
Hempstead,  its  enrolling  clerk,  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
resolutions  on  the  death  of  Hon.  Benjamin  R.  Tuxman, 
late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
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Thursday,  August  22, 1918. 

Mr.  PoiNDEXTER.  Mr.  President,  I  present  a  resolution  of 
the  Alaska  Bureau  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Commercial  Club  of  the  dty  of  Seattle,  which  resolution 
was  also  concurred  in  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Commercial  Club  itself.  It  is  an  expression  of  appre- 
ciation for  the  services  to  the  north  Pacific  coast  of  Hon. 
B.  R.  Tillman,  late  a  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  It  is 
a  brief  and  appropriate  and  sincere  expression  of  appre- 
ciation of  the.  responsive  interest  which  the  late  Senator 
always  took  in  matters  relating  to  the  north  Pacific  coast, 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  Navy.  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SEATTLE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  AND  COMMERCIAL  CLUB. 

Resolution  commemorative  of  the  late  Hon.  B.  R.  Tillman. 

In  the  passing  of  the  Hon.  B.  R.  Tillman,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Gonunittee  on  Naval  Affairs,  Alaska  has  lost  a  true  friend. 
Advised  as  to  the  potential  wealth  of  Alaska's  undeveloped  re- 
sources, he  labored  for  a  rational  development  that  would  make 
for  the  welfare  of  her  people.  A  statesman  of  broad  vision,  he 
realized  that  the  extremes  of  governmental  policy  toward  the 
opening  of  Alaska's  resources  tended  to  economic  loss  and  waste, 
instead  of  utilization  and  conservation. 

For  the  use  of  Alaska  coal  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  Navy  on 
the  Pacific,  Senator  Tillman  was  an  earnest  and  active  worker, 
who  exerted  a  strong  influence  in  bringing  about  this  nationaUy 
desired  result. 

In  behalf  of  the  friends  of  Alaska  the  Alaska  Bureau  of  the 
Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Club  expresses 
its  sincere  grief  in  the  national  loss  of  a  champion  whose  every 
effort  was  for  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  mankind. 

Adopted  by  the  Alaska  Bureau,  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Commercial  Qub,  July  30,  1918. 

J.  L.  McPherson,  Secretary. 
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Adopted  by  the  trustees  of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Commercial  Qub  August  6,  1918. 

G.  C.  CORBALEY, 

Executive  Secretary, 


Friday,  December  6,  1918. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  hold  a  session  on  Sun- 
day, December  15,  for  the  purpose  of  eulogies  on  the  life 
and  character  of  my  late  colleague.  Senator  Benjamin 
Ryan  Tillman. 

The  Vice  President.  At  what  hour? 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Beginning  at  11  o'clock. 

The  Vice  President.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


Sunday,  December  15,  1918. 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Forrest  J.  Prettyman,  D.  D.,  offered 
the  foUowing  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  we  are  called  together  in  Thy  providence 
that  we  may  accord  a  national  honor  to  the  memory  of  a 
distinguished  Member  of  this  body.  We  pause  in  the 
midst  of  the  pressing  duties  of  these  fateful  days,  and  in 
the  golden  moments  of  the  holy  Sabbath  we  perform  this 
sacred  duty. 

It  is  our  obligation  to  inscribe  upon  the  unperishable 
honor  roll  of  our  departed  statesmen  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  Thou  didst  endow  him 
with  many  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  that  made  him  a 
power  in  our  national  councils.  Passionate  in  his  ad- 
vocacy of  the  rights  of  all  men,  devoted  in  his  friendships, 
consistent  with  the  principles  which  he  avowed  in  his 
public  life. 
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By  his  far-sighted  statesmanship,  by  his  high  sense  of 
honor,  by  his  strong  defense  of  his  political  creed,  he  has 
made  his  name  safe  in  the  annals  of  American  history. 

We  would  not  seek  to  assess  the  value  of  such  a  career. 
His  record  is  with  Thee,  to  whom  we  must  all  turn  at  last 
to  give  an  account  of  our  stewardship. 

We  pray  that  to-day  as  we  recall  his  service  to  his  coun- 
try we  may  feel  the  ever-increasing  responsibility  of  rep- 
resenting great  sovereign  States  in  this  Senate.  As  we 
stand  in  this  place  of  world-wide  influence  and  power  we 
seek  the  endowment  of  the  spirit  of  righteousness  to  direct 
and  control  our  lives  according  to  the  Divine  will. 

We  serve  our  fellow  men  in  the  name  and  for  the  sake 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 

The  Vice  President  being  absent,  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore [Mr.  Saulsbury]  assumed  the  chair. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  the 
following  resolutions  and  ask  for  their  adoption. 

The  President  pro  tempore.  The  Secretary  will  read  the 
resolutions. 

Secretary  (James  M.  Baker)  read  the  resolutions  (S. 
Res.  388)  and  they  were  considered  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  unanimously  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  express  its  profound  sorrow  in 
the  death  of  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Ryan  Tillman,  late  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
deceased  the  Senate  in  pursuance  of  an  order  heretofore  made 
assembles  to  enable  his  associates  to  pay  proper  tribute  to  his 
high  character  and  distinguished  public  services. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate  these  resolutions 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased. 
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Address  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina 

Mr.  President:  Senator  Benjamin  Ryan  Tillman  was 
bom  in  1847»  which  made  him  just  the  right  age  to  receive 
childhood's  vivid  if  exaggerated  impression  of  the  epoch- 
making  period  immediately  preceding  and  culminating 
in  the  Qvil  War.  The  incidents  and  experiences  that  one 
must  have  witnessed  and  borne  during  that  time,  espe- 
cially at  the  age  of  young  Tillman,  must  have  had  a  pro- 
found effect  upon  his  character  and  his  subsequent  atti- 
tude as  a  man  toward  men  and  affairs. 

The  reconstruction  period  immediately  following  the 
war  was  fraught  with  more  trials,  tested  more  thoroughly 
the  moral,  mental,  and  patriotic  fiber  of  men,  than  the  ac- 
tual period  of  the  war  itself.  The  struggle  of  the  war  itself 
was  terrible,  but  the  object  to  be  attained  was  worthy  of  all 
sacrifice  from  the  standpoint  of  the  South.  The  orgy  of 
misrule  and  corruption,  during  reconstruction  times, 
threatened  to  engulf  and  destroy  our  civilization  in  that 
section.  Rapine  and  lust,  greed  and  avarice,  in  their  most 
revolting  form  assumed  to  overrule  virtue  and  decency, 
honesty  and  righteousness,  in  both  civil  and  political  life. 

Prominent  amongst  those  who  took  part  in  stemming 
this  unholy  tide  was  young  Benjamin  Ryan  Tillman.  He 
did  his  part  in  bringing  about  the  dissipation  of  this 
hideous  nightmare  of  corruption  and  misrule,  and  helped, 
through  the  agency  of  the  famous  Red  Shirt  Brigade,  to 
bring  about  the  reestablishment  of  decent  government  in 
South  Carolina  and  the  liberation  of  its  homes  from  the 
threatened  beastly  defilement 
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When  this  task  was  accoDiplished  and  South  Carolina* 
like  other  Southern  States,  took  up  her  burden  of  rebuild- 
ing the  waste  places,  of  gathering  together  what  resources 
she  might  in  order  to  retrieve  some  semblance  of  the  con- 
dition that  made  life  tolerable,  young  Tuxman  also  did  his 
part.  He,  as  his  family  before  him  had  done;  settled  near 
Edgefield,  S.  C,  and  devoted  himself  to  farming.  Per- 
haps of  all  the  occupations  that  felt  the  cruel  grind  of  that 
period  the  farmers  were  the  greatest  sufferers.  He  knew 
at  first  hand  by  bitter  experience  their  heritage  of  hard- 
ships, and  bis  first  appearance  in  the  arena  as  a  public 
man  was  in  the  advocacy  of  means  looking  toward  the  bet- 
terment of  the  conditions  under  which  the  farmer  strug- 
gled. This  first  appearance  at  Bennettsville,  S.  C,  in  1885, 
was  the  index  to  his  future  public  career.  His  writings 
and  speeches  were  devoted  to  the  agitation  of  questions 
looking  toward  the  betterment  of  agricultural  conditions. 
In  1890  he  became  a  candidate  for  governor,  and  was 
elected  as  a  representative  of  the  agricultural  element  of 
the  State.  He  was  reelected  in  1892.  During  his  official 
career  as  governor  he  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
attention  to  the  establishment  of  Clemson  Agricultural 
College.  This  college,  as  a  distinct  separate  educational 
institution,  was  established  on  the  old  John  C.  Calhoun 
estate.  Fort  Hill,  in  Oconee  County,  S.  C.  He  devoted 
every  available  energy  to  the  development  and  progress  of 
this  institution,  and  lived  to  see  it  become  one  of  the  fore- 
most agricultural  institutions  of  America. 

He  also  was  instrumental  in  the  establishment  at  Rock 
Hill,  S.  C,  of  the  Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  College 
for  Women.  These  two  institutions  are  perhaps  the  most 
enduring  monuments  to  Senator  Tojlman's  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  education,  particularly  for  those  classes  for  whose 
welfare  he  had  written  and  worked  so  hard. 
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In  1894  he  became  a  candidate  for  and  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  to  succeed  Gen.  M.  C.  Butler.  In  this 
capacity  as  a  public  man  he  served  until  his  death. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  things  in  connection  with 
Senator  Tillman's  career  as  a  public  man  were  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  dispensary  system  in  South  Carolina  for 
the  control  of  the  purchase,  manufacture,  and  sale  of 
whisky  by  the  State.  Through  subsequent  modifications 
of  the  law  it  was  finally  abolished.  In  the  constitutional 
convention  of  1895  Senator  Tillman  was  instrumental  in 
having  written  into  the  constitution  a  prohibition  against 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  whisky  by  private  indi- 
viduals, so  that  during  the  modification  of  the  dispensary 
law  it  finally  became  an  Issue  as  to  local  option  between 
the  counties  as  political  units  being  allowed  to  sell  whisky 
or  prohibition.  Prohibition  finally  won.  Perhaps  the 
most  notable  innovation  in  our  political  affairs  during  his 
career  was  the  inauguration  of  the  primary  system  for  the 
selection  of  candidates  for  the  Democratic  Party.  Sen- 
ator Tillman  was  prominent  in  bringing  about  the  adop- 
tion of  the  primary  system  in  South  Carolina  for  the  nam- 
ing of  candidates  in  lieu  of  the  old  convention  system. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  subsequent  adoption  of  this 
plan  more  or  less  throughout  the  country. 

As  a  Senator  he  made  a  name  for  himself  as  a  bold  and 
aggressive  debater.  His  views  on  public  affairs  he  never 
hesitated  to  assert  plainly  and  unequivocally,  nor  did  he 
hesitate  to  challenge  fearlessly  what  he  did  not  approve. 
He  loved  his  State  in  his  own  peculiar  passionate  way  and 
guarded  her  rights  with  a  fiery  zeal  characteristic  of  him. 
His  hold  upon  the  people  of  South  Carolina  was  without 
parallel;  he  appealed  to  their  imagination  and  dominated 
the  State's  political  life  as  perhaps  no  other  individual  in 
her  history  had  done.  In  a  similar  sense  this  was  true  of 
his  hold  upon  the  American  public;  that  is,  in  his  power 
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to  awaken  their  interest  and  appeal  to  their  imagination. 
I  knew  very  little  of  Senator  Tillman's  domestic  life, 
but  from  what  I  was  privileged  to  see  of  the  relation  that 
existed  between  him  and  Mrs.  Tillman  there  was  often 
called  to  my  mind,  as  he  himself  was  fond  of  quoting, 
that  immortal  verse  of  Bums : 

John  Anderson  my  jo,  John, 

When  we  were  first  acquent. 
Your  locks  were  like  the  raven. 

Your  bonie  brow  was  brent; 
But  now  your  brow  is  held,  John, 

Your  locks  are  like  the  snaw. 
But  blessings  on  your  frosty  pow, 

John  Anderson  my  jo  I 

John  Anderson  my  jo,  John, 

We  clamb  the  hill  thegither. 
And  monie  a  cantie  day,  John, 

We've  had  wi'  ane  anither; 
Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 

And  hand  in  hand  we'll  go. 
And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot, 

John  Anderson  my  jo  I 

No  two  have  ever  lived  in  the  spirit  of  this  poem  as  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  TnxMAN  and  the  last  verse  was  recalled  to  my 
mind  whenever  I  saw  them  on  the  street  or  in  their  home. 

The  latter  years  of  Senator  Tuxman's  life  were 
shadowed  by  an  affliction  which  ultimately  resulted  in 
his  death.  The  manner  in  which  he  bore  this  affliction 
was  characteristic  of  the  man.  He  refused  to  yield  the 
field  of  his  activities  because  of  it,  and  only  succumbed 
when  death  laid  its  hand  upon  him.  He  died  as  he  had 
often  expressed  a  desire  to  die — actually  in  harness.  His 
death  ended  the  career  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
characters  my  State  ever  produced. 
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Mr.  President:  Senator  Tillman  did  not  come  to  the 
Senate  in  1895,  as  many  do,  a  man  unknown  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  own  State.  His  reputation  preceded  his 
coming.  The  country  had  heard  about  him.  The  general 
public  knowledge  of  him  was  not,  perhaps,  extensive,  but 
it  was  distinct  and  emphatic.  To  those  who  looked  below 
the  surface  it  was  apparent  that  here  was  a  man  who  had 
wrested  control  of  a  famous  State  from  a  body  of  men 
who,  from  generation  to  generation,  for  200  years  had 
dominated  its  politics  and  its  social  and  economic  life. 
Both  at  home  and  in  Washington  they  had  brought  forth 
distinguished  leaders  in  public  life,  who  had  impressed 
themselves  and  their  opinions  deeply  upon  the  history  of 
the  country  and  made  South  Carolina  a  power  to  be 
reckoned  with  throughout  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries.  Whatever  their  mistakes  may  have  been,  how- 
ever extreme  their  views,  they  had  been  remarkable  for 
ability,  courage,  and  force  displayed  not  only  by  individ- 
uals but  by  families,  whose  names  and  achievements  were 
familiar  to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States.  They  had 
retained  their  power  after  the  Civil  War  as  it  had  existed 
before  the  great  conflict  which  they  had  done  so  much  to 
lead  and  provoke.  Then,  as  the  century  closed,  they  were 
suddenly  overwhelmed  and  defeated  by  the  forces  which 
rallied  behind  Senator  Tillman. 

To  the  mass  of  the  American  people  who  did  not  fully 
realize  the  deeper  significance  of  Senator  Tillman's  vic- 
tory he  was  known  as  the  author  of  the  dispensary  laws, 
and  his  methods  of  discussion,  his  **  pitchfork,"  and  his 
reckless  frankness  in  the  use  of  language,  of  which  he  had 
ample  command,  had  made  him  a  picturesque  figure  and 
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greatly  excited  public  curiosity  as  to  his  activities  when 
he  reached  the  Senate.  It  was  for  the  most  part  by  no 
means  either  a  friendly  or  a  sympathetic  curiosity,  but  it 
was  both  vivid  and  strong,  for  it  was  understood  that  he 
intended  to  revolutionize  the  Senate,  as  he  had  already 
revolutionized  South  Carolina. 

Senator  Tillman  was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  who 
has  come  to  the  Senate  with  such  a  purpose  as  that  at- 
tributed to  him,  and  anyone  who  has  studied  the  history  or 
watched  the  movements  of  the  Senate  for  a  number  of 
years  knows  what  has  happened  to  those  who  have  come 
in  from  another  field  determined  to  change  the  Senate  and 
overturn  its  ways  and  methods.  The  first  fact  they  dis- 
cover is  that  the  Senate  takes  a  local  or  State  reputation 
very  calmly  and  is  apt  to  remain  undazzled  by  its  beams. 
Power  and  reputation  in  the  Senate  must  be  acquired  in 
the  Senate  itself.  .The  Senate  as  a  body  is  very  tolerant 
and  .generous.  There  is  more  personal  good  feeling,  less 
personal  animosity,  a  more  complete  desire  to  be  consid- 
ered with  each  other,  and  a  greater  loyalty  to  the  Senate 
itself  and  its  traditions  than  in  any  other  legislative  body 
in  the  world.  But  on  one  point  the  Senate  is  firm.  It 
declines  to  be  bored.  Its  method  of  declination  may  not 
be  obvious,  but  it  is  highly  effective.  The  men  who  have 
come  here  proclaiming  their  intention  of  revolutionizing 
and  reforming  the  Senate  have  fallen  in  practice  into  two 
classes — those  who  insisted  on  continuing  to  attack  the 
Senate  and  all  its  habits  and  methods  and  those  who 
sooner  or  later,  generally  sooner  than  later,  accepted  the 
Senate  traditions  and  ways  of  life.  The  former,  very  few 
in  number,  became  bores  and  found  themselves  unheard 
and  without  influence  and  have  been  forgotten.  The  latter 
have  been  successful  and  often  distinguished  Senators,  in- 
fluential and  effective.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Senator 
Tillman  belonged  preeminently  to  the  second  class.    He 
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never  bored  anyone.  However  widely  one  might  disagree 
with  him  he  was  always  and  mif ailingly  interesting.  He 
came  not  only  to  accept  the  Senate  but  to  be  one  of  its 
most  ardent  defenders,  supporting  its  rules,  habits,  and 
traditions,  and  very  proud  of  its  history  and  of  its  power 
and  importance. 

This  came  about  through  no  sacrifice  of  principle,  but 
simply  because  he  was  a  man  naturally  of  strong  good 
sense  and  open  to  conviction.  He  startled  the  country  and 
the  Senate  at  the  very  outset  by  an  unbridled  attack  upon 
President  Cleveland,  and  I  think  he  even  then  began  to  see 
that  in  the  Senate  at  least  this  was  not  the  best  method  to 
advance  the  policies  or  the  principles  he  had  at  heart  He 
came  to  the  Senate  also  with  bitter  and  deep-seated  dis- 
like, I  will  not  say  prejudice,  against  all  Republicans  and 
all  northern  men.  Nevertheless,  among  Republicans  and 
northern  men  he  found  before  many  years  had  passed 
some  of  his  warmest  personal  friends.  In  these  last  years 
he  one  day  made  a  short  speech  in  the  Senate  in  which  he 
admitted  that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  these  early  opin- 
ions and  that  he  had  in  these  respects  changed  his  mind. 
It  seemed,  I  am  sure,  to  those  who  heard  or  read  what  he 
said,  an  avowal  at  once  manly  and  touching.  But  it  was 
something  more  than  this.  It  showed  willingness  and 
ability  to  learn,  admirable  and  essential  capacities  through- 
out life,  and  especially  to  be  cherished  in  old  age.  It  also 
showed  the  courage  to  admit  that  he  had  been  wrong,  and 
this  is  a  loftier  and  rarer  attribute  and  a  very  fine  quality 
indeed. 

But  if  Senator  Thxman  learned  to  know  the  Senate 
and  his  fellow  Senators  better  and  to  like  them  better  as 
the  years  passed,  the  Senate  also  learned  much  about  him. 
Everyone  was  aware  that  he  was  able,  forceful,  and  pos- 
sessed of  unbounded  energy.  But  Senators  found  also 
that  the  blunt  words  and  the  stormy  manner  when  he 
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was  roused  were  far  more  in  evidence  in  public  than  in 
private  life.  Behind  all  this  was  a  kindly  nature,  plenty 
of  humor,  a  serious  outlook  on  life,  and  real  sincerity  of 
purpose.  One  at  least  of  those  who  came  in  the  process 
of  time  to  know  him  well  discovered  that  Senator  Till- 
man had  knowledge  of  and  genuine  fondness  for  litera- 
ture and  poetry — good  literature  and  good  poetry,  be  it 
said-^and  above  all  that  he  was  a  lover  of  Shakespeare, 
a  phase  of  his  character  not  generally  appreciated.  He 
was  a  conspicuous  and  active  Senator  for  many  years  and 
worked  hard  and  faithfully  until  he  was  stricken  by  illness 
some  years  ago.  After  his  partial  recovery  he  went  on 
with  an  uncomplaining  and  unfailing  courage  which  com- 
manded everyone's  admiration  until  the  end  came.  Never 
did  he  appear  better  than  in  his  attitude  toward  the  war. 
He  never  had  any  doubts.  He  recognized  what  Germany 
meant,  and  he  was  for  the  right  and  for  the  war  with  all 
his  strength.  During  these  years  of  physical  trial  and 
endurance  he  turned  more  than  ever  toward  the  friends 
with  whom  he  had  been  long  in  service,  and  grew  ever 
gentler  and  more  kindly.  The  affection  and  sympathy 
which  I  think  he  craved,  for  he  had  an  emotional  nature, 
were  freely  given.  After  a  long  day  of  many  conflicts  the 
evening  was  calm  and  peaceful.  As  I  talked  with  him  and 
watched  him  amid  the  lengthening  shadows  when  the  sun 
of  life  was  slowly  setting  I  often  thought  of  Dr.  Holmes's 
lines  written  for  his  own  seventieth  birthday: 

Still  as  the  silver  cord  gets  worn  and  slender. 
Its  lightened  task-work  tugs  with  lessening  strain. 

Hands  get  more  helpful,  voices,  grown  more  tender, 
Soothe  with  their  softened  tones  the  slumberous  brain. 

So  when  the  iron  portal  shuts  behind  us. 

And  life  forgets  us  in  its  noise  and  whirl. 
Visions  that  shunned  the  glaring  noonday  find  us, 

And  glimmering  starlight  shows  the  gates  of  pearl. 
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Mr.  President:  Senator  Tillman  was  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  picturesque  characters  in  the  public  life  of 
America.  No  one  interested  or  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  public  more  than  he.  His  mental  qualities  and  his 
physical  appearance  were  each  peculiarly  fascinating. 
He  possessed  a  strong,  robust,  and  compact  body;  a  firm, 
decisive  step;  large,  expansive,  and  magnificent  brow; 
clear,  dark,  and  fearless  eyes;  firm  and  resolute  mouth 
and  chin,  indicative  of  unflinching  courage  and  resolution. 
He  had  a  sombre,  serious  aspect,  which  could  scarcely 
conceal  the  fierce  flames  of  passion  and  conviction  which 
surged  beneath.  In  speaking,  he  made  very  few  gestures, 
but  occasionally  emphasized  a  point  by  a  peculiar  gesture 
of  arm  and  finger,  which  always  left  a  profound  impres- 
sion upon  his  hearers.  His  strong  physical  personality  al- 
ways left  upon  his  auditors,  whether  of  the  Senate  or  pub- 
lic assembly,  a  most  favorable  impression.  He  had  a 
strong,  clear,  and  penetrating  voice,  falling  pleasantly  on 
the  ears,  never  monotonous,  because  frequently  tinged 
with  sarcasm  or  resounding  with  indignation.  These 
large  physical  advantages,  combined  with  his  mental 
qualities,  made  him  one  of  the  most  efl'ective  speakers  of 
his  day.  I  have  heard  few  public  speakers  who  could 
sway  and  hold  a  great  audience  better  than  Senator  Tuii- 
MAN.  Wherever  he  went  in  the  United  States  large  as- 
semblages greeted  him  enthusiastically  and  applauded 
uproariously  his  bold,  striking  utterances.  In  the  days  of 
his  health  and  vigor  he  was  one  of  the  most  efl'ective  de- 
baters in  the  Senate.  Well  do  I  recall,  when  I  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  frequent  debates 
between  Senator  Tillman  and  Senator  Spooner,  which 
crowded  the  Chamber  with  Members  of  the  House  and 
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the  galleries  with  interested  spectators.  During  his  long 
service  in  the  Senate  few  of  its  Members  engaged  in  more 
important  debates  than  he — ^few  participated  in  discuss- 
ing subjects  of  such  large  range  and  variety.  He  was 
well  informed  on  all  matters,  ranging  from  the  smallest 
to  those  of  paramount  importance.  In  discussing  them 
he  displayed  accurate  knowledge,  logical  and  patriotic 
conclusions. 

Senator  Tillman  came  to  the  United  States  Senate  after 
he  had  had  a  most  remarkable  and  successful  career  as 
governor  of  his  State.  He  had  attained  political  suprem- 
acy in  South  Carolina  only  after  fierce  conflict  and  un- 
remitting combat.  He  had  won  at  home  by  the  strength 
of  battle — not  the  art  of  diplomacy.  His  methods  were 
those  of  the  fighting  warrior  and  not  those  of  the  negotiat- 
ing diplomat.  This  characterizes  alike  his  political  career 
in  the  Senate.  He  boldly  proclaimed  at  all  times  his  con- 
victions and  conclusions,  willing  to  stand  or  fall  on  their 
acceptance  or  rejection.  He  indulged  in  no  equivocation, 
no  evasion.  He  was  bold,  clear,  and  defiant,  possessing 
the  rare  quality  of  complete  intellectual  integrity.  He  did 
not  shirk  going  to  the  utmost  limit  dictated  by  his  con- 
victions and  conclusions.  This  rugged,  sterling  integrity 
obtained  for  him  the  full  confidence  of  his  people.  How- 
ever much  others  may  have  differed  with  Senator  Till- 
man, they  knew  he  but  gave  utterance  to  his  honest  con- 
victions. This  gave  him  strength  and  brought  to  him  a 
following  which  no  charm  of  eloquence  or  intellectual 
adroitness  could  ever  obtain.  Thus  all  through  his  po- 
litical life  he  builded  on  the  solid  foundation  of  courage 
and  candor.  Fear  of  consequences  never  made  him  fail 
to  answer  a  roll  call  in  the  Senate.  His  integrity  was  such 
that  when  he  made  a  mistake,  and  later  realized  it,  he 
never  sought  refuge  in  evasion,  but  frankly  and  boldly 
confessed  his  error. 
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His  intellectual  integrity  was  only  equaled  by  his  great 
moral  integrity.  Throughout  his  long  political  career  no 
stain  followed  his  footsteps — no  scandal  tarnished  his 
fame.  Any  corrupt  scheme  that  sought  to  covertly  wind 
its  way  through  the  Senate  ever  encountered  a  most  vigi- 
lant and  inveterate  foe  in  Senator  Tillman.  Special  privi- 
leges and  favoritism  always  found  in  him  a  persistent 
enemy.  His  service  to  this  country  in  this  respect  was 
invaluable. 

His  rugged,  sterling  honesty  was  one  of  Senator  Till- 
man's most  splendid  qualities.  Honesty  is  the  greatest  of 
virtues,  around  which  all  others  cling;  without  it  they 
wither  and  fall  in  dust  and  weeds. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Tillman's  legislative  achieve- 
ments were  extensive  and  most  useful  to  his  country.  He 
was  a  most  indusfirious  worker  and  legislator.  He  was 
constant  in  his  attendance  in  the  Senate,  active  and  ener- 
getic as  a  committee  worker.  He  was  the  recipient  not 
many  years  ago  of  a  striking  indication  of  the  very  high 
regard  and  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  colleagues 
when  legislation  for  the  regulation  of  railroads  was  put 
under  his  control  and  management,  although  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  at  that  time  were  of  opposite 
political  faith.  In  the  management  of  this  measure  he 
displayed  parliamentary  skill,  eloquence,  and  great  in- 
formation. 

His  greatest  work  in  the  Senate  was  that  which  apper- 
tained to  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs,  of  which  he  was  for  some  time  chairman. 
He  labored  incessantly  in  committee  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  to  make  the  American  Navy  sufficiently  large 
and  efficient  to  discharge  its  responsibilities.  His  efforts 
were  untiring  in  this  direction.  To  the  accomplishment 
of  this  task,  which  was  so  dear  to  his  heart,  he  brought  all 
his  rugged  strength  and  pertinacity.    Having  been  closely 
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associated  with  him  in  this  work,  ranking  next  to  him  on 
this  committee,  I  desire  to  bear  testimony  to  his  usefulness 
and  invaluable  service.  He  aided  most  potentially  in 
having  the  American  Navy  properly  prepared,  and  thus 
made  possible  its  achievements  in  the  war  with  Grermany. 
The  country  will  ever  owe  him  a  large  debt  of  gratitude 
for  his  work  in  this  direction.  When  Senator  Tillman 
died  the  American  Navy  lost  a  strong  and  powerful  friend* 

Mr.  President,  my  association  with  Senator  Tillman  was 
so  close  and  intimate  that  I  was  not  only  cognizant  of  his 
splendid  qualities  as  a  public  man  but  I  was  also  fully 
aware  of  his  excellence  as  a  private  individual.  His  pri- 
vate life  was  moral,  clean,  lovable,  and  honorable.  He 
possessed  in  a  preeminent  degree  strong  moral  character 
and  integrity.  He  scorned  duplicity  and  falsehood,  loath- 
ing a  lie.  He  fearlessly  and  scrupulously  spoke  the 
truth — sometimes  almost  brutally.  I  never  knew  a  more 
tender,  devoted  husband;  a  kinder,  better  father.  As  a 
friend,  he  was  steadfast  and  loyal.  Like  "  Old  Hickory  •* 
Jackson,  his  rugged  character  was  knitted  together  by  the 
strong  fibers  of  friendship  and  fidelity.  Of  him  it  may 
be  said,  as  was  said  of  ^'Old  Hickory"  Jackson,  ''He 
never  failed  a  friend,  never  forgot  a  favor.** 

Mr.  President,  in  the  death  of  Senator  Tillman  this 
country  has  sustained  a  great  loss.  In  these  trying  hours 
our  country  needs  strong,  rugged  characters  like  him« 
men  whose  broad  and  brave  shoulders  can  securely  bear 
national  burdens.  Our  pressing  need  now  is  not  beautiful 
and  fragrant  flowers,  but  old,  gnarled  oaks  like  Senator 
Tillman,  to  bear  the  present  coining  storm  and  stress.  We 
do  not  now  need  eloquent  and  pleasing  Ciceros  to  gloze 
over  vice  and  evil  and  conceal  dangers.  We  need  fearless 
Catos,  like  Senator  Tillman,  to  point  out  wrong,  expose 
iniquity,  and  fearlessly  meet  dangers  and  difficulties. 
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Mr.  President  :  In  1876  the  so-called  ''  carpet-bag  **  and 
negro-rule  government*  which  had  come  as  a  result  of 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War  in  South  Carolina,  was  over- 
turned*  and  the  political  power  in  the  State  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  survivors  of  that  political  aristocracy  which 
had  been  in  power  in  the  years  preceding  the  Civil  War. 
The  men  who  thus  came  into  power*  many  of  them  promi- 
nent Confederate  officers*  continued  in  control  of  the 
political  affairs  of  the  State  until  1890 — a  period  of  14 
years. 

In  the  meantime  a  spirit  of  restlessness  had  arisen 
among  the  middle  classes*  or  the  so-called  **  common 
people"  of  the  State*  against  the  rule  of  this  old-time 
political  aristocracy.  This  culminated  in  a  movement 
among  the  farmers*  who  formed  the  farmer  organization 
of  the  State. 

Senator  Tillman  became  one  of  the  leaders  in  this 
movement*  and  became  a  candidate  for  governor  under 
the  auspices  and  with  the  support  of  this  farmer  organiza- 
tion. It  was  a  drastic  and  bitter  campaign  which  ensued 
between  the  **  old  guard  "  and  the  **  new  guard  •'  under  the 
leadership  of  Tillman.  He  was  the  central  figure  and  the 
moving  spirit  of  the  great  political  battle  from  which  he 
emerged  victorious  at  all  points. 

This  was  followed  by  another  drastic  political  campaign 
in  1882*  in  which  Tillman  was  again  a  candidate  for 
governor*  and  in  which  he  was  reelected  after  a  very  hot 
and  exdting  campaign.  And  finally  in  1894  he  was 
elected  United  States  Senator  after  a  bitter  and  spirited 
fight*  defeating  one  of  the  prominent  leaders  of  the  old 

regime. 
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Tillman's  victories  in  these  campaigns  were  so  com- 
plete that  the  elements  which  he  and  his  followers  van- 
quished have  never  since  regained  the  power  they  had 
previously  held. 

The  administration  of  Tillman  as  governor  was  on 
the  whole  and  in  the  main  successful  and  progressive. 
He  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  many  important 
reforms  and  improvements  for  the  welfare  of  the  State. 
While  he  was  inclined  to  be  somewhat  domineering  and 
drastic  in  his  ways,  yet  on  account  of  his  honesty  and 
sincerity  and  on  account  of  the  wisdom  of  his  measures 
he  was  looked  upon  with  favor  and  became  popular 
among  the  great  masses  of  the  State,  and  that  popularity 
he  retained  in  full  measure  until  the  day  of  his  death. 

While  Senator  Tillman  had  not  had  the  advantages  of 
a  full  college  education,  he  had,  nevertheless,  been  well 
trained  in  one  of  the  academic  schools  of  his  State,  where 
he  was  in  attendance  for  upward  of  three  years.  But 
whatever  deficiency  there  may  have  been  in  the  training 
of  the  schools  he  more  than  made  up  in  after  life.  He 
was  a  great  reader  and  a  great  student,  and  he  confined 
his  readings  and  his  studies  largely  to  classical  works  of 
the  highest  order.  He  was  a  wonderful  man  in  energy  and 
perseverance,  never  at  a  standstill,  always  moving  ahead, 
always  seeking  new  worlds  to  conquer. 

Mr.  President,  it  came  to  pass  that  he  and  I  took  the 
oath  of  office  and  entered  the  Senate  on  the  same  day — 
the  4th  of  March,  1895.  We  soon  became  intimate  friends, 
and  that  friendship  continued  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
While  at  first  he  seemed  somewhat  crusty  and  abrupt,  yet 
I  soon  discovered  that  this  was  but  the  outer  shell  of  a 
kind  and  generous  heart  and  a  vigorous  and  active  mind. 
When  he  entered  the  Senate  he  was  a  veteran  of  many 
a  hard-fought  political  battle,  and  this  had  developed  in 
him  a  belligerent  attitude  on  many  public  questions, 
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which  at  times  seemed  to  make  him  rather  impatient  of 
opposition.  But,  however  this  might  be,  everyone  recog- 
nized his  integrity  and  honesty  of  purpose,  and  no  one 
could  doubt  his  earnestness  and  sincerity.  As  a  rule, 
there  was  with  him  no  middle  ground;  a  measure  was  to 
him  either  right  or  wrong,  and  hence  he  was  most  per- 
sistent and  vigorous  in  his  advocacy  or  in  his  opposition. 
When  he  was  actively  enlisted  in  a  cause  there  was  no 
truce;  the  battle  must  be  vigorously  fought  to  the  end. 

I  remember  weU  the  first  great  speech  he  made  in  the 
Senate.  It  seemed  to  me  to  come  from  a  heart  full  of 
the  evolutions  in  which  he  had  taken  part  in  his  own 
State.  There  were  many  unique  phrases  and  idioms  in 
his  speech  which  gave  evidence  of  this,  but  on  the  whole 
his  speech  indicated  to  me  that  he  was  at  heart  sound  and 
that  he  would  zealously  labor  for  the  best  interests  of 
our  common  country. 

As  the  years  went  by  he  became  a  good,  sound  debater, 
more  moderate  in  tone  and  more  charitable  to  his  op- 
ponents, and  many  of  his  early  idiosyncrasies  disap- 
peared. He  became  a  ready  debater,  and  could  take  and 
give  blows  as  effectively  as  any  Senator  in  this  body.  His 
oratory  was  not  of  the  glittering  kind  that  dwelt  in  lofty 
and  high-sounding  periods,  but  rather  of  the  kind  that 
struck  sledge-hammer  blows  at  the  heart  of  the  question. 
He  took  no  pains  to  sugar  coat  the  points  he  made.  Be- 
cause of  his  earnestness  and  sincerity,  and  because  of 
his  avoidance  of  all  ornament,  he  became  a  most  pQwer- 
ful  advocate  or  a  most  dangerous  opponent  Above  all 
things  he  believed  in  calling  things  by  their  right  names, 
and  if  a  scholarly  name  was  not  found  he  would  evoke 
an  idiom  or  phrase  current  among  the  people,  but  not 
always  found  in  the  books,  which  would  oftentimes  in  its 
very  peculiarity  furnish  a  most  potent  argument. 
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Prior  to  the  misfortune  which  befell  him  through  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy  he  was  one  of  the  most  energetic  and 
hard-working  Members  of  the  Senate,  participating  in  the 
debates  on  all  important  and  leading  questions.  He  took 
a  leading  part  in  securing  the  enactment  of  the  amenda- 
tory interstate  commerce  act  of  1906,  which  gave  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  first  time  the 
rate-making  power,  a  power  that  had  been  sought  for, 
both  by  the  commission  and  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  for  many  years.  I  well  remember  the  persistency 
with  which  he  labored  in  this  cause,  and  the  helpful  and 
effective  work  he  did  in  that  behalf. 

He  was  much  sought  for  as  a  lecturer,  in  the  Northern 
States  especially,  on  account  of  his  ultra  views  on  the 
so-called  **race  question.**  His  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion was  always  illuminating  and  instructive;  and  while 
his  audiences  may  not  always  have  agreed  with  his  views, 
yet  he  always  secured  a  large  attendance  of  good  listeners, 
who,  to  say  the  least,  were  interested  in  hearing  his  views 
on  his  side  of  the  case. 

He  was  always  kind  and  considerate  toward  his  fellow 
Senators,  and  on  his  lecture  tours,  if  the  occasion  arose, 
he  would  always  say  a  good  word  for  his  colleagues, 
whether  they  belonged  to  his  party  or  not 

He  was  emphatically,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  a 
progressive — a  progressive  in  the  sense  that,  although  the 
old  may  have  proved  satisfactory,  yet  if  anything  new 
developed  which  he  found  to  be  better,  he  was  ready  and 
swift  to  seize  upon  it. 

He  was  in  all  things  loyal  and  faithful  to  the  interests 
and  welfare  of  his  State  and  to  the  interests  and  welfare 
of  our  common  country.  He  had  no  patience  with  shams 
nor  with  glittering  generalities,  and  in  his  debates  he  gave 
no  mercy  to  either. 
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South  Carolina  has  been  represented  by  many  able, 
cultured,  and  highly  educated  men  in  this  body,  imen  who 
commanded  attention  here  and  elsewhere;  and  while 
Senator  TnxMAN  may  not  have  had  the  culture  or  the 
gifts  of  oratory  of  some  of  his  predecessors,  yet  I  doubt 
whether  any  of  them  rendered  more  effective  and  bene-  . 
ficial  service  in  this  vineyard  of  the  people  to  his  State 
and  to  our  common  country  than  did  he. 

He  was  an  active  dynamo  in  the  moral  and  intellectual 
world,  that  gave  ample  evidence  of  a  brave  heart  and  a 
strong  soul — tireless  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  A 
Senate  composed  of  such  men  as  Tillman  would  never 
go  far  astray  and  would  always  be  apt  to  listen  to  the 
demands  of  the  people  for  necessary  constructive  and 
remedial  legislation. 

Had  he  lived  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  returned 
to  the  Senate  by  practically  a  unnanimous  vote  of  the 
people  of  his  State,  but  the  fates  willed  otherwise.  And 
while  he  is  with  us  no  more,  the  public  spirit  which  he 
infused  into  the  political,  social,  and  economic  life  of  his 
State  still  survives,  and  his  memory  will  be  cherished  for 
years  to  come  as  one  of  the  most  beloved  sons  of  South 
Carolina. 
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Mr.  President:  Among  those  whose  fortune  it  is  to  con- 
tribute a  word  upon  this  sublime  as  well  as  solemn  occa- 
sion, to  me  is  given  the  privilege  of  expressing  a  heart's 
feeling,  a  thought. 

These  proceedings,  Mr.  President,  are  designated  as 
obituaries.  The  general  mankind,  reading  of  them  in  the 
public  press,  is  inclined  to  the  idea  that  they  are  a  mere 
formal  proceeding,  established  by  custom,  and  observed 
merely  that  we  might  comply  with  some  senatorial  cour- 
tesy. Others  feel,  Mr.  President,  that  they  are  something 
like  a  surcease  of  the  political  quarrels  of  the  past,  and  are 
in  the  form  of  a  universal  forgiveness,  while  we  robe  the 
dead  with  the  consideration  we  declined  them  while  they 
live.  Partisan  conflicts  are  believed  to  have  been  so  bitter 
in  this  Chamber  that  time  never  heals  their  wounds,  nor 
any  personal  gift  of  the  combatant  or  charm  of  maimer 
ameliorates  the  asperities  exhibited  in  the  combat. 

Too  many  assume  that  these  proceedings  but  envelop 
with  a  glow  the  closing  chapter  of  some  life  which  before 
partisanship  had  shrouded  in  gloom.  It  is  not  true.  It  is 
regretful  that  the  public  should  have  an  estimate  of  that 
nature.  There  is  no  rule  of  this  body  which  calls  upon  a 
Senator  to  pay  respects  to  a  dead  comrade.  There  is  no 
obligation  upon  him  other  than  that  which  applies  from 
man  to  man  in  any  avenue  of  life.  Utterances  as  will  be 
embalmed,  sir,  in  a  volume  kept  as  a  monument  of  mem- 
ory of  the  deceased  are  volunteer  expressions  of  admira- 
tion and  heartfelt  praise.  We  must  note  the  tributes  from 
such  men  as  these  two  distinguished  leaders  of  one  of  the 
great  parties  of  our  Nation — one  from  the  East,  in  the 
classic  scholar,  Mr.  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts;  one  from 
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the  West,  in  the  great,  strong,  sturdy  nature  of  Nelson,  of 
Minnesota.  Sir,  these  are  not  bom  out  of  courtesy,  nor  do 
they  spring  out  of  mere  observance  of  custom.  They  were 
the  overflowings  of  a  heart  that  had  become  convinced  by 
dose  association  of  the  merit  of  the  man.  They  were  in- 
spired by  that  impulse  of  justice  which  speaks  out  here 
to  voice  the  sentiment  to  all  now  living  who  knew  the  dead 
Tillman  as  the  living  statesman  that  they  may  know  how 
thus  his  rivals  in  politics,  his  opponents  in  conflict,  and 
more,  sir,  oftentimes  his  enemies  in  party  warfare,  remem- 
ber him  and  appraise  him  as  a  man. 

I  have  often  thought,  Mr.  President,  that  when  contribu- 
tions have  come,  such  as  from  distinguished  gentlemen  of 
our  side — called  democratic — toward  Democrats,  they 
would  be  accepted  only  as  a  tribute  of  party  associates  and 
regarded  as  a  favor  that  was  due  one  to  whom  the  party 
associations  have  for  a  while  been  tender  and  fraternal. 
It  is  not  known  to  the  public  that  even  among  ourselves 
veiy  serious  differences  often  exist  as  to  ways  and  means 
and  as  to  methods  and  objects.  Likewise,  sir,  among  us 
the  contribution  or  tribute  is  never  tendered  from  mere 
favor  or  form.  It  is  only  spoken  because  of  that  convic^ 
tion  of  truth,  that  sense  of  desert,  that  solemn  justice  we 
owe  that  deserving  man,  whoever  he  is. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  were  in  my  power  I  would  abolish  our 
prevailing  method  of  giving  obituary — delaying  the  tribute 
until  legislation  assignments  afford  a  convenient  time.  I 
would  invoke  in  this  body  that  other  rule  prescribing  that 
when  the  solemn  announcement  of  the  death  of  a  comrade 
came  to  us,  and  there  were  those  disposed  to  speak  of  his 
qualities  and  deserts,  I  would  have  that  duty  discharged 
then.  I  would  not  have  it  so  lapse  that  the  memory  of  him 
would  be  dimmed  by  after  events,  and  those  who  had 
known  him  intimately  deprived  of  the  word  that  could  be 
spoken  by  those  of  close  familiarity  and  fresh  memory. 
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Yet,  after  all»  I  am  inclined,  sir,  as  I  speak,  to  another 
thought  This  lapse  of  time  must  impress  the  public  with 
the  sincerity  of  these  utterances.  Many  events  have  hap- 
pened since  this  distinguished  man  was  laid  to  rest  among 
his  friends.  Swirling  clouds  of  war  flashed  with  fire,  por- 
tions of  the  earth  ripped  apart,  kings  toppled,  monarchs 
crushed,  while  dynasties  have  passed  into  the  aftermath, 
to  be  remembered  as  a  thing  to  be  despised  or  to  be 
mourned.  Only  a  strong  man,  Mr.  President,  who  had  im- 
pressed his  personality  upon  the  soul  of  man,  could  have 
been  remembered  during  such  times  as  these  and  could 
have  invoked  from  men  the  expression  so  firm  in  praise 
and  so  strong  in  love  as  that  which  has  come  from  these 
who  have  spoken  to-day  of  this  one  man — ^Toxmak. 

Only  great  merits  of  such  a.  man  carved  in  deeds  upon 
the  hearts  of  his  fellows  could  have  been  reflected  after 
such  events.  The  ordinary  man,  to  whom  a  tribute  out 
of  courtesy  would  have  been  given,  would  have  been  for- 
gotten in  such  an  hoiu*.  It  is  only  a  great  star  shining 
among  planets  whose  light  could  illume  through  such 
darkness  amid  which  we  have  lived.  Only  the  attributes 
of  the  great,  sir,  could  have  remained  to  reflect  their  glory 
upon  mankind  in  such  scenes  as  those  which  amid  fire 
and  death  and  universal  carnage  still  survive.  K  the  time 
has  lapsed — ^which  I  deplore — ^from  custom,  it  is  to  be  said 
that  in  this  particular  instance  it  has  served  as  a  test  of 
this  man's  great  deserts.  It  must  now  be  certified  that 
amid  it  all  and  through  it  all  he  still  could  remain  an  ever- 
gleaming  light,  pouring  radiance  about  the  hearts  of  his 
friends  and  reflecting  in  steady  flame  the  character  of  this 
dead  master.  It  must  ever  live  as  a  beacon  to  guide  the 
children  of  the  State  he  honored  with  his  sublime  service. 

Sir,  Senator  Tuxman  was,  as  these  distinguished  Sen- 
ators have  said,  but  a  plain  man.  Yet  what  greater  men 
have  we  among  greatness  than  those  who  are  plain  men? 
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We  recall  for  the  moment  the  lines  that  Tennyson  trans- 
lated from  the  heart  of  that  returning  statesman,  who 
from  an  humble  farmer  to  premier  found  himself  in  his 
boyhood  village.  After  a  career  of  greatness  in  public 
life,  he  stands  where  once  he  followed  a  plowshare.  He 
looks  about  him,  and  musing: 

Dost  thou  look  back  on  ^hat  hath  been, 

As  some  divinely  gifted  man. 
Whose  life  in  low  estate  began 

And  on  simple  village  green. 
Who  breaks  his  birth's  invidious  bar, 

And  grasps  the  skirts  of  happy  chance. 
And  breasts  the  blows  of  circumstance 

To  grapple  with  his  evil  star. 

Ah^  behold !  That  is  the ""  pillar  of  a  people's  hope  ^  and 
the  "  center  of  a  world's  desire." 

Sir,  what  was  the  object  of  this  man,  Ben  Tuxman,  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States?  Mr.  President,  my  mother's 
family  was  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  They  were 
the  Hamiltons — I  am  carrying  their  name.  The  mere  sug- 
gestion indicates  to  you,  sir,  that  I  was  necessarily  in- 
terested in  the  State  from  the  earliest  time  of  my  life  and 
that  I  must  ever  be  interested  in  the  affairs  of  its  men.  I 
left  the  South  very  early  and  found  my  home  in  the  West, 
and  have  remained  a  western  man.  I  entered  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1897,  and  had  the  delight  to  $erve 
with  such  comrades  as  I  see  sitting  about  me — the  eminent 
Senator,  now  chairman  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee, 
succeeding  Senator  Tux.man,  Mr.  Swanson  of  Virginia, 
whose  public  service  has  been  shown  in  so  many  char- 
acters and  in  so  many  high  places  o^  civilization;  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado,  Mr.  Shafroth,  whose 
contribution  in  all  things  to  the  welfare  of  his  country  is 
praised  by  those  who  know  him.  I  can  recall  that  it  was 
one  of  our  occupations,  when  we  were  not  busy  in  the 
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House,  to  come  over  to  the  Senate  when  we  heard  that 
Tillman  of  South  Carolina  was  to  engage  in  some  debate 
or  conflict.  As  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  have  well  said,  he  attracted  at- 
tention from  the  mere  fact  that  he  was  to  speak. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say,  sir,  on  this  solemn  occasion, 
yet,  sir,  with  all  the  deliberation  it  commands,  it  was  not 
so  important  in  those  days  as  to  how  he  said  that  which 
he  did;  it  mattered  not  in  what  words  these  phrases 
should  be  graced;  nor  particularly,  sir,  does  it  dwell  now 
upon  the  mind  of  man  as  to  whether  they  disclosed  college 
education,  the  finish  of  literary  adornment,  or  the  perfec- 
tion of  phraseology.  It  was  that  the  man  felt  justice;  it 
was  that  his  constant  struggle  in  life  was  to  do  that  justice 
to  man;  it  was  that  the  very  soul  within  him  surged  and 
beat  to  the  single  purpose  of  having  justice  done  by  his 
Government,  aye,  to  its  humblest  citizen,  and  for  this,  to 
this,  and  through  this  he  spoke. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  lived  through  two  epochs  in  this 
Government  when  to  my  mind — ^reflecting  the  lessons 
which  the  page  of  history  gave  me — there  was  suggested 
time  and  time  again  how  near  my  country  was  on  the 
verge  of  a  civil  revolution.  One  of  those,  sir,  was  in  the 
years  when  I  first  came  into  congressional  public  life,  fol- 
lowing 1896 — ^in  the  year  1897.  It  was  at  the  end,  sir,  of 
wha^  was  called  a  Democratic  administration.  Without 
regard  to  what  might  be  said  to  be  the  right  or  wrong 
of  measures  which  were  then  in  force,  or,  sir,  of  the  poli- 
cies which  were  then  invoked,  it  is  su£Scient  to  recall  for 
a  moment  that  there  was  a  public  mind  throughout  the 
land  which,  because  of  financial  distresses  and  not  under- 
standing the  causes  that  brought  them  forth,  was  on 
the  eve  of  overturning  all  of  the  fixed  institutions  of  our 
fabric,  and  would  have  been  content  to  do  so  in  any  form 
that  should  have  presented  itself  to  their  successful  under- 
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taking.  Do  you  realize.  Senators,  that  but  for  such  men 
as  Ben  Tillman,  who  was  understood  to  represent  the 
humble  people,  to  speak  for  the  great  rights  of  civilization, 
to  speak  for  that  great  mass  of  mankind  who  find  them- 
selves squirming  beneath  the  feet  of  masters — ^that  but  for 
such  as  he,  in  whom  that  order  had  confidence  and  felt 
he  was  for  them — ^this  land  of  ours  never  could  have 
escaped  the  fate  that  has  followed  all  other  lands  under 
similar  circumstances  since  history  threw  its  light  on  civil- 
ization— revolution  ? 

It  was  the  manner  of  such  a  man,  the  expressions  of 
such  a  man,  the  purpose  of  such  a  man  and  of  his  kind 
wherever  they  were,  sir,  which  saved  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States  and  held  it  firm  to  the  center  of  its  purpose — 
a  peaceful  government  of  the  people,  by  the  voice  of  the 
people.  He  therefore,  sir,. contributed  a^great  service  to 
the  Republic.  Without  being  conscious  of  it,  and  per- 
chance without  having  it  in  his  purpose,  he  was  one  of  the 
few  who  cemented  our  country  again  together  when  it 
was  about  to  part  like  a  ship  in  the  mad  waves  of  a  venge- 
ful sea. 

When  men  shall  come  to  consider  such  a  man,  may  we 
not  recall  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived,  the  time  in 
which  he  spoke,  the  conditions  he  met,  the  remedies  he 
offered,  and  the  result  of  his  contributions?  By  these 
may  he  not  be  measured?  And  since  the  tendency  of  us 
all  is  to  look  to  smaller  things  in  human  life  and  by  this 
diminish  the  real  measure  of  greatness  in  the  altogether, 
we  may  appeal  to  future  history,  and  shall  consider  this 
great  truth,  to  recall  what  was  the  results  and  the  sure 
effect  of  such  a  life  as  he  lived,  such  offerings  as  he  gave, 
such  services  as  he  brought  to  his  land  in  such  an  hour  as 
they  were  given. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  another  period  which  fell  to 
the  peril  of  insurrection  with  what  was  called  Republican 
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adminktration.  This  was  in  the  fall  of  1912.  It  began 
in  the  spring  of  1912,  following  the  year  1911,  culminating 
in  a  spirit  in  this  land  of  a  political  upheaval  partaking 
of  resentment  against  party  arrangement  and  party  organ- 
ization and  against  every  form  of  established  government 
Had  there  npt  been  strotig  men  on  all  sides  to  come  forth 
at  such  a  time  and  point  out  where  the  real  evil  was  and 
how  it  could  be  remedied  by  the  people  themselves  there 
would  have  been  a  revolution  in  America.  There  was  a 
spirit  in  the  land  that  cared  nothing  for  ancient  institu- 
tions, that  knew  neither  the  fathers  of  the  past  nor  recked 
of  their  glory.  Sir,  this  and  other  reasons  similar  to  that 
in  effect  which  followed  immediately  what  was  known  as 
the  Cleveland  administration,  produced  a  situation  that 
promised  to  overturn  the  courts  on  one  hand,  to  dispense 
with  all  our  forms  of  legislation  throughout,  and  end  in 
the  wreck  and  ruin  of  our  form  of  civilization. 

One  can  only  conjecture  what  might  have  followed  had 
it  not  been  for  the  course  of  honest,  faithful,  strong- 
hearted  men,  who  arose  and  spoke  the  truth  without  fear, 
placed  the  evil  where  it  belonged,  and  registered  responsi- 
bility at  its  just  place  and  announced  the  real  remedy  for 
the  wrong  endured.  Tillman  was  one.  Here  in  this 
Chamber  his  voice  could  be  heard  long  after  the  expira- 
tion of  1896.  Twenty  years  of  public  life  had  not  changed 
his  creed  or  modified  the  sincere,  patriotic  effort  he  made 
for  mankind.    He  was  one  of  its  legislative  saviors. 

Senators  have  said,  and  rightfully,  that  men  serving 
on  this  floor  with  each  other  become  mollified;  that  they 
become  softened;  that  th^  spirit  of  attack  vanishes;  that 
party  contest  wanes.  One  stands  like  a  vestal  near  the 
altar,  with  the  swinging  incense  of  friendship  perfuming 
every  conflict  But,  sir,  however  true  that  may  be,  and 
doubtless  is — and  long  may  it  continue — still,  sir,  as  to 
this  man  neither  fear  of  men  nor  partisanship  of  politics 
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nor  favor  from  his  own  nor  affections  of  home  ever  moved 
him  from  his  conviction. 

Nor,  sir,  did  the  beckon  of  riches  or  the  opportunity 
of  fortune  seduce  him  from  his  firm  sense  of  right  When 
he  began  his  undertaking  for  men  he  remained  true  to 
the  end.  It  was  because  of  the  confidence  of  the  multi- 
tude in  such  men,  in  whom  they  beheld  the  rock  around 
which  the  vine  might  entwine  in  beauty  yet  remain  fixed 
in  unshaken  strength.  Truly,  .sir,  his  voice  and  character 
was  the  rock  of  our  salvation.  When  we  reflect  upon  this 
we  can  but  slightly  measure  the  service  such  a  man  does 
a  country  such  as  ours  founded  upon  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple and  only  abiding  so  long  as  the  people  have  faith  in 
the  honesty  of  men. 

Senators  have  referred  to  the  last  days  of  this  distin- 
guished statesman.  Mr.  President,  in  civil  government 
his  decree  was  justice  to  men,  in  war  the  duty  of  patriots. 
From  neither  did  he  ever  veer.  His  eye  was  fixed  to  see 
through  the  long  distance  the  great  danger  that  was  upon 
us  in  a  later  hour.  He  did  not  parley  with  it;  he  did  not 
compromise  with  it  nor  smother  its  expression  from  fear 
in  any  quarter.  His  was  again  the  lifted  ax,  that  he  might 
smite  the  head  of  the  foe  when  raised  to  endanger  his 
country. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Swanson]  well  spoke 
of  Senator  Tillman's  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Navy.  The 
distinguished  head  of  the  Navy,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Hon.  Josephus  Daniels,  who  bore  the  great  burden  in 
such  hour,  is  here  sitting  with  us.  He  found  no  aid 
greater,  none  stronger.  Truly  there  were  none  more 
patriotic  and  none  more  sure  nor  more  uncompromising 
in  his  championship  than  this  chairman  of  the  Naval 
Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  the  South.  It  was  not  easy  for 
Ben  Tillman  in  time  of  peace  to  stand  here  in  support 
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of  a  large  Navy.  He  came  from  a  State  whose  people 
were  carefully  considerate,  among  whom  were  few  *mil- 
lionaires.  The  rich  were  the  exception.  They  were  by 
nature  and  from  a  Commonwealth  of  past  conviction 
inclined  to  resent  on  the  part  of  their  public  servant 
unnecessary  appropriations  that  would  bring  large  taxes 
and  heavy  burdens  upon  their  people  and  their  earnings. 
No  one  knew  this  more  than  Toxman.  He  knew  this 
necessarily  attracted  about  himself  a  possible  political 
opposition  from  which  he  hiight  have  to  pay  that  penalty 
which  public  men  pay  for  outrunning  their  constituents 
and  guiding  instead  of  following  them. 

But,  nevertheless,  sir,  he  did  not  make  measure  of  that 
event  The  duty  of  his  whole  country  was  the  sole  stand- 
ard to  him.  He  was  willing  to  trust  the  intelligence  of 
South  Carolina.  He  knew  her  humble  people  as  he  did 
her  superior  people.  He  knew  that  if  he  were  to  go  to 
them  with  the  truth,  it  would  be  the  truth  that  would 
not  only  make  them  free  but  save  him  from  any  injustice. 
It  was  that  feature  of  independence  in  politics  that  char- 
acterized him,  so  different  from  any  men  around  him,  and 
which  justify  on  this  day  these  tributes  of  praise  which 
are  so  willingly  and  sweetly  rendered  by  these  his  com* 
rades  who  were  a  generation  and  more  in  public  life  with 
him. 

.  Mr.  President,  I  knew  him  as  a  friend.  I  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  go  to  him  for  counsel.  To  him  I  had  no  pride 
in  confessing  blunders,  which  of  course  in  all  men's 
lives  are  many.  I  never  knew  a  man  to  whom  I  could  go 
with  greater  hope  for  consolation  and  for  a  sure  sense 
of  guardianship  than  to  this  man  Tillman.  It  is  because 
of  this  that  I  recall  it  My  sense  of  obligations  is  but 
different  from  that  of  his  other  dear  comrades.  I  knew 
him  as  a  friend,  and  as  such  I  mourn  him  and  miss  him. 
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But,  Mr.  President,  there  was  one  thought  which  I  can 
not  omit  Those  who  knew  him  closely  would  ever  be 
impressed  with  his  Christianity.  There  was  about  Tux- 
man  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  God  and  Heaven  to  which 
he  felt  he  would  some  day  maklB  his  last  return.  Sir, 
whatever  else  might  have  been,  when  that  time  came 
there  would  be  nothing  for  him  to  seek  to  hide.  There 
would  be  nothing  which  he  need  seek  excuse  from  his 
fellow  mankind.  His  religion  was  to  him  consoling,  ever 
guiding  and  ever  inspiring  him.  His  religion  was  faith 
in  God,  his  belief  the  teachings  of  Christ,  his  creed  love 
for  his  fellow  mankind. 

That  is,  sir,  what  sustained  him  through  those  days  of  ill- 
ness which  distinguished  Senators  have  alluded  to.  It  con- 
soled him  in  such  hour,  as  he  was,  by  his  affectionate  and 
tender  wife,  nursed  to  reviving  hope.  She  never  tired. 
His  children  never  wearied  in  their  service  for  him.  He 
dung  to  life  as  a  duty  to  them.  Many  times  we  have  seen 
him  here  when  we  knew  his  oppressed  physical  condition 
would  not  justify  it;  yet  out  of  duty  to  those  around  him,  at 
the  sacrifice  of  physical  comfort,  he  would  ever  be  with  us 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  he  owed  to  God  and  to  coun- 
try. Where  will  we  find  in  after  days  a  nobler  example 
for  men  to  pattern  by  than  such  a  character? 

Mr.  President,  South  Carolina  has  contributed  many 
great  men  to  the  world  of  circumstance  in  America.  She 
has  inscribed  in  perpetual  history  such  memorial  as  time 
affords  to  the  names  of  great  heroes  and  wondrous  states- 
men familiar  to  us.  We  recall  them  easily.  John  C.  Cal- 
houn was  a  master  of  sophistry,  a  philosopher  of  govern- 
ment— in  the  science  of  it  as  it  is  written.  Hammond  was 
distinguished  by  reason  of  something  of  the  insistence  on 
that  class  distinction  which  prevailed  too  long  in  the  South 
and  to  her  great  injury.    Butler,  the  example  of  noblesse 
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oblige.  In  his  personality  he  ever  commanded  respect  and 
admiration.  Hampton  personified  the  valor  of  the  soldier 
and  the  character  of  those  who  gave  much  of  life  for 
what  they  believed  and  could  not  understand  the  differ- 
ence of  another  as  against  them  or  as  neglectful  of  all  their 
people's  sacrifice. 

But  in  Tillman  there  was  the  philosopher  of  govern- 
ment— that  government  that  meant  justice  to  all  men 
equally  wherever  possible  under  the  law.  There  was  the 
courtly  gentleman  who  knew  not  how  to  swerve  from  duty, 
with  the  courage  of  the  soldier;  a  courage  which  never 
shrank  in  an  undertaking  that  meant  the  preservation  of 
the  country  and  the  maintenance  of  its  honor.  He  passed 
through  all  the  stages  represented  by  all  others  and  in 
himself  personified  their  virtues.  In  these  days  of  great 
victories  where  they  have  been  garnered  by  other  men 
with  every  opportunity  of  favor  or  partiality,  Benjamin 
R.  Tillman  leaves  in  his  life  and  memory  a  monument  of 
achievement  over  all  obstacles  to  which  after  generations 
his  State  will  point  with  pride  and  glory.  His  memory 
will  live  as  an  influence  which  will  inspire  its  citizenship 
to  noble  efforts,  and  strike  to  their  lips  a  chorus  of  praise 
in  the  coming  day- and  in  aftertime,  when  our  whole  world 
shall  know  the  new  regeneration  of  this,  our  Republic 
Those  who  knew  him  will  praise  God  that  our  time  could 
produce  such  a  man  as  Benjamin  R.  Tillman. 
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Mr.  President:  In  all  ages  and  amongst  all  civilized 
peoples  it  has  been  an  honored  custom  for  the  living  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  dead,  and  so  to-day  we  are  met  here  in 
response  to  that  custom  to  pay  a  meed  of  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, whose  seat  I  now  have  the  honor  to  occupy. 

The  first  ballot  that  it  was  ever  my  privilege,  as  a  citizen 
of  South  Carolina,  to  cast  for  governor  of  my  State  was 
cast  for  Benjamin  Ryan  Tillman  in  1892.  The  first  ballot 
that  it  was  ever  my  privilege,  as  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  South  Carolina,  to  cast  for  United  States 
Senator  from  my  State  was  cast  for  the  distinguished 
American  Senator  to  whose  memory  we  would  to-day  pay 
tribute. 

Occupying  the  same  seat  that  he  so  well  afid  ably  filled 
for  nearly  24  years,  succeeding  him  for  a  short  time  by 
the  suflTrage  of  the  same  people  whom  he  loved  so  well, 
called  upon  by  the  people  of  South  Carolina — ^his  peo- 
ple and  mine — to  complete  the  service  which  they  had 
intrusted  to  him,  I  must  confess  to  a  deep  sense  of  my 
inability  to  pay  fuU  tribute  to  him  as  well  as  confess  to 
my  inability  to  render  a  service  in  this  body  comparable 
with  the  great  record  which  he  made  for  himself,  his 
State,  and  his  country,  which  has  placed  him  in  the  front 
rank  of  not  only  the  greatest  of  Carolina  statesmen,  but 
also  amongst  the  greatest  statesmen  that  our  whole 
country  has  produced  in  its  nearly  150  years  of  national 
existence. 

The  life  and  career  of  Senator  Tillman  should  be  an 
inspiration  to  the  young  manhood  of  America  which  has 
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not  had  a  full  chance  in  the  race  of  life.  Coming  on  the 
scene  of  action  immediately  after  the  great  Civil  War, 
when  his  State  was  prostrate,  his  people  poor,  his  oppor- 
tmiities  circmnscribed,  without  means  and  without  edu- 
cational facilities,  he  was  compelled  to  work  by  day  and 
study  by  night  He  soon  realized  that  the  poor  man  with- 
out education  fought  an  unequal  fight,  and  he  undertook 
to  educate  himself  by  study  and  reading  whenever  time 
permitted.  Denied  the  education  of  a  college,  he  turned 
to  the  university  of  hard  knocks  and  hard  work,  and  for 
many  years  he  toiled  to  support  his  father^s  family  and 
to  store  up  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs.  Living  and 
making  a  living  on  a  poor  farm  in  South  Carolina,  under 
most  adverse  circumstances,  he  realized  the  hard  lot  of 
the  poor  and  unfortunate,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  then 
it  was  he  must  have  read  the  words  of  Charles  Dickens: 

If  ever  household  affections  and  loves  are  graceful  things,  they 
are  graceful  in  the  poor.  The  ties  that  bind  the  wealthy  and  the 
proud  to  home  may  be  forged  on  earth,  but  those  which  link  the 
poor  man  to  his  humble  hearth  are  of  the  truer  metal  and  bear 
the  stamp  of  Heaven.  The  man  of  high  descent  may  love  the 
halls  and  lands  of  his  inheritance  as  a  part  of  himself,  as  trophies 
of  his  birth  and  power;  his  associations  with  them  are  associa- 
tions of  pride  and  wealth  and  triumph;  the  poor  man's  attach- 
ment to  the  tenements  he  holds,  which  strangers  have  held  before 
and  may  to-morrow  occupy  again,  has  a  worthier  root,  struck 
deep  into  purer  soil.  His  househbld  goods  are  of  flesh  and  blood, 
with  no  alloy  of  silver,  gold,  or  precious  stone;  he  has  no  prop- 
erty but  in  the  afifections  of  his  own  heart;  and  when  they  endear 
bare  floors  and  walls,  despite  of  rags  and  toil  and  scanty  fare, 
that  man  has  his  love  of  home  from  God,  and  his  rude  hut  be- 
comes a  solemn  place. 

His  love  of  home,  of  wife,  of  children — ^his  beautiful 
home  life  that  he  learned  to  live  while  he  was  yet  poor 
and  obscure — is  evidence  that  the  great  novelist  knew  the 
real  human  heart,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  in  his  early  life 
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our  lamented  friend  must  have  breathed  the  same  spirit 
that  the  same  author  expressed  when  he  said: 

Ohl  if  those  who  rule  the  destinies  of  nations  would  but  re- 
member this---if  they  would  but  think  how  hard  it  is  for  the 
very  poor  to  have  engendered  in  their  hearts  that  love  of  home 
from  which  all  domestic  virtues  spring,  when  they  live  in  dense 
and  squalid  masses  where  social  decency  is  lost,  or  rather,  never 
found — ^if  they  would  but  turn  aside  from  the  wide  thorough- 
fares and  great  houses  and  strive  to  improve  the  wretched 
dwellings  in  byways  where  only  poverty  may  wallc — ^many  low 
roofs  would  point  more  truly  to  the  sky  than  the  loftiest  steeple 
that  now  rears  proudly  up  from  the  midst  of  guilt  and  crime  and 
horrible  disease  to  mock  them  by  its  contrast. 

With  such  an  inspiration  Benjamin  R.  Toxman  must 
have  been  filled  when  he  went  out  from  his  humble  home 
and  obscure  place  to  lead  the  ignorant  and  the  poor  out 
into  the  bright  light  and  clear  sunshine  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity and  freedom,  and  commenced  to  teach  them  anew 
the  truth  that  Jefferson  had  written  in  the  immortal 
Declaration  of  Independence,  *'  That  all  men  are  created 
equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain unalienable  rights;  that  amongst  these  are  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to  secure  these, 
governments  are  instituted  amongst  men,  deriving  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.'* 

With  this  in  mind  he  must  have  carried  on  his  memo- 
rable campaign  of  education  amongst  the  masses  of  the 
people  of  South  Carolina  and  taught  them  how  to  vote  in 
order  that  they  might  conduct  their  government  in  the 
interest  of  the  whole  people.  About  1885  Mr.  Toxman 
conunenced  a  crusade,  first  through  the  press  and  later 
from  the  platform,  to  secure  for  the  impoverished  people 
of  South  Carolina  better  conditions  of  living. 

The  first  speech  that  he  ever  delivered  in  public,  in  so 
far  as  I  know,  was  delivered  at  Bennettsville,  S.  C,  in  the 
summer  of  1885,  and  I  well  remember  as  a  boy  of  15  years 
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of  age  hearing  that  speech  in  company  with  my  father. 
Mr.  Tillman  was  imused  to  public  speech  and  had  a  pre- 
pared speech  to  read,  but  he  had  not  proceeded  far  in  a 
most  awkward  reading  of  it  when  he  became  disgusted 
with  the  attempt  and  threw  his  manuscript  aside  and 
launched  out  hesitatingly  in  the  delivery  of  an  extem- 
poraneous speech  which  soon  gained  impetus  and  carried 
his  audience  with  him.  I  shall  never  forget  the  expression 
of  my  father  as  we  left  the  courthouse  when  he  so  weU 
expressed  my  own  youthful  sentiments:  **That  man  is  a 
diamond  in  the  rough/'  and  so  he  afterwards  demon- 
strated, but  as  time  passed  on  the  rough  diamond  was 
polished  and  smoothed  and  became  the  brightest  jewel 
in  the  political  crown  of  South  Carolina,  and  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  stars  in  the  American  Nation. 

The  masses  of  the  people  had  taken  but  little  part  in 
the  political  affairs  of  the  State;  he  educated  them  to  a 
realization  of  their  rights  and  obligatioi^.  They  had  but 
poor  educational  advantages;  he  educated  them  to  the 
idea  that  they  were  entitled  to  an  education  at  the  hands 
of  the  public.  They  had  no  college  for  the  farmers*  boys 
where  they  could  educate  the  future  farmers  of  the  State; 
he  builded  Clemson  College.  They  had  no  college  for  the 
young  women  of  the  State,  and  he  caused  Winthrop  Col- 
lege for  women  to  be  builded.  Each  of  these  institutions 
now  enrolls  more  than  1,000  students,  and  they  stand  as 
perpetual  monuments  to  Gov.  B.  R.  Tillman.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  young  men  and  young  women  have  received 
an  education  at  these  institutions  which  otherwise  they 
could  not  have  received,  and  their  lives  of  usefulness  are 
living  pages  in  the  book  of  life  of  Gov.  Tillman. 

He  builded  up  the  common  schools,  and  so  improved 
them  that  now  a  school  is  in  the  reach  of  practically  every 
boy  and  girl  within  the  State,  as  adequate,  possibly,  as 
the  average  State  can  afford. 
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He  caused  a  better  system  of  analysis  and  inspection  of 
fertilizers,  and  so  prevented  the  practice  of  mammoth 
frauds  on  the  farmers  of  the  State. 

He  contributed  largely  to  the  adoption  of  the  primary 
election  system  of  nominating  all  officials,  and  thereby 
gave  equal  rights  and  privileges  to  all.  He  caused  a  con- 
stitutional convention  to  be  held,  and  it  adopted  a  con- 
stitution which  greatly  improved  the  organic  law  of  the 
State  and  preserved  for  the  time  being  the  Anglo-Saxon 
civilization  of  the  State.  He  grappled  with  the  liquor 
evil,  as  then  exercised  through  open  barrooms,  and  realiz- 
ing the  necessity  for  the  backing  of  public  opinion,  which 
was  then  not  ripe  for  prohibition,  instituted  the  system 
of  State  owned  and  controlled  dispensaries,  which  sub- 
sequently became  corrupt,  but  which  paved  the  way  for 
abolition  of  the  whisky  traffic  in  South  Carolina. 

All  these  things  were  accomplished  only  after  the  hard- 
est and  bitterest  of  political  conflicts — ^bitter  because  he 
was  bitterly  opposed  and  criticized;  hard  because  the 
opposition  to  Mr.  TnxMAN  was  led  by  many  of  the  best 
and  brainiest  men  in  the  State  who  had  controlled  its  poli- 
cies and  destinies  and  who  could  not  see  that  a  new  day 
had  dawned  in  the  State. 

In  1890  a  preliminary  convention  of  the  representatives 
of  the  reform  faction  of  the  Democratic  Party,  headed  by 
Mr.  TnxMAN,  was  held  in  March,  and  this  convention 
nominated  a  full  State  ticket,  with  Mr.  Tuxman  as  its  can- 
didate for  governor,  to  be  run  for  the  regular  Democratic 
nomination,  and  provided  for  a  joint  debate  at  each 
county  seat  between  the  candidates  so  put  forward  and 
any  other  candidates  that  might  offer.  Some  of  the  most 
brilliant  men  in  South  Carolina  joined  issue  with  Mr. 
TnxMAN  in  the  campaign,  but  his  brilliant  intellect,  his 
keen  wit,  his  ready  retort,  and  his  great  learning  were 
equal  to  every  demand,  and  he  carried  the  election  with 
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a  tremendous  majority  and  received  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation. Bitter  attacks  were  made  on  him,  and  this  bitter- 
ness brought  forth  bitterness  in  return;  but  when  the 
campaign  was  over  he  was  ready  to  say,  as  Grant  said 
after  Appomattox,  **  Let  us  hiave  peace.*'  But  not  so.  The 
opposition  put  out  an  independent  candidate  against  him, 
but  he  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  carry- 
ing every  county  in  the  State.  He  has  since  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  a  remarkable  tribute  to  his  competitor  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  in  his  first  race  for  gov- 
ernor, the  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Earle,  who  was  subsequently 
his  colleague  in  the  Senate  for^  a  short  time,  and  this 
tribute  paid  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  shows  that  Mr. 
Tillman  could  fight  a  good  fight,  a  hard  fight,  a  bitter  fight 
with  a  worthy. antagonist  and  yet  retain  the  respect  of 
that  man  and  at  the  same  time  retain  a  high  regard  for 
the  virtues  of  an  honorable  antagonist,  and  such  his  an- 
tagonist was  in  1890. 

In  1892  he  was  a  candidate  for  reelection  as  governor  of 
South  Carolina,  and  he  was  opposed  in  the  primaries  by 
that  brilliant  orator  and  courtly  gentleman,  ex-Gov.  John 
C.  Sheppard;  and  again  Mr.  Tillman  had  an  antagonist 
worthy  of  the  best,  but  so  strongly  was  he  intrenched  in 
the  hearts  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people  that  he  was 
reelected  governor  of  his  State  for  another  term,  during 
which  he  retained  his  wonderful  hold  on  the  regard  and 
affections  of  his  people,  so  that  at  the  expiration  of  his 
second  term  as  governor  he  was  able,  after  a  memorable 
campaign,  to  defeat  the  gallant  Matthew  Calbraith  Butler, 
who  had  so  well  and  so  long  served  his  State  in  peace  and 
in  war;  and  thus  began  his  great  senatorial  career. 

I  shall  not  dwell  at  length  on  the  record  made  by  Sen- 
ator Tillman  in  this  body.  Many  of  you  who  served  with 
him  know  that  record  more  intimately  than  I  do.  Some 
of  you  remember  the  inexperienced  legislator  who  came 
here  with  his  pitchfork.    You  saw  him  in  action,  you 
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heard  him  in  debate,  you  counseled  with  him  in  confer- 
ence, and  you  had  the  opportunity  of  learning  the  mas- 
siveness  of  his  intellect,  the  bigness  of  his  heart,  his  desire 
to  serve  his  party,  his  State,  and  his  Nation. 

When  others  left  the  Democratic  Party,  believing  that 
the  interests  of  the  people  could  be  better  served  through 
the  Populist  Party,  he  kept  his  followers  within  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  and  tried  to  make  that  party  more  truly  rep- 
resentative of  the  masses  of  the  people;  where  evils  had 
crept  into  his  own  party  he  did  not  hesitate  to  point  them 
out  and  seek  to  correct  them.  When  the  Republican 
Party  was  in  power  he  did  not  hesitate  to  join  issue  with 
them  in  any  matter  that  did  not  comport  with  his  sense  of 
civic  righteousness,  and  some  of  his  speeches  on  the  great 
political  problems  of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  will 
go  down  in  history  as  classics  of  the  period.  His  fights 
against  special  privilege,  his  demand  for  a  greater  and 
more  elastic  currency,  his  opposition  to  the  exorbitant 
prices  charged  for  steel  plate  for  battleships,  his  struggles 
against  harmful  monopolies — all  these  are  matters  of  his- 
tory and  can  not  be  overlooked  by  the  future  student  of 
American  history;  but  possibly  the  greatest  service  that 
it  was  his  fortime  to  render  the  American  people  was  in 
the  upbuilding  of  the  American  Navy  while  he  was  a 
member  of  and  chairman  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee, 
and  the  last  official  act  of  the  distinguished  Senator,  the 
last  signature  that  he  ever  placed  to  any  document,  was 
his  signature  to  the  conference  report  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  to  the  greatest  naval  bill  that  ever  passed  the 
American  Congress.  Under  his  chairmanship  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  the  American  Navy 
was  so  increased  and  builded  up  that  it  now  stands  second 
only  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  Navy,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  those  of  our  allies,  made  it  possible  for  Amer- 
ica to  send  across  the  ocean  more  than  2,000,000  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers  to  join  with  the  other  legions  of  liberty  in 
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the  great  war  of  democracy  and  freedom  of  the  world 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  American  transport  Under 
his  leadership  great  navy  yards  were  built  and  improved 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  where  needed,  and  the  one  on 
the  coast  of  his  own  State  will  always  be  linked  with  his 
name  and  remain  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

He  loved  his  fellow  man,  he  loved  freedom,  he  loved 
liberty;  and  when  the  civilization  of  mankind  was  at 
stake,  when  the  freedom  and  liberty  of  the  world  was 
threatened,  when  oppressed  people  were  crying  out  for 
assistance,  when  American  rights  were  disregarded  and 
invaded,  when  the  American  flag  was  insulted,  he  declared 
that  these  conditions  were  intolerable  and  that  he  would 
vote  for  a  declaration  of  war  against  Germany  whenever 
the  opportunity  presented,  and  he  lived  to  see  his  country 
and  yours  take  its  proper  place  in  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
but  alas !  the  grim  reaper  carried  him  over  yonder  before 
it  was  given  to  him  to  see  the  glorious  emblem  of  liberty 
and  freedom  floating  over  the  victorious  troops  of  free 
America  on  the  fields  of  France. 

He  played  his  part  like  a  man,  he  fought  his  battles  like 
a  soldier,  he  died  in  the  service  of  his  country,  as  he  wished 
to  do,  and  his  State  and  his  country  are  the  better  for  that 
he  lived.  He  is  gone  but  not  forgotten.  The  memory  of 
his  service  and  achievement  will  linger  long  after  all  of 
those  who  knew  him,  who  loved  him,  and  respected  him, 
shall  have  joined  that  great  invisible  host  in  the  eternal 
over  yonder. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  late  distinguished  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
Hon.  Benjamin  R.  Tillman,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  until  to-morrow  at  12  o*clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to;  and  (at  12 

o^clock  and  30  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess 

until  to-morrow,  Monday,  December  16, 1918,  at  12  o'clock 

meridian. 
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Wednesday,  July  3, 1918. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Henry  N.  Couden,  D«  D.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Our  Father  in  heaven,  we  thank  Thee  that  amid  the  ter- 
rible conditions  which  confront  us,  and  which  have  di- 
vided the  world  into  two  hostile  camps,  on  the  one  hand 
to  uphold  and  sustain  liberty  and  justice,  on  the  other  to 
beat  down  liberty  and  justice  and  bring  mankind  under 
the  brutal  forces  of  those  who  would  destroy  the  most 
sacred  rights  of  men,  that  religion  lives  among  the  entente 
powers  and  is  taking  a  deeper,  firmer  hold  on  the  hearts  of 
men. 

The  cry  is.  What  of  God?  Is  He  indeed  the  Father  of 
mankind  or  a  King  ruling  with  the  scepter  of  might  his 
subjects? 

We  thank  Thee  that  the  old  conceptions  of  God,  creeds, 
dogmas,  which  have  divided  men  into  innumerable  sects, 
are  passing  away,  giving  place  to  the  essentials — God, 
right,  justice,  mercy,  love,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the 
eternal  verities,  disclosed  by  the  Master  on  the  Hill  of 
Calvary. 

Our  hearts  go  out  in  sympathy  this  morning  to  the  col- 
leagues, friends,  and  those  who  are  dear  and  near  to  the 
veteran  Senator  who  has  done  a  great  work  for  his  State 
and  for  his  Nation  and  has  passed  on  to  the  glories  which 
await  the  faithful.    Amen. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE. 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Waldorf,  its  enroll- 
ing clerk,  announced  that  the  Senate  had  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Senate  resolution  273. 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with  profound  sorrow  the 
announcement  of  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Rtan  Tillt 
MAN,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  12  Senators  be  appointed  by  the 
Vice  President  to  take  order  for  superintending  the  funeral  of 
Mr.  Tillman,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Trenton,  S.  G. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  deceased  the  Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  Lever.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  present  the  following  resolu- 
tions. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with  profound  sorrow  of 
the  death  of  the  Hon.  Benjamin  R.  Tillman,  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate  these  resolutions  to  the 
Senate  and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased 
Senator. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  18  Members  be  appointed  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  join  with  the  committee  appointed  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  to  attend  the  funeral. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Chair  announced  the  following  committee:  Mr. 
Lever;  Mr.  Byrnes,  of  South  Carolina;  Mr.  Ragsdale;  Mr. 
Whaley;  Mr.  NichoUs,  of  South  Carolina;  Mr.  Dominick; 
Mr.  Stevenson;  Mr.  Padgett;  Mr.  Vinson;  Mr.  Butler;  Mr. 
Cannon;  Mr.  Walsh;  Mr.  Fess;  Mr.  Elliott;  Mr.  Morgan; 
Mr.  Langley;  Mr.  Williams;  Mr.  Austin;  and  Mr.  French. 
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The  Qerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  Speaker.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.  m.)  the  House  adjourned 
until  to-morrow,  Thursday,  July  4,  1918,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


SATURnAT,  December  7, 1918. 
Mr.  Byrnes  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker 


The  Speaker.  For  what  purpose  does  the  gentieman 
from  South  Carolina  rise? 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  South  Carolina.  I  desire  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  session  of  the  House  be  held  on 
Sunday,  December  15,  in  order  that  eulogies  may  be 
delivered  upon  the  life,  character,  and  public  services  of 
the  late  Senator  Tillman,  the  session  beginning  at  12 
o'clock. 

The  Speaker.  The  gentieman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Byrnes]  asks  unanimous  consent  that  on  Sunday,  the  15th 
of  December,  there  shall  be  a  session  of  the  House,  begin- 
ning at  12  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  memorializing 
Senator  Tillman.  Is  there  objection?  [After  a  pause.] 
The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  South  Carolina.  I  ask  leave  of  absence 
for  my  colleague,  Mr.  Lever,  on  account  of  a  death  in  his 
family. 

The  Speaker.  The  Chair  designates  Mr.  Lever,  of  South 

Carolina,  to  preside  that  day  and  wishes  that  he  may  be 

so  notified.    The  gentieman  also  asks  leave  of  absence 

for  10  days  for  his  colleague,  Mr.  Lever,  on  account  of 
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death  in  his  family.    Is  there  objection?    [After  a  pause.] 
The  Chair  hears  none. 

Saturday,  December  H,  1918. 

The  Speaker.  At  the  memorial  service  for  Senator 
Tillman  to-morrow  the  Chair  appoints  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Lever]  to  act  as  Speaker  pro 
tempore. 

Sunday,  December  15, 1918. 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Mr.  Lever  as  Speaker  pro  tempore. 

Rev.  F.  Ward  Denys,  of  Washington*  D.  C,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  Father  of  all  who  have  gone,  to  whom 
we  come  at  this  time  in  solemn  consciousness  that  we  our- 
selves must  all  sooner  or  later  enter  the  realm  of  the  ever- 
lasting, we  invoke  Thy  divine  guidance  on  this  occasion, 
that  this  memorial  may  be  a  fitting  expression  of  that 
which  concerns  the  one  who  has  gone  into  the  realm 
which  we  all  must  enter,  and  that  that  which  is  said  of 
him  may  become  an  imperishable  evidence  of  the  services 
that  he,  as  a  faithful  servant  of  his  Master  and  of  his 
country,  rendered  in  these  Halls  prior  to  his  going  to  the 
halls  of  lasting  glory.  These  and  all  things  we  ask  in  the 
name  of  Him  who  is  the  author  and  sbul  of  all  that  is 
good  and  true  and  beautiful.    Amen. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk  will  report  the 
special  order  for  to-day. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Byrnes  of  South  Carolina,  by  unanimoos 
consent, 

Ordered,  That  Sunday,  December  15,  1918,  at  12  o'clock  noon, 
be  set  apart  for  addresses  upon  the  life,  character,  and  public 
services  of  Hon.  Benjamin  Ryan  Tillman,  late  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
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Mr.  Stevenson.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  the  following  reso- 
lution. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  The  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  offers  a  resolution  which  the  Clerk  will  report 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  business  of  the  House  be  now  suspended, 
that  opportunity  may  be  given  for 'tributes  to  the  memory  of 
Hon.  Benjamin  Ryan  Tillman,  late  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  particular  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  deceased,  and  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished  public 
career,  the  House,  at  the  conclusion  of  these  exercises,  shaU  stand 
adjourned. 

Resolved,  That  the  Qerk  communicate  these  resolutions  to  the 
Senate. 

Resolved,  That  the  Qerk  send  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Stevenson]. 
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Address  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  of  South  Carolina 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  passing  of  Senator  Toxman  was  an 
event  which  marked  the  closing  of  a  remarkable  career 
of  a  man  in  a  remarkable  period  of  the  history  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  history  of  the  United  States.  I  had 
known  Senator  Toxhan  since  the  beginning  of  his  public 
career,  and  I  desire  to  express  what  I  have  to  say  about 
him  under  three  periods. 

The  first  period  of  his  public  career  was  one  of  polit- 
ical agitation.  Business  conditions  in  South  Carolina 
were  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  1885,  when  he  opened  his  career 
as  an  agitator  for  the  betterment  of  the  agricultural  con- 
ditions in  the  State.  There  was  no  agricultural  educa- 
tional facility  worth  the  name  in  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina at  that  time.  There  was  practically  no  agitation 
looking  to  the  betterment  of  agricultural  conditions  and, 
although  10  years  had  elapsed  since  the  people  of  the 
State  had  regained  control  of  their  affairs,  there  was 
probably  less  prosperity  than  there  had  been  5  or  10 
years  before. 

At  a  meeting  at  Bennettsville,  in  the  greatest  farming 
county,  from  the  cotton  standpoint,  in  the  cotton  belt,  in 
August,  1885,  Mr.  Toxman  startled  the  State  by  an  assault 
upon  the  dry  rot,  as  he  termed  it,  which  was  prevailing  in 
South  Carolina,  and  an  assault  upon  what  was  considered 
to  be  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  almost,  upon  which  you  did 
not  dare  to  lay  your  hands.  He  brought  about  an  agita- 
tion which  was  far-reaching,  and  whose  effect  has  not  yet 
ceased  to  be  felt  in  South  Carolina. 
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At  that  time  Capt.  Tillman  as  he  then  was — captain  of 
the  Edgefield  Hussars — ^had  never  asked  for  or  held  pub- 
lic ofiice.  He  disclaimed  any  desire  to  hold  public  office; 
but  he  contended  that  there  should  be  an  agricultural  in- 
stitution in  South  Carolina  which  should  have  nothing  but 
agricultural  and  mechanical  education  as  its  object,  and 
have  the  united  support  of  the  agricultural  interests  of 
South  Carolina. 

A  good  deal  of  confusion  has  arisen  as  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  institution  which  grew  up  out  of  that  agita- 
tion. Claims  and  counterclaims  have  been  made  as  to 
who  established  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  legislature  of 
1888,  before  Senator  Tillman  became  a  public  servant  in 
any  capacity,  accepted  the  bequest  of  Thomas  G.  Clemson, 
and  provided  for  the  establishment  of  Clemson  College, 
and  in  1889  they  made  provision  for  the  construction  of 
the  building.  So,  many  have  contended  that  it  was  not 
the  work  of  Senator  Tillman,  because  he  did  not  come 
into  power  until  December,  1890,  when  he  became  gov- 
ernor of  the  State;  but  they  overlook  the  fact  that  the  agi- 
tation which  he  set  in  motion  brought  about  the  will  of 
Thomas  G.  Clemson,  who  left  the  John  C.  Calhoun  estate 
to  the  State  of  South  Carolina  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing Clemson  College,  and  made  Senator  Tillman  one 
of  the  life  trustees  in  that  will. 

Therefore  it  can  not  be  questioned  that  this  agitation 
promoted  the  establishment  of  that  institution,  which  was 
the  apple  of  his  eye  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  which  is  one 
of  the  greatest  agricultural  institutions  in  the  United 
States,  and  which  has  given  imtold  benefits  to  the  State 
of  South  Carolina.  That  is  the  fact  as  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Clemson  College.  It  was  to  Tillman,  not  as  the 
governor,  not  as  the  legislator,  but  to  Tillman  as  the  po- 
litical agitator,  to  whom  we  owe  Clemson  College,  with- 
out any  question  or  possibility  of  cavil,  for  that  agitation 
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before  he  ever  aspired  to  public  office  forced  the  accept- 
ance of  the  bequest  and  the  establishment  of  the 
institution. 

Senator  Tuxman  was  not  a  man  who  was  unknown  to 
political  life,  although  he  had  never  aspired  to  it  When 
he  began  his  agitation  it  is  instructive  to  look  at  the  asso- 
ciates with  whom  he  had  grown  up.  The  list  of  those 
who  were  in  power  in  South  Carolina,  his  fellows  around 
the  board  when  they  met  in  social  communion,  were  men 
of  great  distinction:  United  States  Senator  Gen.  M.  C. 
Butler,  from  Edgefield;  Gov.  John  C.  Shepherd,  from 
Edgefield;  Congressman  George  D.  Tillman,  his  senior 
brother,  from  Edgefield;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
Andrew  Pickens  Butler,  from  Edgefield;  chairman  of  the 
Railroad  Commission  of  South  Carolina,  Gen.  Milledge  L. 
Bonham,  of  EUigefleld;  solicitor  of  the  judicial  circuit  in 
which  he  lived,  Richard  G.  Bonham,  from  Edgefield; 
United  States  district  attorney,  Leroy  F.  Youmans,  from 
Edgefield,  first  attorney  general  and  then  district  attor- 
ney— these  were  the  representatives  of  his  county  when 
l)e  began  the  agitation,  and  were  his  associates  of  a  life- 
time. 

To  be  sure  they  indicate  that  certainly  in  Edgefield 
political  prominence  and  power  were  not  wanting,  and 
they  indicate  the  fiber  of  the  man  who,  with  his  own 
brother  serving  in  this  Hall,  instituted  a  crusade  against 
the  conditions  that  then  existed  that  was  destined  to  hurl 
from  power  every  man  I  have  named  in  this  distinguished 
list  and  leave  them  as  political  wrecks  upon  the  shores 
of  time.  And  yet  Senator  Tujlman  made  that  beginning, 
and  the  beginning  culminated  in  1890  when,  at  the  call 
of  the  Farmers*  Alliance,  organized  to  attempt  to  amelio- 
rate the  conditions  of  this  country,  which  was  then  in  the 
throes  of  a  financial  panic,  he  became  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor and  was  triumphantly  elected  in  1890. 
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And  that  began  the  period  of  his  career  as  governor. 
That  career*  Mr.  Speaker,  was  one  of  very  distinguished 
ability  and  very  distinguished  ideals.  The  first  and  the 
greatest  of  his  constructive  ideas  was  the  establishment 
in  South  Carolina  of  an  institution  for  the  technical  train- 
ing of  the  girls  of  that  State,  which  has  grown  now  to  be 
the  jewel  of  all  of  our  educational  institutions.  And 
yet  the  statement  is  frequently  met  that  he  was  not  the 
founder  of  Winthrop.  That  is  true  in  one  sense  of  the 
word.  Winthrop  College,  for  the  training  of  the  girls  of 
the  State,  was  founded  as  an  institution  in  1887.  The 
annual  appropriation  for  it  was  $5,200  a  year,  a  paltry 
pittance  beside  the  $150,000  that  we  were  spending  for 
education  of  the  males  of  South  Carolina. 

When  he  came  into  the  governorship  one  of  his  first 
moves  was  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  that  institu- 
tion on  a  firm  basis,  and  in  the  legislature  of  1891  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  obtaining  of  a  site  and  suitable 
building  and  making  proper  appropriation,  and  it  was  car- 
ried through  by  the  people  of  Rock  Hill,  one  of  the  progres- 
sive communities  of  the  State,  giving  the  State  $60,000  to  es- 
tablish the  institution  within  their  midst  And  to-day  fbey 
house  within  the  walls  of  that  college,  I  believe,  1,500  girls, 
and  could  house  1,500  more  if  suitable  buildings  could  be 
erected;  and  we  appropriate  $130,000  every  year  merely 
for  the  support  of  the  institution.  Directly  as  the  result  of 
his  far-seeing  statesmanship  toward  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  South  Carolina,  you  will  find  80  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  that  State  who  are  the  di- 
rect product  of  that  great  institution.  And  you  go  into  the 
homes  of  South  Carolina,  all  over  the  State,  and  you  see 
them  shaped  by  the  splendid  education  that  has  been  re- 
ceived in  that  college.  I  say  that  is  the  crowning  work  of 
his  life  as  governor. 
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*  He  did  several  other  things.  The  next  was  the  solving  of 
the  suffrage  question.  We  were  confronted  with  a  ma- 
jority* on  the  popular  vote  of  South  Carolina,  of  40,000 
colored  people,  40^000  colored  votes  if  they  all  voted.  It 
had  been  by  the  most  strenuous  and  sometimes  the  most 
questionable  methods  that  we  had  maintained  white  civi- 
lization and  the  control  of  the  white  people  after  we  had 
once  regained  control,  which  it  took  a  revolution  to  do. 
Senator  Toxman  by  his  influence  as  governor  brought 
about  the  holding  of  a  constitutional  convention  which 
settled  the  suffrage  question,  in  my  judgment,  forever  for 
South  Carolina,  because  the  census  now  shows  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  white  race  has  so  greatly  exceeded  the  in- 
crease in  the  colored  race  that  the  voting  strength  is  now 
equal  if  all  are  registered  and  all  capably  of  registering. 
But  it  was  his  statesmanship  that  forced  the  calling  of  a 
convention  which  put  an  educational  and  a  property 
qualification  upon  the  one  who  desired  to  vote,  and  the 
provision  was  made  absolutely  equal  to  all.  All  a  man 
had  to  do  was  either  to  be  able  to  write  and  to  read  the 
Constitution  or  have  $300  worth  of  property  on  the  tax 
books  subject  to  taxation,  and  he  could  register  and  vote. 

I  have  heard  a  good  deal  said  sometimes  in  this  Hall 
about  the  discrimination  against  the  southern  colored 
man  as  to  voting.  There  is  no  discrimination  and  never 
has  been  in  South  Carolina  since  this  constitution's  adop- 
tion. That  was  the  handiwork  of  Senator  Tujlman;  and 
next  to  the  establishment  of  Winthrop,  I  consider  that  the 
greatest  work  he  ever  accomplished  in  State  affairs. 

He  did  another  thing  which  shows  the  remarkable 
boldness  of  the  man,  when  he  put  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina into  a  monopoly  of  the  liquor  business,  which  most 
people  concede  now  was  a  mistake  and  which  after  14 
years  passed  away.  And  those  were  the  three  great  high- 
water  marks  of  achievement  in  his  career  of  governor. 
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As  a  United  States  Senator  he  came  to  office  at  a  time 
when  the  people  of  tliis  country  were  crying  out  for  an 
increased  circulating  medium,  when  our  circulating  me- 
dium was  $27  a  head.  And  when  we  reflect  that  to-day  it 
is  $56  a  head,  we  can  see  what  an  enormous  advance  has 
been  made.  And  he  arraigned  himself  on  the  side  of 
those  who  were  in  favor  of  a  great  increase  and  great 
elasticity  in  the  currency  of  this  country,  which  has  been 
justified  by  the  enactment  of  l^slation  in  the  last  few 
years  which  has  relieved  the  stringency  and  inelasticity  of 
finance  of  this  country  to  such  an  extent  that  Senator 
Tillman  has  been  justified  in  every  position  he  took  on 
the  financial  question. 

He  also  came  here  at  a  time  when  we  were  practically 
without  a  navy  and  when  the  construction  of  a  navy  was 
tied  up  by  the  extortion  of  the  Steel  Trust  He  won  the 
title  of  ''  Pitchfork  Statesman ''  in  his  assault  upon  the 
people  who  furnished  the  armor  plate  for  the  construc- 
tion of  our  Navy,  a  title  that  has  gone  with  him  to  his 
grave  as  a  title  of  honor  and  one  of  which  he  was  more 
proud  than  of  any  other  title  he  ever  received. 

And  his  history  here  as  United  States  Senator  was 
bound  up  with  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  Navy 
and  the  development  of  the  interests  in  building  up  the 
Navy  imtil  it  was  crowned  by  the  establishment  of  an 
armor-plate  factory,  for  which  he  contended  15  years  be- 
fore  it  came,  and  the  administration  and  the  efficiency  of 
a  navy  which  has  been  a  thing  of  pride  and  a  comfort 
during  the  late  war  through  which  we  have  passed,  and 
we  have  all  had  to  acknowledge  the  efficiency,  the  power, 
the  modesty,  and  the  high-toned  conditions  of  this  branch 
of  the  service. 

As  a  literary  man  the  Senator  was  unsurpassed  in  the 
use  of  the  English  language,  in  logic  that  went  to  the  heart 
of  every  matter,  and  his  most  conspicuous  efiFort,  in  my 
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judgment*  in  that  line  was  the  correspondence  conducted 
with  Mr.  Henry  Watterson,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Mr. 
George  Harvey,  of  New  York,  a  few  years  ago  when  they 
combined  in  an  assault  upon  the  then  Gov.  Wilson,  of 
New  Jersey,  who  was  being  talked  of  as  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency,  and  a  perusal  of  the  correspondence  be- 
tween  Senator  Tollman  and  them  will  show  how  he  un- 
horsed the  two  past  masters  in  the  use  of  English,  and 
swept  away  the  cobwebs  of  injustice  which  they  were 
hanging  about  the  neck  of  Mr.  Wilson;  and  this  helped 
materially  to  promote  Mr.  Wilson's  nomination  and  elec- 
tion to  the  Presidency. 

Now,  just  one  word  I  wanted  to  say  as  to  Senator  Tnxr 
MAN  in  his  private  life.  For  33  years  he  and  I  were  per- 
sonal friends.  We  frequently  divided  politically,  but  the 
personal  relations  between  us  have  always  been  the  most 
cordial;  and  I  consider  the  strong  point  which  made  him 
unassailable  in  almost  every  walk  of  life  was  the  beautiful 
character  of  his  f anuly  life,  which  caused  him  to  lean 
upon  and  trust  and  take  counsel  of  his  helpmeet,  his  wife, 
who  stood  around  him  like  a  protecting  wall  through  all 
these  years;  the  family  life  of  that  man  was  a  benedic- 
tion, and  such  a  signpost  as  to  point  every  man  to  the  way 
of  high  living  in  social  circles,  such  that  no  finger  of  scorn 
and  no  tongue  of  scandal  can  assaiL 
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Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  met  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  one  of  South  Carolina*s  great  men,  in  order  that  the 
record  of  this  Congress  may  contain  an  estimate  of  the 
career  of  one  of  her  great  statesmen.  It  is  unnecessary 
that  tributes  should  be  paid  in  order  that  his  State  or  the 
Nation  might  be  impressed  with  the  great  value  of  his 
services  or  with  the  nobleness  of  his  character,  because 
his  service  in  the  Nation's  Congress  speaks  for  itself.  It 
was  not  my  privilege  to  have  known  Senator  Tuxman  in- 
timately, but  I  recall  as  a  young  man,  when  following 
speeches  and  the  career  of  men  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, the  impression  that  was  made  when  he  first  came  to 
the  Capital  of  the  Republic.  I  remember  how  he  first 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  citizens  of  the  Nation  and 
left  his  mark  as  a  fearless  statesman.  He  impressed  me 
as  one  who  despised  all  sham  and  as  one  who  was  not 
afraid  to  speak  plainly  upon  any  issue  or  upon  any  ques- 
tion. He  went  to  the  meat  of  any  subject  which  he  under- 
took to  discuss,  and  he  argued  and  debated  with  a 
strength  that  impresed  one  as  that  of  a  man  discussing  a 
question  with  his  whole  soul. 

I  happened  to  be  designated  upon  the  committee  that 
went  upon  that  sad  journey  when  the  remains  of  Senator 
TnxMAN  were  consigned  to  their  last  resting  place.  No 
one  who  was  present  upon  that  occasion  but  would  be 
impressed  with  the  deep  sense  of  loss  that  was  apparent 
amid  the  surrounding  throng  who  came  to  attend  the 
funeral  exercises.  As  I  before  stated,  he  was  one  of  South 
Carolina's  great  statesmen.  He  left  behind  him  a  name 
which  will  be  remembered  and  revered  in  the  days  to* 
come.    That  State  has  given  many  great  men  to  the  Na- 
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tion's  service — Calhoun,  Hampton,  BuUer — ^but  in  tliese 
days  tliose  who  have  been  privileged  to  serve  with  Ben- 
jamin Ryan  Thxman  I  am  sure  will  be  of  the  opinion  that 
his  name  and  his  career  is  fit  to  be  placed  upon  the  same 
high  pedestal  to  which  we  look  when  we  think  of  those 
men  who  went  before  him. 

I  am  reminded  that  Senator  Toxman  at  one  time  de- 
livered an  address  in  which  he  compared  and  linked  up, 
so  to  speak,  the  great  history  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  which  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  repre- 
sent, and  that  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  It  is  sig- 
nificant, Mr.  Speaker,  that  to-day  in  the  other  branch  of 
this  Congress  the  senior  Senator  from  my  State  is  among 
those  who  are  paying  tribute  to  the  memory  and  career 
of  Senator  TnxMAN.  I  refer  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  who  I  believe  was 
designated  by  Senator  Tuxman,  either  just  before  his 
death  or  some  time  ago,  to  speak  upon  his  career  when  he' 
should  have  gone. 

Senator  Tuxman,  although  he  brought  great  fame  to  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  will  stand  forth  not  only  as  one 
of  that  State's  great  men,  but  as  one  of  the  Nation's  states- 
men, one  who  was  intimately  connected  with  many  of  the 
great  problems  with  which  we  have  had  to  contend  in 
these  later  years.  I  was  interested  in  hearing  of  his  early 
activities  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  how  with 
that  remarkable  courage,  that  indomitable  will,  he  forced 
himself  and  the  issues  which  he  stood  for  to  the  front  and 
gained  a  place  among  the  councils  of  his  State.  We  pay 
this  tribute  with  respect  and  reverence,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  his  memory  will  ever  be  kept  green,  and  that 
his  career  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  worthy  example  to 
those  who  aspire  to  represent  others  either  in  the  State 
or  the  Nation  with  that  fearless  and  direct  courage  to 
which  the  people  are  entitled. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Benjamin  Ryan  Tillman  sat  in  the  seat 
of  the  immortal  Calhoun  in  the  United  States  Senate  for 
nearly  24  years — a  longer  time  than  anyone  else  has 
served  as  a  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  At  the  time 
of  his  entry  into  South  Carolina  politics  I  was  only  a  boy, 
but  the  events  that  followed  and  the  leading  part  he 
played  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  have  left 
some  vivid  recollections.  South  Carolina*  among  all  of 
the  States,  has  been  noted  for  having  more  politics  for 
its  size  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  and  from  the 
beginning  of  her  history  many  of  its  campaigns  have 
attracted  nation-wide  interest  She  has  furnished  her 
•  quota  of  public  men  and  statesmen,  who  have  not  only 
left  their  impress  upon  the  history  of  the  State  but  upon 
the  history  of  the  Nation,  and  among  those  public  men 
and  statesmen  Tillman's  name  will  have  to  be  written. 

I  will  not  attempt  in  this  sketch  to  review  South  Caro- 
lina politics  and  affairs.  The  conditions  immediately 
following  the  Civil  War  and  the  corruption  of  a  regime 
from  1868  up  until  1876,  when  the  white  people  deter- 
mined to  regain  control  of  their  governmental  affairs,  are 
well  known.  However,  after  the  political  revolution  of 
1876,  resulting  in  the  redemption  of  the  State,  there 
developed  an  idea  among  the  people  that  the  masses  did 
not  have  a  proper  voice  in  the  government,  and  there 
was  much  complaint  of  government  of  ^  aristocraqr,** 
"Bourbons/*  and  '*ring  rule,**  and  in  some  quarters  it 
was  charged  that  the  governor  and  State  officers  were 
named  and  chosen  at  the  annual  dinner  of  a  prominent 
social  club  in  South  Carolina.    This  naturally  resulted  in 
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a  great  deal  of  unrest  among  the  masses  of  the  people 
and  they  were  beginning  to  be  prepared  for  the  political 
revolution  that  occurred  in  1890. 

living  in  the  county  of  Edgefield,  near  the  banks  of  the 
Savannah  River,  was  a  farmer,  unheard  of  and  unknown, 
but  whose  family  had  written  their  names  upon  the 
brightest  pages  of  the  history  of  the  State.  This  farmer 
was  Benjamin  Ryan  Tillman.  His  brother,  Jim  Tillman, 
as  Bishop  Capers  declared  at  a  great  rally  in  the  city  of 
Columbia,  was  the  **  oriflamme  of  his  regiment "  in  the 
war  of  the  Confederacy,  and  the  name  of  Tillman  can  be 
found  upon  the  rolls  of  those  who  fought  in  all  of  the 
wars  of  this  country — the  War  of  the  Revolution,  the 
Mexican  War,  the  Civil  War,  the  Spanish-American  War, 
in  which  one  of  his  nephews  was  a  colonel,  and  after- 
wards lieutenant  governor  of  his  State,  and  the  great 
World  War— one  of  his  sons  being  now  in  France,  hav- 
ing gone  there  as  captain  of  his  company,  and  now  being 
in  charge  as  major  of  his  battalion.  George  D.  Tillman 
for  16  years  sat  as  a  Member  of  this  body,  and  was  rec^ 
ognized  throughout  the  Nation  as  one  of  its  greatest 
statesmen.  Ben  Tillman,  this  farmer,  taking  his  cue 
from  the  EUenton  riot,  from  the  dark  days  of  76,  and 
that  matchless  and  gallant  leader.  Mart  Gary,  who  was 
known  as  ''  The  Bald  Eagle  of  Edgefield,"  picked  up  the 
threads  of  the  movement  where  they  were  left  by  him. 
He  knew  the  conditions  of  the  masses  of  the  people;  he 
came  forward  and  went  on  the  rostrum.  At  that  time 
it  is  stated  that  he  was  ridiculed  and  laughed  at  on  account 
of  his  poor  showing  on  the  stump,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  he  afterwards  developed  into  one  of  the  great- 
est stump  speakers  South  Carolina  has  ever  produced* 
He  knew,  though,  that  behind  him  there  was  a  vast  mul- 
titude of  people  who  were  demanding  justice  and  who 
were  looking  to  him  as  their  leader.    He  appeared  in  the 
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State  convention  of  1888,  and  went  down  in  defeat  as  a 
leader  of  the  minority  in  that  convention. 

He  went  back  to  his  home,  continued  his  agitation,  and 
in  the  liistoric  March  convention  of  1890  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  governor  of  South  Carolina.  The  campaign 
that  followed  is  memorable  in  the  history  of  our  State, 
and  no  true  record  can  be  written  of  it  that  does  not 
record  its  causes  and  great  effects.  Mr.  Tillman  was 
elected  governor  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  the  white 
people.  After  a  stormy  administration  of  two  years  he 
became  a  candidate  for  reelection  as  governor  and  was 
opposed  by  a  distinguished  fellow  citizen  of  his  own 
county  and  ex-governor  of  the  State,,  In  that  campaign 
South  Carolina  was  again  aroused  from  the  mountains  to 
the  seaboard,  and  partisanship  and  passion  ran  hi^  but 
again  a  majority  of  the  voters  said  that  he  should  be 
their  governor.  Two  years  more  of  his  administration 
was  marked  by  storm  and  discord,  but  it  gave  to  the 
masses  that  which  they  sought — ^freedom  of  thought  and 
political  liberty,  which  God  intended  they  should  have. 
His  terms  as  governor  of  South  Carolina  were  signalized 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Clemson  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  for  boys,  at  Calhoun's  old  home.  Fort 
Hill — an  agitation  which  was  begun  by  him  in  1886,  for 
industrial  and  technical  education  in  South  Carolina — 
and  this,  with  the  establishment  of  Winthrop  College  for 
girls,  stands  forth  to*day  as  the  greatest  educational 
achievement  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

His  administration  was  also  signalized  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  State  dispensary  system  for  the  control  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  which  many  people  believed  then,  and  be- 
lieve to-day,  that  under  proper  management  is  the  best 
solution  of  the  liquor  problem.  This  system  was  estab- 
lished in  the  face  of  an  oyerwhelming  vote  in  favor  of 
prohibition  at  the  election  in  1892,  and  was  the  cause  of 
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much  discord  in  the  political,  social,  and  personal  affairs 
of  the  people  of  South  Carolina.  The  enforcement  of  this 
law,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  last  administration  as 
governor,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  show  his  ability  as 
a  bold  and  daring  fighter,  which  characterized  him 
throughout  his  political  career.  In  March,  1894,  in  a 
clash  between  some  of  the  constables  appointed  by  him 
for  the  enforcement  of  this  law  and  some  citizens  at 
Darlington,  who  thought  that  their  rights  had  been  in- 
vaded, some  were  killed  and  many  others  woimded,  and 
the  riot  which  ensued  came  near  resulting  in  serious 
trouble  throughout  the  State.  However,  Gov.  Tuxman 
took  charge  of  the  situation,  ordered  out  the  entire  miUtia 
of  the  State,  took  charge  of  the  telegraph  lines  and  rail- 
roads, and  very  soon  restored  order,  and  there  was  no 
further  trouble. 

When  he  had  served  two  terms  as  governor  he  was 
overwhelmingly  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate — Shav- 
ing made  a  county  to  county  canvass  throughout  the  State 
for  that  office. 

Senator  Tillman  was  a  striking  figure,  and  he  is  missed 
by  the  people  of  his  State  and  in  the  councils  of  the  Nation. 
He  will  go  down  in  the  history  of  South  Carolina  and  of 
this  Nation  as  one  of  the  strongest  men  who  has  served 
South  Carolina  as  governor  or  represented  her  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  Of  his  services  as  a  Senator  they 
can  and  will  be  spoken  of  better  by  those  who  served  with 
him  there  iTor  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  but  on  this 
occasion  I  can  not  refrain  from  quoting  the  closing  para- 
graphs of  an  editorial  written  by  John  K.  Aull,  in  the 
Charleston  American,  upon  the  death  of  Senator  Tuxman: 

Undoubtedly,  while  he  went  to  Washington  under  most  un- 
welcome conditions,  being  openly  hostile  to  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  wicked  Cleveland  regime,  his  genius  soon  allayed  the 
errors  and  suspicions  of  his  confreres  and  he  became  a  shining 
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light.  Space  does  not  permit  us  to  sketch  even  briefly  the  many 
commanding  positions  he  assumed  in  legislation,  nor  is  this  the 
place.  We  have  watched  him  there  upon  the  Senate  floor  match- 
ing his  genius  with  giants  of  the  old  days  and  coming  off*  never 
second  best.  His  name  will  long  live  to  heighten  the  fame  of 
Carolina  in  a  body  whose  traditions  number  among  them  the 
glory  of  Calhoun. 

Even  had  his  health  not  failed  him,  it  is  gravely  doubtful  if 
in  recent  or  future  years  he  could  mingle  with  the  same  zest 
amongst  the  almost  entirely  new  faces  in  the  Senate.  His  old 
colleagues  were  gone.  They  were  to  him  merely  spirits  that  cast 
perhaps  across  his  daily  path  through  the  Senate  aisle  shadows 
of  bygone  days,  days  when  the  polished  Senator  Hoar,  who 
learned  so  warmly  to  love  him,  referred,  not  banteringly,  but 
earnestly  to  him  as  "  the  best  lawyer  in  the  Senate.*'  Hoar,  Vest, 
Bacon,  Allison,  Daniel,  Hale,  Cockrell,  Aldrich,  and  many  like 
them,  who  left  him  one  by  one  for  awhile  are  with  him  now — for 
although  many  of  these  differed  with  him  and  often  with  one 
another,  they  were  all  one  in  pure  Americanism,  loving  and  serv- 
ing the  land  they  honored  with  an  untarnished  patriotism. 

So  let  us  leave  him  with  them.  The  light  of  heaven  shines 
upon  those  mooted  questions  over  which  they  opposed  only  the 
feeble  light  of  even  their  great  intellects.  There  will  be  no  ''  ad- 
journments" there,  no  ''points  of  order,'*  no  ''filibuster,'*  no 
tariffs,  subsidies,  or  silver  question  to  wrangle  over,  but  all  sweet 
peace,  truth,  harmony,  and  happiness  forever. 

What  more  appropriate  may  we  say  than  that  he  deserves  the 
lines  written  upon  the  death  of  Napoleon: 

"The  lightnings  may  flash  and  the  loud  thunders  rattle; 
He  heeds  not,  he  hears  not;  he's  free  from  all  pain; 
He  sleeps  his  last  sleep,  he  has  fought  his  last  battle; 
No  sound  can  awake  him  to  glory  again  t" 

In  his  native  soil,  in  the  little  village  of  Trenton,  there 
now  rests  in  peace  one  who  forged  his  way  to  a  high  place 
among  the  truly  great  of  this  Nation,  and 

Taller  he  seems  in  death. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  I  feel  that  I  can  add  nothing,  or  but  little 
at  best,  to  the  eloquent  tributes  that  have  already  been 
spoken  concerning  the  life  work  of  a  splendid  character 
who  figured  prominently  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  in  the  national  affairs  of  our  Government.  I, 
however,  was  associated  largely  with  him,  he  being  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
I  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  of  the  House.  This 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  official  and  personal  associa- . 
tion. 

I  desire,  first  of  all,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  cordial 
good  friendship  which  existed  between  us.  Senator 
TnxMAN  was  a  unique  character.  He  was  built  in  a  mold 
strictly  his  own.  He  was  unique  in  many  respects,  and  the 
very  uniqueness  of  his  character  not  only  attracted  at- 
tention but  challenged  admiration.  He  was  a  man  of 
strong  personality.  His  personality  was  positive  and  de- 
cidedly his  own.  We  can  not  find,  I  think,  in  private  or 
public  life  a  duplicate  of  Senator  Tuxman.  He  possessed 
traits  of  personal  character  that  not  only  attracted,  not 
only  challenged  our  esteem,  but  gained  for  him  admira- 
tion, and  brought  him  forward  prominently  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Government 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions.  There  was  noth- 
ing, if  I  may  use  a  homely  expression,  of  milk  and  cider  in 
his  composition.  He  was  a  man  who  believed  sincerely 
and  strongly  whatever  he  believed,  and  he  had  the  cour- 
age to  express  his  convictions.  He  was  a  man  of  per- 
sistent purpose.  Once  he  was  convinced  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  his  cause,  once  he  was  satisfied  of  the  desirability 
of  his  course  of  conduct,  once  that  it  came  to  him  as  a 
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conviction  of  duty,  there  was  no  let  up.  Continually,  per- 
sistentiy  he  strove  for  that  which  his  judgment  and  his 
conscience  approved*  As  we  stand  under  these  circum- 
stances, and  would  give  expression  not  in  mere  formal 
words,  but  in  the  sincere  convictions  which  we  entertain 
of  the  man,  all  of  us  must  admire  this  persistency  of  pur- 
pose, this  strength  of  conviction,  this  strong  personality. 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  likes  and  dislikes.  A  man  who 
has  a  strong  personality,  who  has  a  persistent  purpose, 
who  has  strong  convictions  of  right  and  of  wrong,  a  man 
who  draws  the  Une  tautiy  between  right  and  wrong  in 
personal  life,  in  private  affairs,  in  public  affairs,  in  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  government,  could  not  be 
otherwise  in  the  natural  order  of  things  than  a  man  of 
strong  likes  and  dislikes.  He  drew  his  friends  to  him 
with  a  strong  grasp,  and  those  in  whom  he  did  not  have 
confidence — those  whose  integrity  of  purpose  or  of  char- 
acter he  doubted — ^he  repelled,  because  there  was  a  con- 
geniality between  Senator  Tillman  and  the  truth,  and 
there  was  an  aspersion  between  him  and  guile  and  wrong. 
Hence  it  is  that  when  we  speak  of  him  as  a  man  of  strong 
likes,  a  man  in  whom  flowed  strongly  and  vigorously  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  for  those  who  shared  his  esteem, 
we  must  at  the  same  time  admire  that  corollary  attribute 
of  character  that  he  despised  hypocrisy  and  made  it  mani- 
fest on  all  occasions. 

He  broke  away  from  the  established  custom  of  conserv- 
atism. That  was  natural,  and  that  was  one  of  the  promi- 
nent outstanding  traits  of  his  character,  and  one  of  the 
strong,  predominant  features  of  his  life  and  his  services. 

Most  of  us  run  along  in  the  way  of  least  resistance. 
We  go  along  the  line  of  established  organization,  of  estab- 
lished conservatism.  It  was  not  so  with  Senator  Tillman. 
He  had  some  convictions  about  the  existing  order  of 
things.    Some  things  were  going  along  which  did  not  re- 
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ceive  the  sanction  of  his  judgment  or  the  approval  of  his 
conscience,  and  he  broke  away  icompletely  and  strongly 
from  the  organized  conservatism  of  the  day  and  started 
out  on  lines  of  his  own  thought  and  of  his  own  judgment 
and  approval. 

I  would  not  seek  to  compare  him  in  all  respects,  but  the 
suggestion  occurs  to  me  that  in  the  olden  days  John  the 
Baptist  broke  away  from  the  established  conservatism  in 
religious  affairs.  John  Knox  broke  away  from  the  estab- 
lished organization.  Martin  Luther  batUed  the  conserva- 
tism which  he  believed  was  not  only  promulgating  but 
establishing  error  and  wrong.  And  in  political  matters  in 
his  State,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  Nation,  Senator  Tnj> 
MAN  broke  away  from  this  organized  conservatism,  and 
he  challenged  the  thought  and  attention,  and  he  brought 
the  thought  and  attention  of  the  people  of  his  own  State 
and  of  the  Nation  to  think  along  other  and  different  lines. 

Senator  Tujlman  was  honest.  He  became  known  here 
and  was  often  spoken  of  as  **  honest  Ben  Tillman."  How- 
ever much  anyone  differed  with  him,  however  much  they 
might  separate  themselves  from  his  conclusions,  however 
much  they  might  challenge  his  doctrines  of  political 
economy,  no  one  ever  doubted  or  really  challenged  his 
personal  honesty  and  integrity  of  character  or  his  political 
honesty  and  sincerity  of  purpose. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  was  faithful  to  the  trust  that  was 
reposed  in  him.  No  one  has  ever  called  him  a  derelict  in 
politics.  No  one  has  ever  spoken  of  him  as  in  any  way 
betrayiQg  the  trust  and  the  confidence  which  the  people, 
not  only  of  his  State  but  of  the  Union,  reposed  in  him,  as 
an  honest  man  and  a  public  servant.  So  that  to-day, 
under  these  surroundings,  we  can  speak*  of  him  as  an 
honest  man  and  a  faithful  public  servant. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  coming  here  as  he  did  under  pe- 
culiar and  unique  surroundings,  occupying  at  the  first  a 
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strange  and  unique  attitude  that  called  forth  many  criti- 
cisms and  comments  in  the  papers,  causing  individuals 
and  the  press  to  speak  in  terms  that  were  out  of  the  or- 
dinary routine  of  political  literature,  he  grew  in  the 
esteem  and  in  the  affection  of  his  associates  and  of  the 
country. 

During  the  past  summer  the  end  came,  somewhat  sud- 
denly. I  was  selected  as  one  of  the  committee  to  go 
to  his  home  in  South  Carolina  to  lay  away  his  body  for 
the  resurrection.  It  was  only  his  body  that  we  laid  in  the 
ground,  not  Ben  Tillman.  His  spirit  had  risen  into  that 
higher,  nobler,  grander,  larger,  better  life  where  the  aspi- 
rations of  his  soul  in  all  the  years  of  his  life — and  a  large, 
rich  life  it  had  been — had  said,  **  It  is  not  death  but  life  I 
crave;  a  larger,  better,  richer,  fuUer  life  I  would  have." 

He  realized  it,  and  he  has  gone  to  the  reward  of  the  just 
Wherever  the  honest,  wherever  the  faithful  are.  Senator 
Tillman  is  there,  and  he  hi^s  left  here  with  us  the  name, 
the  reputation,  the  character  of  an  honest  and  faithful 
man. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  indeed  hard  for  me  to  add  anything 
to  the  wonderful  tributes  and  the  just  tributes  that  have 
been  paid  here  to  our  deceased  colleague,  Senator  Tux- 
man.  I  come  from  the  people  and  from  the  section  of  the 
country  that,  when  Tillman  started,  were  bitterly  op- 
posed to  him.  From  the  time  I  was  a  child  I  had  been 
taught  that  Senator  Tillman  was  representing  what  was 
not  best  for  the  State,  although  the  people  with  whom 
I  most  associated  did  not  for  one  minute  question  his 
honor  or  his  integrity.  On  one  occasion  when  I  was  a 
mere  boy  I  was  talking  to  the  overseer  on  a  large  planta- 
'  tion  in  my  home  coimty.  He  was,  as  we  knew  the  word, 
a  strong  Tillmanite.  The  man  who  owned  that  planta- 
tion was  as  bitter  against  Senator  Tili.man  as  any  man  in 
South  Carolina.  The  overseer  and  the  man  who  owned 
the  plantation  had  been  boys  together  before  the  Civil 
War.  In  fact,  the  overseer's  father  had  been  the  overseer 
of  the  owner's  father  before  the  Civil  War. 

I  asked  him,  purely  from  curiosity,  "  How  in  the  world 
can  you  support  Tillman?  "  He  said:  "  Sam,  So-and-So 
told  me  the  other  day  that  we  needed  a  reform  in  South 
Carolina;  that  ring  rule  had  long  existed;  and  that  while 
he  was  a  party  in  a  way  to  the  ring  rule,  something  ought 
to  be  done,  and  that  something  ought  to  be  started  to 
giver  the  honest,  common  people  a  chance  to  have  a  voice 
in  this  Government  I  said*' — that  is,  this  man  said — 
"  •  That  is  exactly  what  Tillman  is  trying  to  do.'  He  said : 
"  It  should  be  done,  but  I  don't  think  Tillman  is  the  man." 
And  this  overseer  said  to  me,  *'  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that 
it  made  any  particular  difference  who  the  man  was,  what 
we  wanted  was  a  reform,  and  we  could  change  the  man 
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if  we  found  he  was  not  the  right  one/*  To-day,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  man  who  made  that  remark  about  not  believ- 
ing that  Senator  Tillman  was  the  right  man  is  his  friend 
and  was  his  friend  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

As  one  of  my  colleagues  has  stated,  and  I  truly  believe, 
there  is  no  State  in  the  Union  where  politics  is  so  bitter 
and  so  partisan  as  in  my  own  State  of  South  Carolina. 
I  am  not  referring  to  the  two  great  parties,  but  to  fac- 
tional politics  within  the  party.  One  reason  that  I  give 
for  this  is  because  in  our  State  all  candidates  for  office 
go  upon  the  same  stump  and  have  joint  debates  which  at 
times  get  very  personal.  Their  followers  naturally  take 
sides,  and  I  have  seen  the  time  in  South  Carolina — and 
my  other  colleagues  from  there  have  seen  the  same 
thing — when  a  man  almost  took  liis  life  in  his  hand  to  go 
upon  the  stump  there  on  either  side. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  once  asked  why  Senator  Tillman 
was  not  afraid  of  having  more  fights,  as  I  expressed  it, 
and  a  gentleman  from  our  home  town  said,  **  Well,  I  will 
tell  you,  Sam,  why  he  is  not  afraid.  It  is  because  most  of 
the  fighting  men  are  on  his  side  of  the  proposition.*'  That 
was  largely  true,  for  the  people  of  South  Carolina  thought 
that  they  had  been  mistreated  by  certain  politicians,  and 
the  people  of  South  Carolina  who  supported  Senator  Till- 
man were  willing  to  fight  for  those  rights  of  which  they 
thought  they  had  been  deprived,  and  they  got  behind  him 
and  elected  him  governor.  What  a  howl  went  up  through 
this  country. 

Almost  every  newspaper,  not  only  of  South  Carolina 
but  throughout  the  United  States,  called  him  a  dema- 
gogue, called  him  everything  that  they  could  well  call 
him  and  not  be  indicted  for  libel.  What  did  he  do?  He 
*'  stuck  to  his  guns,**  if  you  will  pardon  a  crude  expression. 
He  worked  for  the  interests  he  had  promised  to  serve. 
He  was  not  afraid.    No  man  in  the  State  could  run  him 
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from  the  stump.  He  went  before  his  people,  and  he 
advocated  their  cause.  He  was  reelected  governor  in 
spite  of  strong  opposition  from  strong  men.  The  money 
powers  of  his  State,  while,  of  course,  I  do  not  charge  them 
with  being  corrupt,  were  against  him.  The  newspapers 
of  the  State  were  largely  against  him,  but  the  masses  of 
the  toiling  people  of  South  Carolina  stood  behind  him. 
He  was  reelected  governor,  as  I  said,  and  afterwards  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  Why,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  remember,  although  at  that  time  I  was  too  young  to 
have  any  voice  in  politics,  that  there  was  strong  talk  in 
South  Carolina  that  the  Senate  would  not  seat  him  when 
he  came.  But  he  was  seated;  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
early  days  here,  with  that  strong  tongue  that  he  had,  he 
caused  some  men  who  had  mocked  and  laughed  at  him 
to  be  very  strong  for  him  before  he  got  through.  He 
turned  out  to  be  not  what  the  papers  said  he  was,  a  radi- 
cal and  an  obstructionist  I  will  not  say  at  the  time  of 
his  death  that  he  was  what  South  Carolina  would  have 
called  a  conservative.  Senator  Tillman  could  not  be  con- 
servative. As  my  colleague  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Padgett] 
has  stated,  when  he  believed  a  thing  there  could  be  no 
conservatism.  He  worked  to  the  end  that  he  thought  was 
right. 

When  I  came  to  Washington,  if  you  will  pardon  me  for 
referring  to  myself,  and  I  do  it  for  the  reason  that  I  did 
not  know  him  well  when  I  came  here,  I  went  to  his  office 
the  first  day  and  said,  **  Senator,  I  came  in  to  pay  my 
respects.** 

He  knew  pretty  well  the  attitude  of  every  man  in  South 
Carolina  as  to  himself.  If  you  mentioned  a  man  from 
Barnwell,  Spartanburg,  Columbia,  Oconee,  if  he  was  a 
man  of  any  political  prominence.  Senator  Tillman  could 
tell  you  how  he  stood  with  him  in  his  politics.  I  said, 
**  Senator,  I  came  in  to  pay  my  respects.**   He  said,  ^  Sam« 
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I  am  glad  to  see  you  here,  but  I  have  not  a  particle  of  use 
for  your  politics.'*  That  was  his  blunt  way  of  speaking. 
It  made  me  angry»  and  I  said,  ^  Senator,  I  have  got  no 
more  for  yours  than  you  have  for  mine.**  He  said,  **  I 
will  make  a  trade  with  you.  If  you  will  let  me  alone  over 
there  I  will  let  you  alone  over  here.**  I  said,  "  You  have 
traded."  And  I  walked  out  of  his  office.  The  next  day 
the  'phone  rang,  and  the  Senator  said,  ''Sam«  can  you 
come  to  my  office?  '*  I  went  over,  and  he  said,  **  I  did  not 
mean  anything  yesterday.  We  have  differed  in  politics, 
but  I  want  us  to  get  along  together.  You  are  a  new  man, 
a  young  man,  and  I  possibly  can  give  you  advice  and  in- 
formation that  you  will  need."  I  shook  hands  with  the 
Senator,  and  from  that  day  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  was 
like  a  father  to  me.  There  was  no  time  when  I  needed 
advice  that  I  did  not  go  to  Senator  Tillman,  knowing  that 
I  would  get  good  and  honest  advice. 

To  show  you  the  character  of  the  Senator,  the  night 
before  the  last  campaign  opened  I  went  to  him  and  asked 
him  to  do  a  favor  for  a  friend  of  mine.  It  turned  out 
that  we  were  both  very  much  criticized  by  some  of  the 
newspapers  because  we  granted  the  favor,  a  favor  which 
was  nothing  more  than  was  just  and  right  The  Senator 
at  that  time  thought  that  he  would  be  in  the  race  for  the 
Senate  again.  I  went  to  Senator  Tillman  and  I  said, 
''Senator,  I  know  that  you  made  this  recommendation 
because  I  asked  you  to  do  it,  because  you  believed  I 
would  not  mislead  you.  Feeling  as  I  do  about  it,  I  believe 
it  my  duty  to  come  out  in  the  papers  and  state  that  I  will 
take  the  whole  responsibility  for  that  action  in  case  it 
hurts  you  in  your  race."  He  said,  "  I  will  not  let  you  do 
it.  I  will  never  put  the  responsibility  for  what  I  do  on 
any  man.  It  is  true  your  recommendation  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  my  signing  it,  but  I  have  signed  it  and 
I  am  behind  it" 
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That  shows  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  manner  of  man  that 
Senator  Toxman  was.  I  am  sorry  I  have  been  unable,  on 
account  of  being  away  from  the  city,  to  write  what  I 
consider  a  fitting  eulogy  of  this  great  man.  Our  State,  as 
has  been  well  said,  has  produced  great  men,  but  no  man 
in  the  history  of  South  Carolina  has  ever  been  in  a  position 
to  make  bigger  history,  to  make  more  lasting  history  than 
Senator  Tillman.  We  all  remember  at  the  time  when 
the  Democratic  Party  took  charge  of  the  Senate  there  was 
some  talk  throughout  the  country  that  Senator  TnxMAN 
wanted  to  be  chairman  of  another  conmiittee  than  Naval 
Affairs.  He  was  made  chairman  of  Naval  Affairs,  and, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  rather  be  chairman  of  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  or  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee, 
if  I  cared  to  go  down  in  history  and  properly  serve  my 
country  in  the  time  of  this  great  world  war,  than  to  be 
chairman  of  any  committee  in  either  branch  of  Congress. 

He  was  not  stingy;  he  was  not  extravagant  He  be- 
lieved that  what  was  necessary  in  this  war  should  be 
given  and  freely  given.  And  he  gave  to  the  service  of  his 
country  one  of  the  noblest  boys  whom  I  know.  He  was 
my  personal  friend.  I  say  he  gave  him  to  his  country, 
but  fortunately  he  has  not  been  killed.  He  is  in  France 
now.  He  is  a  **  chip  off  the  old  block,**  and  I  am  proud 
to  say  that,  although  this  country  has  sustained  the  loss 
of  our  great  statesman,  he  leaves  one  or  more  behind 
him  who  some  day  may  be  able  to  in  part  fill  his  place. 

The  last  time  I  talked  with  Senator  Toxman  was  the 
day  before  his  last  stroke  of  paralysis.  He  was  discuss- 
ing every  phase  of  the  war  and  seemed  to  think  that  his 
days  were  numbered.  H^  told  me  that  he  hoped,  regard- 
less of  politics  in  South  Carolina,  he  would  live  long 
enough  to  see  America  and  her  allies  victorious  in  this 
war.  If  he  had  lived  that  long,  I  believe  his  every  am- 
bition would  have  been  fulfilled.    My  great  regret  is  that 
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God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  did  not  see  fit  to  allow  him  to 
live  to  see  the  plans  which  he  had  so  carefully  prepared 
carried  out  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

He  died  as  he  had  lived,  **with  his  boots  on,**  fighting 
for  the  people,  for  democracy/  and  for  everything  that  he 
thought  right  and  just  for  the  upbuilding  of  humanity. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Believing  that  others  who  will  speak  on 
this  occasion  will  give  a  biographical  sketch  of  South 
Carolina's  illustrious  son  in  whose  honor  we  have  met, 
I  shall  avoid  the  probability  of  repetition  and  undertake 
a  brief  analysis  of  those  characteristics  of  the  late  Sena- 
tor Benjamin  Ryan  Tillman  which  made  him  so  valuable 
a  citizen  and  governor  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  and 
such  an  effective  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

Tillman  was  bom  on  a  farm,  reared  on  a  farm,  and, 
after  the  attainment  of  the  years  of  manhood,  followed 
agriculture  as  an  occupation.  It  is  said  that  his  agricul- 
tural experience  was  not  particularly  successful,  and  in 
this  respect  he  had  much  in  common  with  the  agricultural 
producers  of  his  time,  not  only  in  South  Carolina  but 
throughout  the  United  States.  During  his  years  of  ill- 
rewarded  efforts  upon  the  farm,  his  observation,  his 
difficulties,  and  his  disappointments  impressed  indelibly 
upon  his  mind  the  severe  disadvantages  and  the  great 
discouragements  which  all  too  frequently  surround  the 
agricultural  producer.  It  was  through  an  endeavor  to 
alleviate  the  condition  of  the  farming  class  that  Tillman 
entered  public  life  and  gave  his  attention  primarily  to  the 
solution  of  the  great  problems  which  must  be  solved  be- 
fore American  agriculture  can  be  placed  upon  a  firm 
and  satisfactory  foundation. 

From  his  youth  he  had  grappled  with  the  most  practi- 
cal problems  in  a  most  practical  way.  He  learned  in 
the  hard  school  of  adversity.  His  principles  of  economics 
were  not  gleaned  from  books.  Although  he  was  in  later 
life  one*  of  the  best-read  men  in  the  best  of  literature, 
the  mental  training  which  enabled  him  to  achieve  success 
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was  acquired  chiefly  as  an  incident  and  result  of  his  daily 
observation  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  pro- 
ducing classes  labor  and  the  evils  with  which  they  must 
contend. 

He  beheld  ignorance  among  people  who  were  conduct- 
ing an  industry  which  requires  the  widest  training  and 
skill. 

He  observed  injustice  which  deprived  the  agricultural 
worker  of  the  due  reward  of 'his  labor.  Contemplation  of 
these  evils  and  injustices  not  only  developed  in  him  a 
power  to  reason,  but  nourished  deep-seated  emotions 
which  became  predominating  features  of  his  political  ac- 
tivities and  public  addresses.  No  amount  of  abstract 
economic  reasoning  would  have  produced  the  political 
revolution  which  he  led  prior  to  his  election  to  the  gov- 
ernorship of  South  Carolina.  In  the  words  of  an  illus- 
trious President  of  the  United  States,  the  farmers  of  South 
Carolina  were  **  confronted  by  conditions,  and  not  theo- 
ries.'* No  ordinary  methods  would  have  aroused  them  to 
imited  effort  sufficiently  organized  and  sufficiently  aggres- 
sive to  overthrow  those  who  were  at  that  time  dominant 
in  the  public  affairs  of  his  State. 

It  has  been  asserted  and  is  quite  likely  true  that  Tollman 
frequently  indulged  in  extravagances  of  statement  which 
more  deliberate  and  careful  men  would  have  avoided. 
No  one,  however,  has  ever  accused  him  of  overstating  a 
fact  for  an  ulterior  of  selfish  purpose.  Dealing  with  con- 
ditions which  required  heroic  remedies,  he  made  his  at- 
tacks with  what  might  be  considered  a  reckless  abandon, 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  end  justified  the  means.  He 
was  seeking  results,  and  his  overwhelming  victory  in  the 
face  of  tremendous  opposition  seems  to  have  justified  the 
measures  he  adopted.  That  a  farmer  should  be  elected 
and  reelected  governor  of  South  Carolina  at  that  time 
in  the  political  history  of  the  State  was  an  accomplish- 
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ment  which  could  not  have  been  achieved  by  the  ordinary 
weapons  of  political  conflict. 

TnJLMAN^s  mind  was  that  of  a  nonconformist.  He  ac- 
knowledged the  binding  force  of  no  political  convention- 
alities. Before  he  had  been  one  month  in  the  United 
States  Senate  he  had  broken  the  rule  which  requires 
silence  oa  the  part  of  a  new  Member  and  had  made  a 
speech  which  earned  him  the  sobriquet  of  "Pitchfork 
TnJLMAN.**  From  that  day  to  the  time  of  his  retirement 
from  active  participation  in  the  work  of  the  Senate  he 
was  recognized  as  a  factor  to  be  considered  in  almost 
every  important  piece  of  legislation.  He  was  not  one  who 
delighted  to  participate  in  discussion  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  his  skill  in  debate,  but,  whenever  any 
subject  appealed  to  him  as  calling  for  action  on  his  part, 
he  threw  the  whole  power  of  his  keen  intellect,  his  mar- 
velous skill  at  repartee,  and  his  unsurpassed  command  of 
vitriolic  language  into  the  discussion. 

He  asked  no  quarter  and  he  gave  none.  Naturally  this 
style  of  fighting  made  him  few  warm  personal  friends  but 
aroused  many  enemies.  It  is  a  well  known  and  universally 
acknowledged  fact,  however,  that  none  of  the  animosities 
thus  aroused  cost  him  either  the  confidence  or  the  respect 
of  his  associates.  His  honesty  of  purpose  was  not  brought 
in  dispute.  Knowing  the  purity  of  his  motives,  even  those 
who  felt  the  sting  of  his  arrows  admired  his  skill  and  held 
him  personally  in  the  highest  esteem.  His  diatribes  fur- 
nished frequent  occasion  for  jest,  but  they  supplied  little 
humor  to  those  who  were  the  objects  of  his  invective. 

Unlike  most  men  who  enter  upon  crusades  against 
economic  evils,  Tujlman  was  not  destructive.  He  founded 
the  Clemson  College  for  the  training  of  the  yoimg  men  in 
agriculture  and  the  applied  sciences.  He  established  the 
Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  School  for  Women.  He 
secured  the  enactment  of  more  just  and  equitable  laws 
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for  the  assessment  of  taxes.  He  secured  the  election  of 
railroad  commissioners  by  the  people,  with  authority 
vested  in  them  to  fix  passenger  and  freight  rates.  He  se- 
cured the  enactment  of  the  primary  system  of  party  nomi- 
nations. He  was  the  author  of  the  dispensary  law  which 
eliminated  the  public  barroom  from  South  Carolina  and 
led  the  way  for  prohibition.  These  were  a  few  of  the  more 
important  accomplishments  of  four  years  in  the  governor- 
ship, during  which  time  he  had  as  strong  an  opposition  as 
ever  a  governor  faced. 

Entering  the  United  States  Senate  in  1895,  he  was  for  23 
consecutive  years  a  Member  of  that  body.  Although  the 
Republicans  were  in  control  of  the  Senate  when  the  rail- 
road rate  bill  was  under  consideration  in  1906,  a  split 
among  the  Republicans  threw  the  management  of  that 
measure  upon  Senator  Tillman — a  task  which  he  per^ 
formed  with  much  credit  to  hiinself  and  to  his  party.  He 
was  an  advocate  of  a  large  navy  and  made  his  influence 
felL  In  the  framing  of  a  multitude  of  important  measures 
he  participated  actively,  always  fearlessly  and  aggres- 
sively representing  what  he  believed  to  be  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of  his  own 
State. 

To  the  youth  of  America  the  career  of  Benjamin  Ryan 
Tillman  should  be  of  interest  It  will  be  worth  while  for 
them  to  remember  that  it  was  through  no  favor  of  good 
fortune  or  prestige  of  family  that  he  attained  his  high  po- 
sition in  the  councils  of  our  Government.  Neither  was  it 
personal  ambition  that  led  him  into  public  life.  He  saw 
the  need  of  public  reforms,  and,  although  the  task  was 
great  and  the  prospect  of  success  doubtful,  he  undertook 
it  without  hesitation  and  devoted  himself  without  reserve 
to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
He  had  few  of  the  advantages  of  school  education  but 
neglected  no  opportunity  for  the  -improvement  of  his 
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mind.  He  had  confidence  in  himself  and  accepted  his  own 
judgment  as  his  guide,  even  though  he  diverged  from  the 
course  and  methods  laid  down  by  American  political  lead- 
ers during  a  century  of  our  national  history. 

His  career,  emphasizes  the  value  of  practical  experience 
in  early  youth,  courage  to  undertake  a  difficult  task,  and 
willingness  to  be  a  nonconformist  when  sound  judgment 
and  high  motives  indicate  that  as  the  proper  course.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  in  American  political  history  an- 
other instance  of  a  man  whose  public  career  shows  ad- 
vancement direct  from  the  farm  to  the  governorship  and 
thence  to  the  United  States  Senate  solely  as  the  result  of 
individual  merit  and  ability. 
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Mr.  Speaker  :  Benjamin  Ryan  Tillman,  the  man  whose 
memory  we  to-day  honor,  was  bom  in  Edgefield  County, 
S.  C,  August  11,  1847.  He  was  a  son  of  Benjamin  Ryan 
TiUman  and  Sophia  Hancock,  and  was  the  youngest  of  11 
children. .  When  he  was  but  2  years  of  age  his  father  died, 
and  he  was  reared  by  his  mother  on  the  plantation  about 
12  miles  from  the  town  of  Edgefield.  He  studied  at  home 
under  private  tutors  until  he  was  14  years  of  age,  when 
he  attended  a  school  conducted  by  Mr.  George  Golphin,  a 
scholarly  man  who  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  having 
served  as  tutor  to  Senator  Butler,  Gen.  Mart  Gary,  and 
many  others  prominent  in  the  political  life  of  South  Caro- 
lina. In  July,  1864,  when  not  quite  17  years  of  age,  he  left 
school  and  volunteered  in  the  service  of  the  Confederate 
Army,  but  while  on  his  way  to  join  the  army  he  was  taken 
sick,  and  it  was  during  this  illness  that  he  lost  his  left  eye 
by  reason  of  the  formation  of  an  abscess.  For  two  years 
he  was  an  invalid.  Upon  his  recovery  he  went  to  Florida* 
where  he  spent  a  year,  returning  in  1868  to  Edgefield 
County,  where  he  engaged  in  farming.  While  thus  en- 
gaged Senator  Tuxman  devoted  his  leisure  time  to  study, 
in  his  own  language,  ''reading  everything  of  value  he 
could  lay  his  hands  upon."  He  had  the  most  retentive 
memory  of  any  man  I  ever  knew,  and  it  enabled  him  in 
recent  years  to  quote  from  the  poets  verses  he  had  not 
read  for  years.  Even  in  speeches  delivered  by  him  in 
early  life  this  familiarity  with  the  old  masters  was  evident, 
and  was  a  constant  source  of  surprise  to  those  who  knew 
that  he  had  not  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  college  or  uni- 
versity course. 
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[When,  in  1876,  the  white  people  of  South  Carolina  de- 
termined to  overthrow  the  rule  of  the  carpetbagger,  the 
scalawag,  and  the  negro,  Tuxman  participated  with  all 
the  force  and  aggressiveness  that  has  characterized  every 
effort  of  his  life.  He  organized  the  Red  Shirts  in  that 
community.  Under  Capt  A.  P.  Butler  he  participated  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Hamburg  riot;  and  on  that  occasion 
demonstrated  his  physical  courage  and  his  capacity  for 
leadership.  With  the  Edgefield  Hussars  he  started  to  the  . 
Ellenton  riot,  but  his  company  did  not  reach  there  in  time 
to  participate  in  the  fight 

With  the  redemption  of  the  State  from  negro  rule, 
TnxMAN  resumed  his  quiet  life  upon  the^farm,  and  from 
this  seclusion  did  not  emerge  until  1885,  when  he  went  to 
BennettsviUe,  S.  C,  as  a  delegate  to  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  South  Carolina  Agricultural  Society.  Toxman  had 
never  delivered  a  public  address,  but  upon  reaching  Ben- 
nettsviUe he  announced  that  he  was  going  to  address  the 
convention  and  would  have  something  out  of  the  ordinary 
to  say  to  the  delegates.  He  did  not  disappoint  them.  He 
pictured  the  poverty  of  the  farmers,  three-fourths  of 
whom  were  borrowing  money  upon  their  crops  before 
they  were  made,  and  with  fiery  eloquence  he  denounced 
the  State  officials  for  their  indifference  to  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  State.  He  urged  the  farmers  to  demand 
the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  school  worthy  of  the 
name,  in  connection  with  the  South  Carolina  College,  and 
to  require  the  board  of  agriculture  to  annually  hold  farm- 
ers' institutes  in  the  various  counties  of  the  State.  He 
spoke  for  an  hour,  and  when  he  concluded,  though  neither 
he  nor  his  hearers  realized  it,  he  had  started  a  revolution 
in  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

From  that  day,  August  5, 1885,  to  the  day  of  his  deaths 
July  3, 1918,  TnxMAN  occupied  the  center  of  the  political 
stage  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  story  of  his  public  life 
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is  the  story  of  the  political  life  of  the  State.  To  appre- 
ciate the  impression  made  by  his  Bennettsville  speech,  one 
has  to  understand  the  political  conditions  then  existing. 
Prior  to  the  Civil  War  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
was  ruled  by  a  small  group  of  men  of  great  intelligence 
and  of  high  character,  most  of  whom  resided  in  Charles- 
ton and  Columbia.  The  State  officials  were  generally 
selected  by  this  group  from  among  the  professional  men 
of  the  State.  The  one-horse  farmer  and  the  man  without 
social  standing  never  dreamed  of  his  having  the  right 
to  hold  office  and  he  even  entertained  some  doubt  as  to 
his  right  to  vote.  Certainly,  had  one  of  them  announced 
his  candidacy  for  office,  he  would  have  been  in  imminent 
danger  of  sequestration  in  an  asylum  for  the  insane.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  old  leaders,  their  heirs  and 
assigns,  immediately  resumed  their  control  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party;  but  as  there  was  a  majority  of  30,000 
negroes  of  voting  age,  the  Republican  Party,  composed 
of  the  negroes,  the  carpetbaggers,  and  the  scalawags, 
were  able  to  control  tjie  elections  and  did  run  the  State 
government  until  1876,  when  negro  rule  was  overthrown 
and  white  supremacy  established  for  all  time. 

Immediately  following  1876  there  was  a  natural  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  rank  and  ffie  of  the  people  to 
blindly  follow  the  leadership  of  the  men  who  had  con- 
trolled the  party  in  the  fight  for  the  redemption  of  the 
State.  Again  there  was  the  realization  that  any  division 
within  the  party  would  endanger  the  freedom  so  dearly 
purchased.  Consequently  any  criticism  of  the  conduct 
of  the  State  government  was  met  with  the  warning  that 
such  a  course  would  cause  a  division  in  the  party  and 
make  possible  a  recurrence  of  negro  rule  with  all  of  its 
horrors  and  outrages.  It  is  manifest  that  this  condition 
of  affairs  made  it  easy  for  the  old  leaders  to  perpetuate 
their  control  of  the  government.    Conditions  were  such 
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that  corruption  in  the  government  could  have  existed 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  people.  But  to  the  ever- 
lasting credit  of  those  in  control  it  must  be  said  that, 
notwithstanding  their  avtocratic  power  and  the  unlimited 
opportunity  for  misuse  of  that  power,  careful  and  even 
hostile  investigation  in  after  years  failed  to  disclose 
evidence  of  corruption  on  the  part  of  a  single  State  official. 
The  honesty  of  those  in  control  was  testified  to  by  Senator 
Tillman  in  an  address  delivered  in  the  Senate  in  1898, 
when  he  described  the  conditions  then  existing  in  the 
following  language: 

The  State  was  democratic  or  independent  in  national  politics^ 
but  it  was  aristocratic  in  local  affairs.  This  aristocracy,  be  it 
said  to  its  credit,  gave  to  the  State  as  good  governxnent,  so  far 
as  purity  and  honesty  is  concerned,  as  any  country  ever  had. 
But  a  prouder,  more  arrogant,  or  hot-headed  ruling  class  never 
existed. 

With  this  statement  of  the  political  conditions  one  can 
appreciate  the  sensation  caused  by  the  speech  of  Tillman 
at  Bennettsville  in  August,  1885.  Jt  brought  down  upon 
his  head  the  wrath  of  the  press  as  well  as  of  the  political 
leaders.  **  Farmer  Ben  ^  became  the  target  for  their  sa- 
tire and  abuse.  In  a  series  of  letters  he  defended  his 
course  and  urged  upon  the  farmers  of  the  State  his  sug- 
gestion to  establish  an  agricultural  college.  He  cited 
the  agricultural  colleges  of  Mississippi  and  of  Michigan 
as  proof  of  the  practicability  and  the  wisdom  of  his  sug- 
gestion, and  published  a  lot  of  data  secured  from  Stephen 
D.  Lee,  then  president  of  the  Mississippi  college.  His 
letters  enlisted  the  support  of  many  of  the  leading  farmers 
of  the  State,  who  in  the  spring  of  1886  held  a  convention 
at  which  resolutions  indorsing  his  views  were  adopted. 
As  the  desired  object  could  be  accomplished  only  by  leg- 
islation, it  was  inevitable  that  the  "Farmers*  Alliance," 
as  it  was  called,  should  take  an  interest  in  the  elections. 
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The  old  leaders,  however,  still  firmly  held  the  reins  and 
the  movement  had  not  attained  su£Bcient  momentum  to 
wrest  control  from  them. 

Tillman  continued  his  agitation,  delivering  addresses  in 
various  counties  of  the  State  during  the  year  1887.  In 
the  political  campaign  of  1888  the  farmers  endeavored 
to  induce  several  of  the  old  political  leaders  to  lead  their 
fight,  but  their  efforts  were  in  vain.  Two  years  later,  in 
the  spring  of  1890,  what  was  known  as  the  **  Shell  Mani- 
festo *'  was  issued,  a  document  that  became  the  platform 
of  the  reform  movement.  A  convention  followed  and 
Tillman  was  selected  as  the  nominee  for  governor.  At- 
torney General  Earle  and  Gen.  Bratton  were  later  selected 
as  the  nominees  of  the  faction  that  became  known  as  the 
Conservatives.  Of  the  seven  hundred  lawyers  of  the 
State  only  forty  were  known  to  be  supporters  of  Tillman. 
The  press  was  unanimously  opposed  to  him,  but  a  joint  de- 
bate was  held  in  every  county  of  the  State,  and  as  nearly 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  State  turned  out  to 
hear  the  speakers,  Tillman  was  able  to  present  his  cause 
to  the  people.  The  feeling  between  the  factions  became 
so  great  that  at  many  meetings  the  speakers  were  unable 
to  make  themselves  heard,  the  factions  engaging  in  a 
contest  to  see  which  could  cheer  their  champion  the  loud- 
est and  the  longest.  After  the  first  few  meetings  there 
was  never  any  doubt  about  the  result,  and  Tillman  was 
nominated,  carrying  all  but  four  counties  of  the  State. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  result,  the  opposition  placed  an 
independent  ticket  in  the  field  in  the  general  election,  but 
many  of  the  Conservative  leaders  of  the  opposition  failed 
to  support  the  independent  movement,  and  the  followers 
of  Tillman  were  even  more  determined,  the  result  being 
the  overwhelming  election  of  CapL  Tillman. 

In  this  campaign  Tillman  demonstrated  his  wonder- 
ful ability  as  a  stump  speaker.    Picturesque  figure  that 
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he  was,  with  his  Napoleonic  features,  shaded  by  his  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  he  never  failed  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  people.  In  this  campaign  he  spoke  to  the  people  in 
a  language  they  understood,  of  their  right  to  participate 
in  the  government  of  the  State,  and  not  merely  to  register 
the  will  of  others.  In  passionate  language  he  denounced 
the  editor  of  the  News  and  Courier,  Capt.  F.  W.  Dawson, 
the  brilliant  leader  of  the  opposition,  and  as  he  inveighed 
against  ring  rule  he  aroused  his  supporters  to  such  a 
fever  of  excitement  that  many  of  them  were  willing  to 
fight  for  him,  and,  if  need  be,  to  die  for  him.  His  wonder- 
ful success  as  a  public  speaker  is  the  more  remarkable 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  was  thirty-six  years  old  when 
he  delivered  his  first  public  address  at  Bennettsville,  and 
had  he  entered  public  life  as  early  as  do  most  men  it  is 
interesting  to  speculate  upon  the  degree  of  perfection  he 
might  have  attained.  As  it  was,  I  do  not  believe  he  had 
an  equal. 

During  TnxMAN's  first  term  as  governor  he  was  unable 
to  accomplish  many  of  the  reforms  he  advocated  because 
of  the  lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  legislature, 
a  majority  of  whom  were  his  supporters.  In  1882  he 
asked  for  reelection  and  in  the  campaign  that  followed 
designated  many  of  the  legislators  as  mere  **  driftwood  ** 
and  urged  the  people  to  elect  a  legislature  that  would 
support  him. 

For  reelection  he  was  opposed  by  one  of  the  ablest  men 
in  the  State,  ex-Gov.  John  C.  Sheppard.  As  in  the  pre- 
vious campaign,  factional  feeling  ran  high,  there  being 
as  dear  a  division  between  the  Tillmanites  and  anti- 
Tillmanites  as  there  is  between  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans. The  joint  debates  drew  tremendous  audiences  and 
the  feeling  was  so  intense  that  men  came  armed,  and  only 
the  coolness  of  the  candidates  prevented  great  loss  of  life. 
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Tillman  was  reelected  and  very  few  anti-Tillmanites  were 
fleeted  to  the  legislature. 

Of  his  service  as  governor  it  is  fair  to  quote  from  his 
last  message  to  the  legislature  what  he  regarded  as  the 
achievements  of  his  administrations : 

First  The  erection  and  endowment  of  Clemson  College. 

Second.  The  overthrow  of  the  Coosaw  monopoly. 

Third.  The  just  and  equitable  assessment  of  taxes  on 
railroads  and  other  corporations  and  the  victory  in  the 
courts  compelling  them  to  pay. 

Fourth.  The  passage  of  the  dispensary  law  and  the 
destruction  of  the  barrooms. 

Fifth.  Refunding  of  the  State  debt,  which  saved  $78,000 
a  year  in  interest 

Sixth.  The  establishment  of  Winthrop  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial College  for  Women. 

Seventh.  Election  of  the  railroad  commission  by  the 
people  and  allowing  them  to  fix  passenger  and  freight 
rates. 

Eighth.  The  inauguration  of  the  primary  system  of 
party  nominations  for  all  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  people. 

The  student  will  search  in  vain  for  a  record  of  achieve- 
ment by  any  South  Carolina  executive  to  compare  with 
this  record  of  constructive  reforms.  The  unfriendly  critic 
may  criticize  the  establishment  of  the  dispensary  system, 
but  as  we  now  look  back  upon  it  and  recall  that  its  estab- 
lishment meant  the  abolishment  of  the  barroom  we  must 
concede  that  it  was  a  long  step  toward  the  prohibition  of 
the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors.  In  theory  the  plan  was  pos- 
sibly the  best  solution  of  the  problem,  if  liquors  were  to 
be  sold  under  any  system  at  all,  but  in  practice  it  failed 
because  of  the  inability  to  divorce  the  liquor  business 
from  the  politics  of  a  State,  and  the  dispensary  system 
soon  became  so  corrupt  that  men  who  at  heart  were  not 
in  favor  of  prohibition  were  only  too  glad  of  an  oppor- 
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tunity  to  vote  for  prohibition  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  dish 
pensary  system. 

But  no  man  can  question  the  beneficial  effect  of  the 
other  constructive  reforms  above  enumerated.  Tuxman 
by  his  eloquence  aroused  the  people  to  a  realization  of 
their  right  to  participate  in  the  government  of  the  State, 
and  then  through  the  primary  system  he  furnished  them 
the  means  to  exercise  that  right.  But  he  did  not  stop 
there.  Having  placed  this  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  with  the  vision  of  a  statesman  he  recognized  that 
the  greatest  safeguard  against  the  abuse  of  such  power 
was  the  education  of  .the  people,  and  therefore,  in  addi- 
tion to  extending  the  common  schools,  he  established  dur- 
ing his  administration  the  Clemson  College  for  boys  and 
the  Winthrop  College  for  girls.  Much  of  the  material  and 
moral  progress  of  South  Carolina  during  the  last  20  years 
can  be  traced  to  the  beneficent  influence  of  these  two  in- 
stitutions that  will  ever  stand  as  enduring  monuments  to 
the  memory  of  Gov.  Tu-lman. 

During  his  first  campaign  for  governor,  TnxMAN,  in 
closing  his  speech  at  Anderson,  S.  C,  said: 

How  many  of  you  can  look  back  and  recaU  the  names  of  South 
Carolina's  governors?  Take  out  the  names  of  the  seven  since  1876. 
and  with  the  exception  of  Hayne,  McDuffie,  and  Hammond  the 
names  of  the  rest  are  written  in  sand.  I  do  not  want  to  be  such 
a  governor.  My  aspiration  is  higher  and  holier  than  that.  I 
would  like  to  be  a  governor  to  whom  after  ages  will  look  back 
and  say  that  he  was  a  **  Carolinian  and  a  patriot." 

When  one  considers  the  far-reaching  beneficial  effects 
of  the  achievements  above  enumerated,  he  must  conclude 
that  the  ambition  of  Toxman  was  gratified;  that  after  ages 
will  look  back  upon  his  administrations,  and  looking  back 
will  say  "  He  was  a  Carolinian  and  a  patriot." 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  second  term  as  governor  Tux- 
man  opposed  Senator  M.  C.  Butler,  who  was  seeking  re- 
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election  to  the  United  States  Senate.  His  hold  upon  the 
people  was  as  strong  as  ever,  and  he  was  easily  elected 
over  his  opponent  From  the  day  that  Tillman  entered 
the  Senate  he  impressed  himself  upon  the  Nation  just  as 
he  had  upon  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  His  first  speech 
in  that  body  was  delivered  to  a  crowded  Senate  and  a 
crowded  gallery  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  the  entire  country.  In  many  respects  it  resembled  his 
first  public  speech  at  Bennettsville,  in  1885.  As  on  that 
occasion,  the  conditions  were  ripe  for  the  appearance  of 
a  Tillman.  In  the  South  and  West  there  was  great  un- 
rest and  great  dissatisfaction  with-  the  administration  of 
Cleveland,  and  there  had  begun  the  agitation  that  cul- 
minated in  the  free-silver  fight  of  1896.  Tillman  took  the 
fight  of  the  farmers  to  the  Senate.  Announcing  that  he 
was  not  familiar  with  the  proprieties  of  the  Senate  and 
that  he  intended  to  use  plain,  blunt  words,  he  proceeded 
to  denounce  Cleveland  as  no  President  had  ever  been  de- 
nounced in  the  Senate  Chamber.  He  pictured  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  agricultural  sections  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  result  of  the  low  prices  for  farm  products,  and 
charged  the  existence  in  Wall  Street  of  a  group  of  men 
who  controlled  the  credit  of  the  country,  and  thus  the 
destinies  of  the  people.  The  speech  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country.  The  Nation  seemed  about  to  divide 
itself,  as  South  Carolina  had,  into  Tillmanite  and  anti- 
Tillmanite  camps.  Pitchfork  Ben  became  the  target  of 
the  editorial  writers  of  the  East,  who  declared  that,  by 
the  language  he  used,  he  had  disgraced  the  Senate.  The 
West,  however,  hailed  him  as  a  fearless  exponent  of  the 
evils  they  believed  to  exist. 

In  the  Senate  the  effect  of  his  speech  was  to  cause  his 
colleagues  to  conclude  that,  while  he  was  rough  and  rude 
in  his  manner  of  speech,  he  was  a  man  of  extraordi- 
nary ability,  whose  acquaintance  might  with  profit  be 
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cultivated.  And  as  they  learned  to  know  him  they  came 
to  know  that  he  was  absolutely  honest  and  sincere,  and 
within  a  very  short  time  he  had  won  the  genuine  affection 
of  the  leaders  of  both  parties  in  the  Senate.  He  loved  to 
participate  in  the  debates,  and  was  always  a  dangerous 
opponent  because  of  his  fund  of  information,  his  quick 
mind,  and  his  ready  wit.  The  man  who  interrupted  him 
while  he  was  speaking  always  regretted  it.  The  rules  of 
the  Senate  were  always  a  source  of  irritation  to  him. 
Shorfly  after  his  service  began  he  started  to  speak  on  a 
live  subject  in  which  he  was  greafly  interested,  but  which 
bore  no  direct  relation  to  the  pending  bill.  A  Senator 
who  desired  to  prevent  his  speaking  arose  and  asked, 
••Mr.  President,  what  is  before  the  Senate?"  **I  am 
before  the  Senate,*'  said  Tillman,  and  while  his  interro- 
gator was  counting  the  casualties  Tillman  proceeded  to 
finish  his  speech. 

He  knew  litOe  of  parliamentary  law  and  cared  less. 
The  truth  is  that  Tillman  had  no  regard  for  any  kind  of 
law.  In  his  consideration  of  a  proposition  there  was  but 
one  question,  **  Is  it  just?  '*  If  he  became  convinced  that 
the  object  sought  to  be  accomplished  was  a  just  and  right- 
eous one,  he  was  impatient  of  any  interference  by  any  law, 
rule,  or  regulation. 

With  this  indifference  to  law,  and  with  the  absolute 
power  that  he  wielded  while  governor,  the  salvation  of 
the  people  was,  that  Tillman  acted  always  from  impulse, 
and  Tillman's  impulses  were  always  good. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  refer  to  his  many  achievements 
in  the  Senate.  He  often  referred  to  his  fight  in  the  Fifty- 
seventh  Congress  to  compel  recognition  of  South  Caro- 
lina's claim  against  the  Federal  Government  for  money 
loaned  by  the  State  in  the  War  of  1812.  By  tiiis,  $386,000 
of  the  State's  bonds  held  by  the  Federal  Government  as 
a  debt  against  the  State  were  canceled,  and  $89,137.36 
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was  returned  to  the  State  treasury  in  cash.  That  was  a 
memorable  fight,  because  it  involved  the  two  most  pic- 
turesque figures  in  Congressional  life — ^Farmer  I^n  Till- 
man and  Uncle  Joe  Cannon.  Mr.  Cannon,  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  refused  to  agree 
to  the  Senate  amendment  to  an  appropriation  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  of  the  South  Carolina  daim. 
Tillman  got  the  floor  in  the  Senate  and  declared  that, 
unless  the  conferees  agreed  to  it,  the  other  appropriation 
bills  not  yet  passed  would  never  pass,  because  he  intended 
to  talk  from  then  until  12  o'clock  the  next  day,  March 
4,  when  the  Congress  must  adjourn.  At  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning  Tillman  seemed  able  to  make  good  his  threat 
and  rather  than  provoke  an  extra  session  Mr.  Cannon 
yielded. 

During  the  control  of  the  Senate  by  the  Republicans 
Tillman  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  railroad-rate  bill, 
and  his  successful  handling  of  it  won  the  commendation 
of  his  colleagues. 

His  exposure  of  the  frauds  of  the  armor-plate  manufac- 
turers finally  led  to  the  construction  by  the  Government 
of  its  own  armor-plate  plant 

He  established  the  Charleston  Navy  Yard  and  has  con- 
sistently labored  for  its  development 

As  chairman  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  he  devoted 
his  time  and  talents  to  the  development  of  the  Navy,  and 
he  lived  to  see  his  efforts  rewarded  by  (he  demonstration 
of  naval  e£Qciency  in  the  world  war  that  has  won  the 
plaudits  of  the  Nation. 

As  a  legislator  Tillman  possessed  what,  unfortunately, 
many  legislators  do  not  possess — the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions. Former  Senator  Bailey,  who  for  years  sat  by 
the  side  of  Tillman  in  the  Senate,  declares  that  Thxman 
was  not  only  the  truest  man  he  ever  knew,  but  one  of  the 
most  courageous.    Mr.  Bailey  states  that  when  the  Senate 
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was  about  to  vote  on  the  question  of  expelling  Senator 
Lorimer  that  Tillman  sent  for  him,  and  when  he  went  to 
his  office  he  saw  about  100  telegrams  piled  upon  his  desk. 
Tillman  handed  him  about  a  dozen  of  them  to  read.  The 
messages  from  South  Carolinians  declared  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  were  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  Lori- 
mer should  be  imseated  and  that  if  he  failed  to  vote 
to  expel  him  it  would  endanger  his  reelection  to  the  Sen- 
ate. Tillman  told  him  that  a  man  who  was  very  dose  to 
him  had  come  to  Washington  that  morning  to  advise  him 
that  if  he  voted  against  expulsion  he  could  not  be  re- 
elected. Bailey  said  he  knew  how  anxious  Tillman  was 
to  be  reelected  because  of  his  interest  in  pending  prob- 
lems and  stated,  **  Tillman,  that  is  a  question  you  must 
submit  to  your  own  conscience  and  I  have  no  right  to  ad- 
vise you."  "  I  expected  you  to  say  that,"  said  Tillman. 
^  I  have  submitted  it  to  my  conscience,  and  whether  I  be 
right  or  wrong,  on  the  record  before  us  I  do  not  believe 
the  man  should  be  expelled,  and  whatever  be  the  conse- 
quences I  shall  not  vote  to  unseat  him."  He  went  to  the 
Senate  Chamber  and  voted  his  convictions.  Many  South 
Carolinians  differed  with  him,  but  they  had  an  abiding 
confidence  in  the  honesty  of  Ben  Tillman  and  respected 
his  courage,  and  I  doubt  whether  his  vote  in  this  case 
alienated  a  single  friend. 

Tillman's  service  in  the  Senate  quickly  made  him  a 
national  figure  and  he  was  in  great  demand  as  a  public 
speaker.  It  was  Champ  Clark,  Speaker  of  this  House, 
who  first  suggested  to  a  chautauqua  organization  that 
Tillman  should  be  induced  to  go  upon  the  lecture  plat- 
form. They  succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  go  upon  a 
lecture  tour,  and  thirty  days  after  he  started  the  presi- 
dent of  the  organization  advised  Mr.  Clark  that  Tillman 
was  the  best  drawing  card  they  had.  While  he  had  sev- 
eral lectures,  his  lecture  upon  the  race  problem  attracted 
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most  attention.  Through  this  lecture  he  undoubtedly 
presented  to  the  people  of  the  North  more  clearly  than 
did  any  other  man  the  view  of  the  South  upon  this  ques- 
tion. But  while  rendering  his  section  a  service^  the 
fatigue  of  the  travel,  after  an  arduous  session,  weakened 
him  physically  and  contributed  to  his  physical  break- 
down. He  was  stricken  with  paralysis.  From  this  stroke 
he  recovered,  and  while  he  did  not  regain  his  former 
strength  he  continued  his  active  service  in  the  Senate 
until  three  days  before  his  death  on  July  third  of  this 
year.  The  last  day  he  spent  in  his  office  I  visited  him  and 
he  read  to  me  a  letter  he  was  about  to  send  to  Bennetts- 
ville,  S.  C,  to  be  read  at  the  senatorial  campaign  meeting 
scheduled  for  the  following  day.  I  think  this  was  the  last 
political  act  of  his  life,  and  so  as  the  curtain  went  up  on 
his  political  career  at  Bennettsville  in  1885  with  this 
letter  the  curtain  fell  upon  his  political  career  in  July, 
1918.  The  intervening  years  he  had  crowded  to  the 
utmost  with  service  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  and 
I  make  bold  to  say  that  when  the  history  of  this  period 
is  written  the  historian  of  the  future,  freed  from  the 
prejudice  engendered  by  political  contests,  will  say  not 
only  that  he  was  ""  a  Carolinian  and  a  patriot,**  but  he  will 
say  that  Benjamin  Ryan  Tillman  was  the  greatest  man 
that  South  Carolina  has  produced. 

So  much  for  his  political  life.  I  must  speak  of  his  pri- 
vate life,  because  great  as  was  my  admiration  for  him  as 
governor  and  Senator  greater  still  was  my  love  for  him 
as  a  man.  In  1868  he  married  Miss  Sallie  A.  Stark,  of 
Elbert,  Ga.,  and  to  this  union  were  born  six  children,  five 
of  whom  are  living — ^Benjamin  Ryan  TUlman,  jr.;  Capt 
Henry  Gumming  Tillman;  Mrs.  Lona  Tillman  Moore; 
Mrs.  Sophia  Tillman  Hughes;  and  Mrs.  Sallie  Mae  Till- 
man Shuler. 
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I  have  never  known  a  man  more  devoted  to  his  family 
than  was  Senator  TnjLMAN.  His  devotion  to  his  wife  was 
the  devotion  of  a  boy  to  his  sweetheart,  and  when  forced 
by  circumstances  to  be  separated  from  her  for  even  a  day 
he  was  the  unhappiest  man  on  earth.  On  one  occasion 
while  accompanying  him  to  his  office  he  informed  me  that 
that  day  was  the  anniversary  of  his  wedding,  and  I  shall 
n^ver  forget  with  what  sincerity  he  spoke  of  the  happiness 
of  his  married  life.  When  in  Washington  Mrs.  Tillman 
spent  every  afternoon  in  his  office,  and  to  her  Senator 
TnxMAN  would  submit  his  problems  and  invariably  be 
guided  by  her  wise  counsel. 

During  recent  years  there  was  hardly  a  day  during  the 
sessions  of  Congress  that  I  did  not  either  visit  his  office 
or  speak  with  him  over  the  telephone.  I  came  to  love 
him,  and  in  return  he  treated  me  as  he  would  one  of  his 
sons.  As  I  learned  to  know  him  I  wondered  how,  even 
in  the  heat  of  political  contests,  his  enemies  misjudged 
him  as  they  did.  I  saw  his  finer  qualities,  his  love  of 
truth,  and  his  hatred  of  hypocrisy;  his  love  of  his  fellow 
man  and  his  sympathy  for  the  downtrodden  and  the  un- 
fortunate; his  chivalrous  respect  for  women  and  his  love 
of  children.  I  learned,  too,  of  his  simple  but  firm  faith 
in  a  Supreme  Being,  and  to-day,  as  I  recall  how  in  daily 
life  he  practiced  religion,  I  have  an  abiding  confidence 
that  a  just  and  merciful  God  has  granted  to  him  that 
eternal  rest  to  which  a  life  of  service  justly  entitles  him. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  For  40  years  John  C.  Calhoun  so  thor- 
oughly dominated  politics  in  South  Carolina  that  it  was 
said,  **  When  Calhoun  took  snuff  the  State  sneezed."  One 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  volatile-minded  and  chival- 
rous people  of  South  Carolina  is  hero  worship.  They 
idolized  Calhoun  for  nearly  half  a  century.  They  fol- 
lowed Gen.  Hampton  from  1876  to  1890,  and  they  gave 
their  indorsement  to  the  late  Senator  Tuxman  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

An  adequate  review  of  the  activities  of  Senator  Tuxman 
in  South  Carolina,  from  the  day  that  he  began  his  agita- 
tion for  certain  reforms  in  the  educational  and  govern- 
mental systems  of  the  State  until,  weary  with  the  warfare, 
he  yielded  himself  in  defeat  to  the  unconquered  master  of 
man,  would  require  the  services  of  an  historian  rather 
than  that  of  the  eulogist  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  move- 
ment in  the  politics  of  the  State  which  gave  Senator  Tnju- 
MAN  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  fiery  and  rugged 
eloquence  was  the  inevitable  outgrowth  of  conditions 
which  had  long  existed  and  which  were  the  results  of  a 
situation  peculiar  to  the  State. 

Senator  Tillmak  first  attracted  attention  to  himself  by 
a  series  of  articles  in  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier,  in 
which  he  advocated  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for 
industrial  and  technical  education.  These  articles  drew 
the  fire  of  the  able  editor  of  that  paper,  the  late  CapL 
F.  W.  Dawson.  Those  who  followed  these  brilliant  ex- 
changes were  quick  to  see  that  each  gladiator  found  in  the 
other  a  f oeman  worthy  of  his  steel,  and  that  in  the  hitherto 
comparatively  unknown  Thxman  there  lay  genius  for 
leadership  which  would  have  to  be  reckoned  with. 
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In  1885  he  delivered,  at  a  farmers*  convention,  a  speech 
which  caught  the  ears  of  a  large  and  discontented  element 
of  the  State  and  created  a  standing  interest  in  the  un-- 
couth  but  earnest  man  from  the  hill  country  of  the  State. 
This  element  made  a  strong  fight  for  control  of  the  State 
government  in  1888,  but  was  unsuccessful.  In  1890  they 
called  a  convention,  known  locally  as  the  March  conven- 
tion, and  nominated  Capt  Tillman  their  candidate  for 
governor.  Those  who  opposed  this  movement,  which  was 
not  strictly  an  agrarian  movement,  but  was  rather  a  move- 
ment representing  a  protest  and  certain  demands,  agreed 
upon  Attorney  General  Joseph  H.  Earle  and  Gen.  John  B. 
Bratton,  a  brigadier  general  in  the  Confederate  Army, 
both  men  of  the  highest  character,  courage,  patriotism, 
and  ability,  to  represent  them  in  the  contest 

The  campaign  began  at  Greenville  in  June  of  that  year, 
and  joint  debates  were  held  in  every  county  in  the  State. 
Never  perhaps  in  any  State  in  the  Union  have  there  been 
witnessed  such  scenes  of  enthusiasm  and  bitterness,  of 
crimination  and  recrimination,  of  sharp  attack  and 
sharper  counterattack.  However,  it  became  very  soon  ap- 
parent that  the  people  had  discovered  another  idol,  and 
that  a  tidal  wave  was  sweeping  the  State  from  the  moun- 
tain to  the  seaboard,  and  that  the  election  of  CapL  Till- 
man and  his  followers  was  inevitable. 

CapL  Tillman  was  elected  governor  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  and  immediately  upon  his  induction  into  the 
office  of  governor  he  set  about  to  put  into  law  the  reforms 
which  he  had  so  vigorously  and  with  such  masterful  and 
powerful  eloquence  advocated  upon  the  stump. 

He  was  fought  with  intense  bitterness  at  every  point 
The  press  of  the  State  was  almost  unanimous  against  him 
and  his  program;  practically  every  lawyer  fought  him, 
and  what  has  since  become  known  as  big  business  was 
violently  against  him,  but  he  had  the  support  of  that 
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class  of  citizenship  which  is  frequently  referred  to  as  the 
middle  class,  and  he  was  reelected  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  in  1892.  And  with  a  legislature  which  had  finally 
become  friendly  to  him  he  succeeded  during  his  incum- 
bency as  governor  in  the  establishment  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  at  Fort  Hill,  the  old  home  of  Cal- 
houn. In  addition  to  this,  the  normal  and  industrial  col- 
lege for  women,  known  as  Winthrop  College,  was  estab- 
lished, and  which  is  now  regarded  as  foremost  in  the  Na- 
tion of  institutions  of  its  character.  It  was  during  his 
term  as  governor  that  the  dispensary  law,  an  important 
method  for  the  control  of  the  liquor  traffic,  was  put  into 
operation,  a  system  which  proved  conclusively  that  liquor 
makes  bad  morals  and  bad  government.  It  was  during 
this  time  that  the  primary  system  for  the  nomination  of 
candidates  for  public  office  from  the  United  States  Sen- 
ator down  to  township  commissioner  was  inaugurated. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  equalize  taxation  and  a  spectacu- 
lar contest  between  the  chief  executive  and  certain  large 
corporations  took  place  with  the  result  in  favor  of  the 
chief  executive. 

These  and  many  other  reforms  have  profoundly  affected 
the  course  of  affairs  in  the  State  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  while  yet  a  subject  of  controversy  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  preponderance  of  judgment  will  war- 
rant the  statement  that  the  four  years  of  Senator  Tillman 
as  governor  of  the  State  witnessed  more  constructive  and 
far-reaching  legislation  than  had  ever  been  given  to  the 
State  before  in  a  like  period  of  time.  All  credit  for  this, 
however,  can  not  be  given  in  justice  to  Senator  Tillman, 
for  he  was  surrounded  in  his  counsels  by  earnest  and  far- 
seeing  men,  and  yet  it  would  be  equally  unfair  to  deny 
that  the  larger  share  of  credit  belongs  to  his  genius  for 
leadership  and  constructive  suggestion. 
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The  historian  will  likely  say  that  the  reform  movement* 
or,  as  it  is  more  frequently  referred  to,  '^The  Tillman 
movement,**  was  strong  and  helpful  in  the  thoroughness 
with  which  it  taught  the  people  their  power,  and  weak  in 
its  failure,  as  thoroughly,  to  teach  them  how  to  use  that 
power.  If  the  program  of  the  reform  movement  at  that 
time  had  included  the  logical  sequence  of  all  that  it  stood 
for,  it  should  have  provided  for  a  more  effective  system 
of  public  education,  because  the  possession  of  power  with- 
out a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  proper  and  correct  use 
of  it  is  most  dangerous.  Calmly  reviewing  the  events  of 
those  stirring  days,  and  the  conditions  that  made  these 
events  possible,  and  the  results  that  have  come  from 
them^  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  they  were  a  neces- 
sary process  in  the  evolution  of  popular  government  in 
the  State  and  that  genuine  democracy  was  advanced  by 
them. 

The  biographer  is  likely  to  say  that  Senator  Tuxman's 
most  conspicuous  service  to  the  people  was  rendered  as  a 
State  rather  than  as  a  national  leader.  It  was  in  State 
affairs  that  his  leadership  was  most  conspicuous  and  ag- 
gressive, and  he  will  live  longest  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
for  his  work  in  State  matters.  His  name  is  indissolvably 
linked  with  the  two  great  industrial  colleges  for  men  and 
women.  They,  in  themselves,  are  sufScient  to  place  Sena- 
tor TnxMAN  on  the  very  highest  pedestal  of  statesman- 
ship. These  colleges  are  performing  a  service  for  the 
young  men  and  the  young  women  of  the  State  whose 
value  can  not  be  estimated. 

And  the  primary  system,  crude  as  it  was,  and  is  still, 
has  nevertheless  brought  the  people  in  more  direct  con- 
trol of  their  government,  and  will  always  be  looked  upon 
as  a  monument  of  his  work.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the 
genuine  democracy  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  was  the 
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basis  of  his  long  and  remarkable  domination  of  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

In  1894  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate  against  Gen.  Matthew  Calbraith  Butler,  who  for 
18  years  had  represented  the  State  in  the  United  States 
Senate  with  signal  ability  and  vitality.  Again  the  State 
was  shaken  from  the  mountains  to  the  seaboard  with  the 
fury  of  the  cbntest,  but  the  result  was  never  in  doubt  and 
Senator  Thjlman  was  elected  by  a  tremendous  majority. 

A  study  of  the  contest  will  show  the  force  and  power  of 
Senator  Tillman  in  middle  life.  No  one  who  witnessed 
them  can  ever  forget  his  almost  uncanny  recognition  of  a 
psychological  moment  when  addressing  a  popular  audi- 
ence. As  a  stump  speaker  he  was  absolutely  irresistible 
and  without  an  equal.  His  vocabulary  was  thoroughly 
Anglo-Saxon,  pure  and  pointed,  the  right  word  always  in 
the  right  place.  He  was  a  student  of  the  classics  and 
learned  deeply  from  them.  His  style  was  volcanically 
explosive,  and  hence  almost  irresistible,  while  his  man- 
nerisms were  unique  and  original.  His  gesticulation  was 
awkward  but  effective.  His  facial  expression  was  a 
powerful  asset  to  him  as  a  speaker,  and  his  voice,  a  high 
tenor,  had  great  carrying  power  and  was  the  ideal  out- 
door speaking  voice. 

It  is  not  recorded  that  he  ever  quailed  or  hesitated  be- 
fore a  dangerous  situation,  or  that  he  was  ever  hit  when 
he  could  not  strike  back  at  least  a  little  harder.  Others 
have  imitated  him  and  his  methods  with  some  degree  of 
success,  but  his  place  as  a  campaigner  before  popular 
audiences  will  long  remain  all  his  own. 

It  had  been  the  wish  of  many  of  his  friends  that  in  his 
own  way  he  might  preserve  for  posterity  his  recollection 
and  impression  of  the  remarkable  scenes  of  which  he  was 
chief  actor,  and  it  is  stiU  the  hope  of  his  friends  that  a 
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competent  and  impartial  biographer  may  rescue  from 
forgetfulness  these  scenes. 

It  was  not  long  after  Senator  Tuxmak  took  his  seat  as 
a  Senator  that  he  attracted  national  attention  by  a  bitter 
and  spectacular  attack  upon  the  Cleveland  administra- 
tion. These  were  the  days  when  the  agitation  for  free 
silver  began  to  take  possession  of  the  imagination  of  the 
South  and  the  West,  which  were  then  suffering  from  stag- 
nation in  business  and  from  extremely  low  prices  for 
farm  products.  His  declaration,  **  Sixteen  to  one  or 
bust,**  became  a  classic  in  the  campaign  of  1896,  when 
Gold  V.  Silver  fought  their  final  contest  for  supremacy  in 
this  country.  From  the  day  of  this  speech  until  his  last 
appearance  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  he  was  a  marked 
man.  As  he  grew  in  experience  and  in  age,  and  when 
responsibility  began  to  rest  more  and  more  heavily  upon 
him,  he  gradually,  as  is  usual  in  all  cases,  began  to  grow 
more  and  more  conservative  and  more  and  more  inclined 
to  tolerate  the  opinions  of  others.  His  contact  with  the 
brainiest  men  of  the  Nation  was  a  great  training  for  him, 
and  his  breadth  of  vision  increased  with  his  more  com- 
prehensive understanding  of  the  problems  and  of  the 
variety  and  conflicting  interests  of  a  great  Republic. 

Senators  of  the  type  of  Chandler,  of  New  Hampshire; 
the  scholarly  Senator  Hoar  and  his  equally  able  colleague. 
Senator  Lodge;  the  brilliant  Senator  Spooner;  the  gen- 
tlemanly and  dignified  Senator  Hale  soon  discovered  in 
the  new  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  whose  large  brown 
eye  blazed  with  the  love  of  combat,  an  intellect,  a  cour- 
age, and  wisdom,  and  a  knowledge  worthy  of  the  best 
traditions  of  the  greatest  legislative  body  in  the  world. 
He  was  not  long  in  establishing  his  right  of  leadership  in 
this  body  of  great  men,  and  this  he  held  without  dispute 
until  the  fatal  disease  which  was  his  undoing  laid  its 
hands  upon  him.    Four  times  he  was  elected  to  the  Sen- 
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ate  by  the  almost  unanimous  vote  of  his  people,  and  even 
his  bitterest  enemies  must  and  do  concede  that  his  atti- 
tude as  a  Senator,  in  almost  every  instance,  was  represen- 
tative of  the  majority  thought  of  his  State.  He  had  a 
most  highly  developed  capacity  for  divining  public 
opinion,  but  likewise  had  a  capacity  in  an  equal  degree 
toward  making  public  opinion.  He  was  more  generally 
a  leader  of  thought  than  a  follower  of  it  His  mind  was 
of  the  imperious  kind;  he  dominated  everything  about 
him.    He  loved  power,  but  he  did  not  abuse  it 

No  man  in  the  history  of  the  State,  save  Calhoun  alone, 
so  completely  and  for  so  long  a  time  held  his  sway  over 
its  people,  and  this  was  not  due  to  his  personal  popularity, 
for,  while  he  had  warm  and  loyal  friends,  he  was  not  of 
the  type  whose  success  was  due  to  a  personal  following. 
He  won  his  way  by  sheer  force  of  intellect  and  courage 
and  the  belief  of  his  followers  in  his  patriotism  and  hon- 
esty.   They  trusted  him  without  stint 

The  home  life  of  Senator  Tillman  was  beautiful.  His 
passionate  love  for  flowers,  his  deep  and  abiding  devo- 
tion to  his  family  are  well  known.  His  roughness  of  man- 
ner and  speech  were  more  apparent  than  real.  Under  the 
rough  exterior  there  was  a  kindly  heart  Children  loved 
him,  and  the  intuition  of  children  is  unerring  in  its 
accuracy. 

This  hastily  prepared  glimpse  of  the  character  and 
service  of  this  great  man  is  all  too  brief,  but  eulogy  can 
not  do  him  justice.  That  must  be  left  to  the  biogra- 
pher. May  he  be  fair  and  competent,  that  the  generations 
to  come  may  be  able  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
place  in  history  which  Senator  Tillman  shall  fill. 
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ADJOURNMENT. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Byrnes  of  South  Caro- 
lina). In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  resolution 
heretofore  adopted  the  House  will  now  stand  adjourned. 

Accordingly,  at  2  o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.  m.,  the  House 
adjourned  untQ  to-morrow,  Monday,  December  16,  1918, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


Monday,  December  16, 1918. 
A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Waldorf,  its  enroll- 
ing clerk,  announced  that  the  Senate  had  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  expresses  its  profound  sorrow  in  the 
death  of  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Rtan  Tillman,  late  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
deceased  the  Senate,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  heretofore  made, 
assembles  to  enable  his  associates  to  pay  proper  tribute  to  his 
high  character  and  distinguished  public  services. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate  these  resolutions  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  mark  of  further  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  deceased  the  Senate  do  now  adjourn. 
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DEATH  OF  HON.  JACOB  HAROLD  GALLINGER 


Proceedings  in  the  Senate 

Monday,  August  19, 1918. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Forrest  J.  Prettyman,  D.  D.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  as  we  come  before  Thee  at  the  beginning 
of  this  session  our  hearts  are  saddened  because  of  the 
going  away  of  one  of  the  lofty  men  of  our  national  life — 
a  man  who  has  lived  among  us  with  unsullied  character; 
who  has  borne  himself  with  the  dignity  of  a  Senator,  with 
the  honor  of  a  man,  with  the  grace  of  a  Christian;  whose 
counsel  was  wise;  whose  chaste  spirit  has  refined  the 
spirit  of  the  Nation.  We  bless  Thee  for  his  life  and  char- 
acter and  ministry  among  us. 

We  pray  that  we  may  feel  an  added  sense  of  respon- 
sibility as  these  men  who  have  been  tried  through  the 
years  are  taken  from  us,  and  that  we  may,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  measure  up  to  the  ever-increasing  responsibilities 
of  this  high  office. 

Hear  us  in  our  prayer;  direct  us  to-day  in  the  affairs 
that  may  confront  us;  help  us  to  solve  our  national  prob- 
lems in  the  fear  of  God;  and  bring  us  to  ultimate  victory 
and  success.    For  Christ's  sake.    Amen. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  painful  duty  this 
morning  to  announce  the  death  of  our  late  colleague, 
Jacob  H.  Gallinger,  the  senior  Senator  from  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire.    He  passed  away  from  life  on  the  17th 
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of  this  month  in  a  sanitarium  at  Franklin,  N.  H.,  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  after  a  service  of  27  years 
in  this  body. 

Mr.  Gallinger's  death  is  especially  sad  and  painful  to 
me  from  the  fact  that  I  have  been  associated  with  him  so 
long  in  the  public  service.  We  were  associates  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  Forty-ninth  and  Fiftieth 
Congresses,  and  I  have  been  associated  with  him  in  this 
body  since  the  4th  of  March,  1895.  During  a  large  share 
of  that  time  we  were  both  members  of  one  of  the  most 
important  committees  of  the  Senate,  and  I  learned  to 
know  the  Senator  intimately  and  well.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  industrious  and  energetic  Menibers  of  this  body, 
always  vigilant  and  active  in  the  public  interest;  and  he 
set  an  example  to  all  of  us  who  served  with  him,  and  to 
those  who  are  coming  after  us,  as  one  of  the  most  efficient 
public  servants  that  this  country  has  ever  had. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  late  Senator  passed  away  in 
the  fullness  of  his  years,  his  death  is  a  great  loss  not  only 
to  his  State  but  to  our  common  country  and  to  this  body. 
We  shall  miss  him.  He  was  always  active,  always  vigi- 
lant, always  attentive  to  his  public  duties. 

On  some  future  occasion  this  body  no  doubt  will  take 
proceedings  to  commemorate  in  a  more  full  and  complete 
manner  his  life  and  his  services.  On  this  occasion  I  shall 
not  take  up  the  time  of  the  Senate  further  than  to  offer 
the  resolutions  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have 
read. 

The  PREsroENT  pro  tempore.  The  Secretary  will  read  the 
resolutions. 

The  resolutions  (S.  Res.  291)  were  read,  considered  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with  profound  sorrow  of 
the  death  of  the  Hon.  Jacob  Harold  Gallinger,  for  27  years  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 
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Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  18  Senators  be  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  to  take  order  for  superintending  the 
funeral  of  Mr.  Gallinger,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Concord,  N.  H. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Under  the  second  resolution  the  President  pro  tempore 
appointed  Mr.  Lodge,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr,  Nelson,  Mr.  Pen- 
rose, Mr.  Dillingham,  Mr.  Simmons,  Mr.  Overman,  Mr. 
Smoot,  Mr.  Borah,  Mr.  Bankhead,  Mr.  Smith  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Cmnmins,  Mr.  Poindexter,  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Weeks, 
Mr.  Hollis,  Mr.  Curtis,  and  Mr.  New  as  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President,  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Senator,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to;  and  (at  12 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Thursday,  August  22, 1918,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 

Thursday,  August  22,  1918. 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  J.  C. 
South,  its  Chief  Clerk,  transmitted  to  the  Senate  resolu- 
tions on  the  death  of  Hon.  Jacob  Harold  Gallinger,  late  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Wednesday,  December  18, 1918. 

Mr.  MosES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  shall  convene  on  Sunday,  January  19,  1919,  at 
It  o'clock  a.  m.,  to  consider  resolutions  in  conmiemora- 
tion  of  the  life,  character,  and  public  services  of  the  late 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  Hon.  Jacob  H.  Gallinger. 

The  PREsmiNG  Officer.  Is  there  any  objection?  There 
is  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Sunday,  January  19, 1919. 

Mr.  HoLUS.  Mr.  President,  I  oflfer  the  following  resolu- 
tions and  move  their  adoption. 

The  Vice  President.  The  resolutions  will  be  read. 

The  resolutions  (S.  Res.  417)  were  read,  considered  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  expresses  its  profound  sorrow  in 
the  death  of  the  Hon.  Jacob  H.  Gallinger,  late  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
deceased  the  Senate,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  heretofore  made, 
assembles  to  enable  his  associates  to  pay  proper  tribute  to  his 
high  character  and  distinguished  public  services. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate  these  resolutions 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  transmit  a  cop^  thereof  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased. 
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Address  of  Mr.  Mollis,  of  New  Hampshire 

Mr.  President:  My  late  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Hon.  Jacob  Harold  Gallinger,  was  the  leader  of  his  party 
in  the  Senate  and  the  veteran  of  this  body  by  two  full 
years  in  point  of  continuous  service.  He  entered  the 
Senate  March  4, 1891,  serving  without  a  break  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  August  17, 1918,  a  period  of  27  years. 

Senator  Gallinger  began  his  political  career  in  the  New 
Hampshire  Legislature  in  1872,  serving  there  for  several 
terms,  and  later  three  terms  in  the  State  senate,  where  he 
was  twice  president.  He  was  a  Member  of  the  National 
Congress  for  two  terms  before  he  entered  the  United 
States  Senate.  For  many  years  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Republican  State  committee  in  New  Hampshire. 

The  duties  of  these  various  offices  he  discharged  with 
industry,  intelligence,  and  dignity.  He  leaned  toward  the 
formal  in  his  conduct  of  public  business,  but  he  was  de- 
lightfully informal,  genial,  and  kindly  in  his  own  home 
and  among  his  friends.  He  was  ever  ready  to  perform 
favors  for  friend  or  foe.  He  was  of  an  optimistic  tem- 
perament, wholesome,  sane,  uniformly  cheerful  and  cour- 
teous. It  is  delightful  to  one  who  has  been  his  persistent 
political  adversary  from  his  home  ward  to  the  forum  of 
the  Senate  to  be  able  to  accord  to  him,  without  reserva- 
tion, so  much  of  praise. 

His  character  and  his  attitude  toward  public  questions 
were  conventional  and  consistent.  One  who  had  followed 
his  course  for  a  few  years  could  foretell  with  certainty 
how  he  would  vote  on  any  matter  of  importance.  He  was 
sure  not  to  be  **  the  first  by  whom  the  new  is  tried,**  and 
he  was  always  among  '*  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside." 
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Senator  Galunger  was  a  natural  conservative.  Hard 
work  and  persistent  effort  had  lifted  him  from  lowly  cir- 
cumstances to  a  position  of  power  and  influence  among 
his  fellows.  The  game  of  life  was  played  in  his  genera- 
tion according  to  his  tastes  and  inclinations.  He  believed 
that  any  man.  of  average  intelligence  could  get  on  in  the 
world  if  he  would  be  sober,  industrious,  and  thrifty.  He 
did  not  believe  that  the  country  or  the  Government  owed 
any  man  more  than  this  opportunity. 

I  think  Senator  Gallinger  was  frankly  puzzled  at  the 
era  of  change  and  reform  in  which  he  spent  his  declining 
years.  I  used  to  see  him  in  the  Senate  gazing  at  some  col- 
league whom  he  believed  to  be  honest,  wondering  how 
any  intelligent  man  could  utter  such  foolishness. 

More  than  once  he  has  said  to  me  in  substance:  **  I  sup- 
pose you  young  chaps  consider  me  very  old-fashioned. 
Perhaps  I  am.  But  things  look  to  me  now  as  they  have  all 
my  life.  I  believe  I  am  right,  and  I  shall  stick  it  out  if  I 
have  to  stand  alone.*' 

His  long  and  elevated  allegiance  to  prohibition  and 
woman  sufi^rage  testify  to  his  courage  and  independence. 
I  sincerely  believe  that  the  inevitable  adoption  of  Federal 
amendments  on  these  subjects  was  hastened  several  years 
by  his  advocacy  and  support  In  these  two  respects  he 
departed  from  conventionalism  and  conservatism  and  be- 
came progressive  and  radical.  I  think  he  delighted  in 
thus  straying  occasionally  from  the  beaten  conservative 
path  and  plucking  a  few  nosegays  from  Bohemian  fields. 
Most  of  his  political  associates  were  opposed  to  prohibi- 
tion, and  nearly  all  of  them  abhorred  woman  suffrage, 
particularly  in  the  early  days.    But  he  never  faltered. 

The  name  of  my  late  colleague  has  been  familiar  to  me 
from  boyhood.  All  my  life  he  has  been  a  leading  citizen 
of  my  native  city.  I  remember  hearing  my  father  speak 
of  him  in  1876,  when  I  was  only  7,  and  my  father  and  Dr. 
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Galunger,  as  he  was  then  knowD,  were  members  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Constitutional  Convention.  His  children 
were  my  playmates  and  schoolmates,  and  his  daughter  sat 
beside  me  during  our  first  year  in  the  Concord  High 
School. 

Dr.  Galunger  enjoyed  a  good  practice  as  a  physician  in 
the  best  circles  of  Concord  before  he  entered  Congress,  in 
the  days  when  a  physician  was  not  a  specialist,  but  an 
all-round  general  practitioner,  family  adviser,  and  friend. 
My  townsmen  referred  to  him  to  the  last  as  '*  Doctor '' 
Galunger,  feeling  in  some  way  that  that  appellation  was 
less  formal  than  that  of  **  Senator." 

He  was  always  prominent  in  advancing  the  cause  of  our 
city  and  our  State.  In  the  old  days  there  were  perennial 
contests  in  the  State  legislature  and  before  the  courts  be- 
tween the  Concord  Railroad  and  the  Boston  &  Maine  Rail- 
road, which  was  then  called  a  '*  foreigner."  Dr.  Galun- 
ger and  my  father  always  worked  together  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Concord  road  against  the  foreign  invader. 
And  it  was  characteristic  of  Senator  Gallinger  that  he 
continued  those  early  friendships  and  affiliations  through- 
out his  life.  He  had  a  great  gift  in  the  way  of  staunch- 
ness and  loyalty  to  his  friends. 

Senator  Gallinger  was  a  tireless  worker,  and  had  little 
patience  with  those  who  were  lazy  or  inattentive.  For  20 
years  I  tended  his  skill  in  political  campaigns,  and  I  never 
knew  it  to  fail.  No  detail  was  overlooked.  He  kept  track 
of  every  absent  voter,  and  found  time  to  take  a  friendly 
interest  in  promising  young  men  of  both  parties  just  ap- 
proaching their  majority.  The  Democratic  Party  won  no 
important  victories  in  New  Hampshire  until  he  retired  as 
chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Committee  in  1908. 

My  relations  with  my  colleague  were  always  cordial  in 
private  life.  In  the  Senate  we  usually  voted  against  each 
other,  but  we  never  clashed  in  debate  after  the  tariff  con- 
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test  of  1913.  We  found  many  opportunities  to  reciprocate 
favors,  and  we  never  hesitated  to  confer  on  matters  in 
which  our  constituents  were  interested. 

I  can  testify  with  authority  to  the  universal  esteem  in 
which  my  late  colleague  was  held  by  Senators  on  this  side 
of  the  Chamber.  I  leave  it  to  those  who  were  associated 
with  him  long  years  in  the  Senate  to  speak  of  his  services 
here.  I  have  tried  merely  to  outline  his  many  fine  quali- 
ties as  observed  by  a  political  antagonist  of  a  younger  gen- 
eration who  knew  him  as  a  good  neighbor,  a  kind  parent, 
a  devoted  husband,  and  an  exemplary  citizen. 

New  Hampshire  mourns  his  loss. 
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Mr.  President:  '*  The  man  who  was  one  of  ns  has  put  on 
the  garment  of  Eternity  and  become  radiant  and  tri- 
mnphant;  the  present  is  all  at  once  the  past;  Hope  is  sud- 
denly cut  away  and  only  the  backward  vistas  of  Memory 
remain,  shone  over  by  a  light  that  proceeds  not  from  this 
earthly  sun/* 

**  This  is  a  transition  out  of  visible  Time  into  invisible 
Eternity/* 

And  the  questions  which  arise  as  we  mourn  for  the 
friend  who  has  gone  and  strive  to  do  him  honor  are  two : 
What  did  he  do  in  the  life  that  was  granted  him  among 
the  generation  and  in  the  tim^s  where  his  lot  was  cast? 
and  the  greater  question.  How  did  he  live  his  life?  What 
a  man  was  is  ever  more  important  than  what  he  did. 
Without  misgiving  we  can  ask  and  answer  both  questions 
in  the  case  of  Senator  Galunger,  A  long  life  closing  with 
all  that  should  accompany  old  age,  *'  honor,  love,  obedi- 
ence, troops  of  friends/*  A  life  beginning  with  the  earn- 
est pursuit  and  crowding  activities  of  a  noble  profession 
and  then  passing  to  many  years  of  devoted  public  service 
lasting  longer  than  the  lifetime  of  a  generation  of  men. 

For  more  than  27  years  he  has  served  his  State  and  his 
country  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  A  great  trust 
this  and  finely  executed.  No  more  faithful  public  servant 
ever  sat  in  the  great  body  of  which  he  was  so  long  an 
honored  Member.  His  diligence  and  industry  never 
flagged.  He  passed  daily  from  the  committee  room, 
where  most  of  the  hard  work — ^never  seen  or  compre- 
hended fully  by  the  public — ^is  done,  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  continue  his  labors  there.    He  was  preeminently 
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a  good  legislator.  No  measure  that  interested  him,  and 
very  few  escaped  his  watchful  eye,  went  through  without 
some  improving  touch  from  his  skillful  hand  whenever 
improvement  was  needed.  He  became  a  very  able  parlia- 
mentarian, although  not  bred  to  the  law,  and  was  always 
master  of  the  business  of  the  Senate.  He  was  a  strong 
and  effective  debater,  and  upon  the  subjects  which  he 
made  peculiarly  his  own  when  he  spoke  at  length  it  was 
always  with  force,  with  thorough  knowledge,  and  with 
clear  coordination  of  all  parts  of  his  subject  and  all 
phases  of  the  argument.  His  career  was  one  of  real  bene- 
fit and  wide-reaching  usefulness  to  his  fellow  men  and 
of  ever-growing  distinction  until  he  became  and  securely 
held  a  high  eminence  as  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
trusted  statesmen  of  the  Republic.  The  words  •^ever 
growing*'  can  be  accurately  used  in  regard  to  Senator 
Gallinger,  for  his  mental  and  bodily  strength  until  two 
years  ago  was  never  abated.  He  had  reached  his  eightieth 
year  before  he  had  the  severe  illness  which  gave  the  first 
indication  of  his  advanced  age.  Even  .then,  after  his  re- 
covery, when  he  returned  to  his  work,  he  labored  as  be- 
fore and  his  wise  counsel  and  strong  but  kindly  influence 
were  as  potent  as  ever.  Never  for  a  moment  did  he  lag 
superfluous  upon  the  stage  or  through  disease  or  weak- 
ness fail  in  any  duty. 

He  had  the  respect,  the  confidence,  and  the  affection  of 
his  fellow  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  Chamber  to  a 
degree  rarely  equaled.  This  was  not  owing  to  any  arts 
practiced  for  popularity;  still  less  to  being  all  things  to  all 
men,  which  was  impossible  to  him.  It  was  wholly  due  to 
his  character,  to  the  quality  of  the  man.  In  other  words,  to 
what  he  was,  the  second  and  the  greater  touchstone,  and 
this  proved  him  to  be  current  gold  indeed.  He  was  a  man 
of  strong  character  and  rigid  honesty  alike  in  thought,  in 
word,  and  in  action.    He  had  strong  likes  and  dislikes, 
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deep-rooted  convictions^  and  entire  courage,  and  these  are 
the  qualities  which  in  the  long  run  always  command  re- 
spect; and  if  they  are  allied  as  they  were  in  him  with  great 
kindness,  a  most  genuine  modesty,  keen  sympathy,  and  a 
real  tender-heartedness  for  all  who  sorrow  or  are  heavy 
laden,  affection  is  sure  to  follow  close  upon  respect  He 
was  a  good  man,  highest  praise  of  all,  never  prim  or  prud- 
ish or  intolerant,  incapable  of  hypocrisy,  and  yet  always  a 
good  man  without  casuistry  or  debate  and  without  spot  or 
blemish  upon  which  envy,  hatred,  or  malice  could  lay  a 
pain-giving  touch.  He  had  many  a  hard-fought  contest 
and  he  never  asked  quarter  or  shrank  from  striking  a 
hard  blow  for  the  truth  as  he  saw  it,  but  about  himself  he 
never  had  anything  to  explain.  His  life  was  an  open  book 
and  he  guarded  no  secrets. 

Many  heavy  sorrows  came  to  him,  and  he  felt  them 
deeply,  but  he  met  them  bravely,  and  went  on  with  his 
public  work  unrelaxing  and  undaunted. 

So  death  came  to  him  with  the  harness  on  his  back,  as 
he  would  have  wished — came  to  him  when  he  was  filled 
with  overpowering,  yearning  anxiety  for  his  beloved 
country  in  the  hour  of  extreme  stress  and  trial.  Those 
who  knew  him,  those  who  were  with  him  in  all  his  daily 
work,  will  miss  him  sadly.  To  those  nearest  and  dearest 
to  him  his  death  is  an  irreparable  loss.  But  for  him  all  is 
well.  In  the  fullness  of  his  years,  loved  and  honored  by 
his  friends  and  countrymen,  with  but  little  suffering  he 
has  come  to  the  inevitable  end.  With  all  truth  and  with 
devout  end  tender  feeling  we  may  repeat  the  beautiful 
words : 

"  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into 
the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 
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Mr.  President:  We  have  assembled  to-day  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  our  late  and  much-beloved  col- 
league, JAGOBi  Harold  Gallinger,  who  was  one  of  the  many 
great  men  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  has  produced, 
and  one  of  the  most  useful  statesmen  this  body  has  known. 

Other  Senators,  who  feel  his  loss  no  more  keenly  than 
I  do,  will  doubtless  recount  better  than  I  can  the  many 
interesting  facts  thi^t  concerned  his  long  career  of  hon- 
orable public  service.  Therefore,  I  shall  speak  but  briefly 
regarding  those  facts. 

Jacob  H.  Gallinger  was  bom  on  a  Canadian  farm  and 
was  one  of  a  large  family  of  children.  In  his  youth  he 
learned  the  printer^s  trade  and  later  studied  medicine, 
and  was  graduated  in  that  profession,  which  he  followed 
until  he  entered  Congress  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1885.  He  served  in  the  House  through- 
out two  Congresses,  the  Forty-ninth  and  Fiftieth,  declined 
renomination  for  election  to  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  and 
came  to  the  Senate  in  the  Fifty-second  Congress,  his  term 
conunencing  March  4,  1891. 

My  own  service  in  the  United  States  Senate  conunenced 
three  months  prior  to  that  time,  so  I  was  one  of  those 
permitted  to  welcome  him  when  he  came.  But,  alas,  it 
has  been  more  than  a  decade  since  the  last  one  of  all  the 
others  of  the  then  sitting  Members  of  this  body  passed 
out  of  service  here.  Senator  Gallinger  served  continu- 
ously from  his  first  entrance  into  the  Senate  until  his 
death,  while  my  fate  was  to  retire  for  one  Congress.  So 
the  Senator  had  had,  in  fact,  a  considerably  longer  service 
at  the  time  of  his  death  than  any  of  the  remaining  Mem- 
bers, 
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It  was  the  privilege  of  several  of  us  here  to  have  known 
Senator  Gallinger  during  a  large  part  of  his  33  years* 
service  in  Congress,  and  I  am  certain  that  not  one  of  his 
former  colleagues  who  have  outlived  him»  whether  his 
acquaintanceship  was  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  will 
gainsay  my  statement  that  Senator  Gallinger  was  one  of 
the  most  lovable,  faithful,  and  courteous  men  we  have 
had  with  us  in  this  close  association  of  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber, which  gives  men  opportunity  to  know  each  other 
most  intimately  and  to  observe  at  close  range  each  other*s 
human  weaknesses  as  well  as  strength. 

In  that  connection  I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  the 
essayist,  Emerson,  who  said  that  "  Other  men  are  lenses 
through  which  we  read  our  own  minds.'*  That  idea  be- 
comes real  to  us  as  we  gather  here  each  day  and  look  into 
the  lenses  for  the  thoughts  of  our  fellow  Senators  and 
the  reflections  of  our  own  thoughts.  And  most  of  us  will 
recall  the  many  times  we  have  consulted  with  our  friend 
who  has  left  us,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  inform  our- 
selves and  to  adjust  our  own  minds. 

I  have  never  known  Senator  Gallinger  to  shirk  a  duty 
or  responsibility.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  known  him  to 
be  present  here  and  engage  in  burdensome  tasks  when  his 
strength  was  not  equal  to  the  demands  made  upon  it 

We  were  fellow  members  of  several  committees  dur- 
ing our  many  years  of  service  together;  but  our  longest 
and  closest  association  was  as  co-members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  covering  a  period  of  15  years. 
There  it  was  especially  noticeable  that  the  successive 
chairmen  and  members  alike  had  the  greatest  respect  for 
Senator  Gallinger's  sound  judgment  and  keen  common 
sense  regarding  matters  of  legislation — partially  inherent 
and  partially  acquired  by  long  experience  and  strict  at- 
tention to  his  public  duties.  He  could  always  be  relied 
upon  as  a  sort  of  anchor  when  either  parsimony  or  ex- 
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travagance  threatened  to  upset  things  i  somewhat  for  the 
time  being. 

His  long  service  as  member,  and  for  many  years  as 
chairman,  of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
enabled  him  to  contribute  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee assistance  of  inestimable  value  in  connection  with  the 
ofttimes  difficult  matters  that  surround  District  appro- 
priations. Incidentally,  his  fairness  in  dealing  with  Dis- 
trict matters,  his  willingness  to  give  all  factions  respectful 
hearing  in  cases  of  dispute,  endeared  him  to  the  hearts  of 
all  District  residents  who  are  interested  in  the  legislative 
and  administrative  affairs  of  this  city. 

While  attending  strictly  to  his  duties  as  a  legislator,  our 
good  friend  who  has  gone  beyond  did  not  lose  interest  in 
his  earlier  profession  of  medicine  and  surgery.  His  older 
friends  habitually  addressed  him  as  **  Doctor  Gallinger  **; 
hospitals  were  aided  by  him  and  named  for  him;  and  my 
belief  is  that  he  took  great  pride  in  the  title  and  pro- 
fession. 

For  many  years  I  have  known  in  what  high  esteem 
Senator  Galunger  has  been  held  by  all  those  in  the  hum- 
bler walks  of  life  who  have  had  occasion  to  consult  him 
about  their  business  and  personal  affairs.  Their  verdict 
has  been  universal  regarding  his  never-failing  kindliness 
and  generosity. 

Indeed,  we  shall  never  know  a  kindlier  man  and 
friend — and  when  we  speak  of  him  as  a  consistent,  loyal 
friend,  which  he  was,  we  give  him  the  highest  title  we  can 
possibly  bestow. 

Fast  as  the  rolling  seasons  bring 

The  hour  of  fate  to  those  we  love. 
Each  pearl  that  leaves  the  broken  string 

Is  set  in  Friendship's  crown  above. 
As  narrower  grows  the  earthly  chain, 

The  circle  widens  in  the  sky; 
These  are  our  treasures  that  remain. 

But  those  are  stars  that  beam  on  high. 
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Mr.  PREsroENT:  I  wish  to  speak  of  Senator  Galunger 
just  as  I  saw  him  and  knew  him  and  miss  him  in  this 
Chamber.  I  have  known  and  closely  observed  him  here 
for  seven  years.  At  first.  Senator  Gallinger  was  the 
leader  of  his  party  in  the  majority,  and  for  the  last  six 
years  he  was  still  the  leader  of  his  party  while  it  was  in 
the  minority.  During  the  entire  time  he  was  earnest, 
watchful,  and  vigilant  No  Senator  was  more  constant  in 
attendance  or  readier  to  handle  any  question  which  came 
before  the  Senate.  He  was  master  of  the  Senate  rules 
of  procedure  and  a  stickler  for  their  observance.  While 
an  intense  believer  in  his  party,  he  was  broadly  patriotic, 
and  no  one  could  fairly  watch  his  course  without  knowing 
that  his  great  purpose  was  to  serve  his  country. 

He  spoke  without  display,  but  with  perfect  clearness 
and  persuasive  logic,  and  he  rarely  failed  to  win  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  side  he  advocated.  His  line  of  thought  always 
showed  a  purpose  to  build  up  and  not  to  pull  down.  He 
preferred  to  praise,  not  to  criticize.  He  believed  in  his 
country;  he  had  confidence  in  our  institutions;  he  loved 
his  fellow  countrymen;  he  loved  to  see  the  best  side  of 
everything  and  everybody.  He  was  an  optimist,  full  of 
hope  and  confidence,  though  anxiously  thoughtful  of  the 
future.  He  was  kind  and  genUe  and  courteous.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  be  with  him. 

Senator  Gallinger  was  among  the  foremost  of  his  asso- 
ciates in  his  work  and  in  their  esteem.  We  cherish  his 
memory.  There  is  muoh  in  his  record  that  we  may  emu- 
late, and  not  the  least  his  devotion  to  the  Senate  and  to 
its  constitutional  responsibilities,  for  the  disregard  or 
neglect  of  which  he  deeply  grieved. 
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Mr.  President:  I  first  became  acquainted  with  Senator 
Galunger  in  1885,  and  was  associated  with  him  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  Forty-ninth  and  Fiftieth 
Congresses,  of  which  we  were  both  Members.  Our  ac- 
quaintance ripened  into  a  close  friendship,  which  con- 
tinued to  the  day  of  his  death.  Neither  of  us  could  at  that 
time  foresee  what  the  future  had  in  store  for  us  or  that  we 
would  be  associates  in  the  United  States  Senate  for  nearly 
24  years. 

On  this  occasion  I  can  only  undertake  to  give  a  brief 
outline  of  his  noble  career  and  great  energy  and  activity 
in  the  public  service.  He  was  bom  on  Canadian  soil  and 
of  German  ancestry  on  the  father's  side,  but  in  his  later 
childhood  or  early  youth  he  came  to  the  United  States  to 
remain  with  us  the  rest  of  his  days.  He  was  not  bom  in 
the  lap  of  luxury,  and  his  early  days  were  those  of 
struggle,  work,  and  hardship.  He,  however,  managed  to 
acquire  a  good  academic  education,  meanwhile  working 
for  a  short  time  at  the  trade  of  a  printer. 

Shortly  afer  completing  his  career  at  the  academy  he 
took  up  the  study  of  medicine  and  surgery  at  the  Cincin- 
nati Medical  Institute,  from  which  he  graduated  in  his 
twenty-second  year.  Shortly  after  this  he  settled  at  Con- 
cord, N.  H.,  which  became  his  permanent  home,  and  en- 
tered upon  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  in  which 
he  was  very  successful. 

A  broader  and  more  enchanting  field  of  activity  and 
usefulness,  however,  soon  attracted  his  attention  and 
aspirations.  By  his  own  inclination,  and  at  the  instance 
of  his  fellow  citizens,  he  entered  the  political  arena  and 
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was  elected  to  the  State  legislature  in  1871.  He  served  for 
several  years  in  both  the  house  and  the  senate,  and  during 
a  part  of  the  time  was  presiding  officer  of  the  senate. 

After  the  expiration  of  his  service  in  the  State  senate 
he  was  in  1884  elected  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
reelected  in  1886.  In  1888  he  declined  reelection.  He 
entered  the  House  as  an  experienced  and  well-equipped 
legislator  and  soon  took  an  active  part  and  became  promi- 
nent in  the  proceedings  of  that  body.  He  was  a  good  de- 
bater and  an  active  and  energetic  committee  member, 
and  kept  good  track  of  the  diversified  field  of  legislation. 
Had  he  remained  longer  a  Member  of  the  House,  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  soon  taken  a  front  rank  and  become 
one  of  the  leaders  of  that  body — ^a  leadership  that  does 
not  come  through  favor,  but  through  real  worth,  ability, 
and  fitness. 

On  March  4,  1891,  he  entered  the  Senate  as  an  experi- 
enced and  trained  legislator,  well  versed  in  public  affairs; 
and  he  continued  as  a  Member  of  this  body  until  the  day 
of  his  death,  August  17, 1918,  when  he  passed  away  peace- 
fully near  his  home  in  the  State  he  had  so  long  faithfully 
served,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  after  a 
service  of  more  than  27  years  in  the  Senate. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  Senate 
know  that  Senators,  so  far  as  their  activity  as  legislators 
is  concerned,  may  well  be  grouped  into  three  classes, 
namely:  those  who  seldom  attend  conmiittee  meetings 
and  give  little  attention  to  the  routine  work  of  the  Senate, 
but  who  participate  in  the  debates  and  frequently,  on  oc- 
casion, deliver  eloquent  and  instructive  speeches  on  pub- 
lic questions;  then  .there  is  another  class,  who  are  faith- 
ful attendants  of  the  meetings  of  the  committees  of  which 
they  are  members  and  do  much  hard  and  quiet  work  in 
formulating  legislative  measures,  but  who  take  little  or 
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no  part  in  the  debates  and  seldom  deliver  any  set 
speeches;  and  there  is  also  a  third  class,  who  are  active 
and  energetic  in  conunittee  work^  give  constant  attention 
to  the  proceedings  in  the  Senate,  and  actively  participate 
in  the  debates,  rather  for  elucidation  and  instruction  than 
for  display  of  mere  eloquence. 

Senator  Gallinger  belonged  to  this  third  class.  He  was 
a  most  active,  energetic,  and  industrious  conunittee  mem- 
ber, constant  in  attendance  and  persistent  in  work.  I,  as 
an  associate  of  his  for  many  years  on  one  of  the  important 
committees  of  the  Senate,  bear  witness  at  first-hand  to 
this  fact.  He  was  not  only  faithful  in  his  committee  work, 
but  he  was  also  a  faithful  attendant  of  the  sessions  of  the 
Senate  and  kept  a  close  watch  of,  and  was  in  constant 
touch  with,  all  important  measures  on  the  calendar. 

But,  beside  all  this,  he  was  a  most  excellent,  ready, 
keen,  and  instructive  debater,  who  always  elucidated  and 
made  clear  the  subject  to  which  he  addressed  himself. 
His  aim  was  to  help — to  shed  light  rather  than  darkness. 
He  was  always  earnest  and  sincere,  and  this  served  to  add 
force  to  his  remarks.  He  was  decided  and  clear  and 
never  equivocating  or  misleading.  The  public  welfare  as 
he  saw  it — ^and  as  a  rule  he  always  saw  it  aright — ^was  his 
constant  aim  and  lodestar.  It  was  the  compass  that 
guided  him  through  his  manifold  and  diversified  ac- 
tivities. 

He  was  an  ardent  protectionist,  who  never  faltered  or 
equivocated.  To  him  it  seemed  one  of  the  chief  main- 
springs of  our  industrial  life;  and  he  was  as  ready  to  aid 
the  farmer,  the  lumberman,  and  the  miner  of  the  great 
West  as  the  manufacturer  of  New  England.  His  shield  of 
protection  was  country  wide,  and  wherever  needed  he 
stood  ready  to  invoke  it. 

He  labored  ardently  and  long,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  to  rehabilitate,  build  up,  and  enlarge  our  weak 
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and  feeble  merchant  marine,  and  had  his  plan  been 
adopted  by  Congress  when  proposed  our  country  would  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  great  war  at  least  have  had  some  ship- 
ping which  it  could  call  its  own  and  would  not  have  been 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  Qther  countries.  We  might  have 
had  some  swift  ocean  carriers  of  our  own  to  carry  our 
troops  and  supplies  to  Europe.  The  subsidies  he  pro- 
posed, which  were  then  so  vigorously  opposed,  seem 
picayunish  and  Lilliputian  when  compared  with  what  has 
so  lavishly  been  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board  during  the  last  two  years.  Millions  have  now 
been  expended  in  lieu  of  the  dollars  his  plan  involved, 
and  we  should  have  had  a  superior  class  of  ships,  too, 
under  his  plan. 

He  took  a  deep  active  interest  in  developing,  enlarging, 
and  beautifying  the  city  of  Washington.  It  was  his  am- 
bition that  the  Capital  of  our  Nation  should  rank  and  hold 
jts  place  among  the  finest  and  best  of  all  the  world. 

His  activity,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the  specific 
subjects  to  which  I  have  referred,  though  these  engrossed 
much  of  his  time.  He  paid  strict  attention  to  the  general 
course  of  legislation.  All  important  matters  of  legislation 
had  his  watchful  care  and  attention,  and  he  was  never 
at  a  loss  in  debating  and  discussing  such  measures.  Some 
Senators  are  content  to  devote  most  of  their  attention  to 
a  single  subject  of  importance,  but  he,  while  he  had  his 
specialties,  was  not  anchored  to  these  exclusively.  He 
took  in  and  devoted  his  attention  to  the  entire  range  of 
pending  measures.  He  was  always  on  the  lookout  for 
what  he  conceived  to  be  mischievous  and  dangerous  meas- 
ures, and  for  these  he  had  no  mercy  and  never  hesitated 
to  impale  them  or  to  point  out  their  dangerous  character. 

Like  many  of  us,  he  had  at  times  his  trials  to  contend 
with.  His  early  life  was  a  time  of  struggle  and  trial,  but 
his  trials  seemed  only  to  increase  his  zest  for  work  and 
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never  ru£Bed  the  equanimity  of  his  temper.  He  was  a 
royal  friend  and  a  genial  companion — ^kind»  considerate, 
and  helpful  to  his  associates. 

After  more  than  45  years  in  the  public  service,  he  died 
comparatively  a  poor  man,  but  with  an  untamishable 
record  and  with  the  love  of  the  people  he  had  so  long 
served.  His  epitaph  will  not  be  like  that  of  some  of  our 
modem  millionaires,  whose  record  in  brief  is  this: 

He  was  born  poor,  but  by  hard  work  and  rigid  economy  he 
accumulated  several  millions.  A  small  portion  of  this  he  gave  to 
charity;  the  balance  all  went  to  his  family. 

A  barren  life  such  as  this — ^barren  in  all  but  the  devo- 
tion  to  Mammon — ^was  not  the  life  of  Senator  Gallinger, 
and  fortunately  it  is  not  the  life,  as  a  rule,  of  our  public 
men.  New  Hampshire  has  had  many  great  Senators  in 
this  body,  but  I  doubt  whether  she  has  had  a  more  useful 
one  than  Senator  Galunger. 
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Mr.  President:  In  the  death  of  the  late  Senator  Jacob 
H.  Galunger  New  Hampshire  lost  her  foremost  and  best 
beloved  citizen  and  the  comitry  one  of  its  safest  and  most 
esteemed  statesmen.  He  was  honest  and  brave,  learned 
and  sagacious,  true  and  patriotic,  and  his  death  leaves  a 
vacancy  in  the  Senate  which  can  hardly  be  filled.  He  will 
be  missed  more  and  more  as  the  years  go  by.  He  was  a 
perfect  gentleman;  a  man  of  constructive  ability,  of  the 
strictest  integrity  and  unquestioned  honor.  He  was  a 
lover  of  justice,  a  fair  opponent  He  was  courteous  al- 
ways in  his  treatment  of  those  who  differed  with  him. 
So  great  has  been  the  implicit  confidence  of  the  people  of 
New  Hampshire  in  his  wisdom  and  judgment,  so  pro- 
found was  their  admiration  for  his  statesmanship,  so 
loyal  for  his  blameless  character,  that  they  elected  him 
to  represent  them  in  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
two  terms  and  elected  him  as  their  Senator  for  a  continu- 
ous service  of  30  years. 

Senator  Galunger  was  a  man  of  wonderful  perspective, 
and  his  mental  horizon  was  not  limited  by  local  condi- 
tions or  partisan  convictions.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in 
everything  that  benefited  the  whole  country,  and  he 
watched  with  pride  and  satisfaction  its  progress,  its 
achievements,  its  successes,  its  industrial  and  educational 
advancement  He  believed  in  law  and  order,  and  was 
ever  the  defender  and  often  the  author  of  legislation  the 
object  of  which  was  to  make  the  people  of  this  country 
happy,  contented,  and  prosperous. 

When  Senator  Gallinger  left  the  Senate  for  his  home 
in  New  Hampshire  a  short  time  before  the  close  of  the 
last  session  of  Congress  I  felt  that  he  never  would  return. 
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He  was  a  sick  man  at  the  time,  and  he  knew  it;  but  his 
indomitable  will  would  not  allow  him  to  think  so,  or  that 
his  death  was  near.  He  expressed  the  opinion  to  me  that 
a  short  rest  on  his  farm  in  New  Hampshire  would  be  the 
means  of  his  securing  the  needed  rest  The  announce- 
ment of  his  death  was  no  surprise  to  me.  He  was  my 
friend,  and  my  association  with  him  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  features  of  my  public  life.  He  enjoyed 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
irrespective  of  political  afiGdiation.  In  debate  he  was 
always  frank,  cordial,  and  courteous.  He  was  simple  and 
direct  in  thought  and  action.  He  was  truthful  and  en- 
tirely free  from  that  moral  cowardice  which  breeds  de- 
ception. Some  Senators  realize,  but  few  outside  the  Sen- 
ate fully  appreciate,  how  great  a  service  he  rendered  the 
Nation. 

Senator  Galunger  was  always  a  sterling  defender  of 
any  cause  which  he  espoused,  never  thinking  whether  its 
advocacy  would  inure  to  his  personal  advantage  or  not 
He  was  modest  and  unassuming,  as  every  Senator  will 
testify.  He  sought  in  his  legislative  career  to  check  illegal 
and  extravagant  expenditures,  and  to  reduce  taxation,  to 
encourage  manufacture,  and  the  building  of  an  American 
merchant  marine. 

I  know  there  have  come  to  our  departed  friend  times 
of  disappointment,  times  of  discouragement,  and  times 
when  he  would  have  given  the  richest  things  he  possessed 
to  have  received  the  assurance  of  the  appreciation  of  his 
fellow  men  that  has  been  expressed  so  freely  here  to-day. 
There  may  be  erected  to  his  memory  monuments  of  mar- 
ble. In  this  way  his  name  may  be  kept  fresh  in  the  mem- 
ory of  the  few.  But  the  statements  made  to-day  tell,  as 
cold  stones  can  never  tell,  of  the  things  for  which  he 
was  honored,  respected,  and  loved,  and  which  made  him 
great  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  knew  him.   The  reward 
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of  one's  fellow  men  is  a  reward  that  must  be  earned,  and 
happy,  indeed,  is  he  who  gains  it;  and  few  there  are  who 
gain  it  in  the  degree  and  the  measure  so  universal  and 
with  so  many  people  as  did  the  late  Senator  Gallinger. 

In  halls  of  State  he  stood  for  many  years 
like  fabled  Knight  his  visage  all  aglow. 
Receiving,  giving,  sternly,  blow  for  blow. 
Champion  for  right  I    But  from  Eternity's  far  shore 
Thy  spirit  will  return  to  join  the  strife  no  more. 
•    Rest,  citizen,  statesman,  rest,  thy  troubled  life  is  o'er. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  could  but  force  our  vision  through 
the  thin  veil  that  separates  this  life  from  the  greater  life 
beyond  we  would  not  look  upon  death  with  .that  degree 
of  dread  which  is  so  common  to  mankind.  To  me  death 
is  but  the  passing  from  our  present  existence  to  a  more 
perfect  and  active  one.  What  a  fortunate  thing  it  would 
be  if  our  lives  were  such  that  with  the  cable  of  hope  inter- 
twined with  faith  and  charity,  we  could,  with  properly 
attuned  ears,  receive  from  the  Master  now  and  then  the 
message  we  are  all  striving  for,  **  All  is  well.** 

The  Vice  President.  The  Chair  is  informed  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Smith],  who  is  next  on  the 
list  of  speakers,  is  confined  to  his  room  by  illness. 
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Mr.  PREsroENT:  Other  Senators  have  given  or  will  give 
the  salient  facts  relating  to  the  long  and  distinguished 
career  of  Senator  GALLmoERt  and  I  shall  not  duplicate  that 
general  statement;  but  I  can  not  refrain  from  taking  a 
brief  part  in  the  services  on  this  occasion. 

Senator  Gallinger  represented  my  native  State  in  Con- 
gress for  more  than  twice  as  many  years  as  any  other 
man  in  the  history  of  New  Hampshire.  That  long  service, 
and  the  fact  that  our  views  very  largely  coincided  on 
public  questions,  brought  me  into  dose  relationship  with 
him  and  gave  me  an  insight  into  his  practices  and  policies 
perhaps  as  great  as  that  of  other  Senators  who  have 
served  with  him  for  more  years. 

Senator  Gallinger  was  a  strong  party  man — a  political 
course  which,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  soundest  from  every 
standpoint  of  good  government  He  recognized  that  this 
Government  is  best  conducted  only  when  there  are  two 
strong  and  nearly  evenly  divided  political  parties,  and 
that  any  variation  from  that  policy  tends  toward  per- 
sonal or  individual  government  Personal  or  individual 
government  lessens  stability  and  destroys  that  responsi- 
bility which  can  only  exist  with  organization.  It  is  true 
that  men  who  believed  as  he  did  and  as  I  do  in  such  fun- 
damental matters  very  frequently  find  themselves  in  the 
position  of  not  approving  in  all  details  what  their  own 
party  for  the  moment  may  advocate;  and  yet  they  realize, 
as  he  did  with  great  broadness  and  saneness,  the  desira- 
bility of  concerted  and  consistent  political  action. 

Senator  Gallinger  was  a  most  industrious  man  up  to 
the  day  of  his  final  sickness.  Very  few  men  in  the  Senate 
gave  more  detailed  attention  to  the  duties  of  their  work 
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than  he.  The  records  of  Congress  will  show  thai  up  to 
July  1»  1918»  there  were  few  important  questions  hefore 
the  ScQate  which  he  did  not  debate  with  intelligence,  and 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  questions  of  the  day  always 
commanded  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  colleagues. 
He  had  an  expert  knowledge  of  many  of  the  great  public 
questions  affecting  the  welfare  of  our  Nation  equaled  by 
but  few  legislators  in  recent  years.  No  man  had  a  clearer 
conception  of  a  protective  tariff  or  was  of  firmer  belief 
in  that  doctrine  than  Senator  Gallinger.  He  was  one  of 
its  most  earnest  and  effective  advocates  for  many  years, 
and  his  faith  in  the  value  of  that  policy  never  weakened. 

No  man  in  Congress  had  a  more  mtimate  knowledge  of 
the  requirements  of  our  country  in  relation  to  a  merchant 
marine.  He  discussed  that  question  many  times,  covering 
the  entire  ground  with  such  thoroughness  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  add  to  the  arguments  he  made  in  favor  of  a  mer- 
chant-marine subsidy. 

His  knowledge  of  naval  affairs  and  his  hearty  advocacy 
of  an  effective  navy  was  well  known,  and  Senator  Gallin- 
ger was  a  potent  influence  in  bringing  that  arm  of  our 
military  service  to  the  high  standard  of  efficiency  which 
enabled  it  to  make  possible  its  great  record  in  the  recent 
war  with  Germany. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  his  broad  knowledge 
and  thorough  equipment  as  a  Senator.  Most  men  who 
have  passed  the  threescore-and-ten  mark  have  lessened 
their  activities,  either  for  physical  or  other  reasons. 
There  was  no  failure  on  the  part  of  Senator  Gallinger  to 
continue  his  active  interest  and  participation  in  public 
affairs  long  after  that  period.  Indeed,  his  mental  and 
physical  faculties  were  available  until  the  end. 

His  was  a  most  friendly,  wholesome,  and  cordial  char- 
acter, helpful  to  others,  genial  in  his  personal  relation- 
ships, and  particularly  generous  in  his  attitude  toward 
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his  fellow  men.  I  can  bear  witness  to  these  admirable 
qualities,  for  from  the  day  I  came  into  the  Senate  he  took 
an  interest  in  me  which  was  both  fatherly  and  brotherly 
and  which  aided  me  materially  in  my  efforts  to  become  a 
relatively  useful  Member  of  this  body. 

No  State  in  the  Union  has  been  represented  in  Congress 
with  greater  devotion  than  was  New  Hampshire  by  Sena- 
tor Gallinger  during  his  long  service.  He  was  jealous  of 
everything  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  his  State;  and 
although  his  service  in  Congress  made  him  well  known 
to  everyone  in  New  Hampshire  I  do  not  believe  the  peo- 
ple he  served  so  faithfully  and  well  can  quite  appreciate 
the  keen  personal  interest  he  took  in  them  and  their 
affairs. 

It  is  frequently  said  in  a  somewhat  perfunctory  way 
that  this  man  or  that  man  can  not  be  well  spared  from 
the  public  service.  Those  of  us  who  have  served  in  Wash- 
ington for  many  years  know  that  the  average  man — ^in 
fact,  substantially  all  men —  although  they  may  have  been 
useful  and  even  brilliant  legislators,  drop  out  without  so 
much  as  causing  a  ripple  on  the  surface  of  congressional 
life.  That  is  not  true,  however,  of  Senator  Gallinger. 
He  was  the  admired  and  trusted  leader  of  his  party,  and 
those  younger  in  service  and  younger  in  years  had  long 
trusted  that  leadership  and  depended  on  his  sound  ad- 
vice and  calm  judgment. 

I  can  not  express  how  strongly  I  regret  his  passing,  not 
only  from  my  own  personal,  but  the  public  standpoint 
If  ever  a  man  earned  the  reward  '*  Well  done,  thou  good 
and  faithful  servant,'*  Senator  Gallinger  did;  and  I  am 
sure  that  sentence  expresses  the  sentiments  of  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  Senate,  all  those  who  knew  him  and  those 
represented  by  him. 
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Mr,  President:  For  some  time  before  I  became  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  my  sentiment  toward  Senator  Gallinger 
was  distinctly  antagonistic.  I  had  met  him  casually  some 
19  years  ago.  The  basis  for  the  feeling  which  I  enter- 
tained was  the  occasional  appearance  of  public  criticisms 
reflecting  upon  his  public  service,  the  principles  upon 
which  he  acted,  and  the  views  he  entertained  upon  prime 
matters  of  public  concern.  To  me  they  were  the  antithesis 
of  everything  which  I  professed  and  which  seemed  essen- 
tial to  the  ordered  and  healthy  progress  of  the  Nation. 
In  this  mentisil  attitude  I  entered  the  Senate  Chamber. 

Senator  Gallinger  was  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  that  time.  He  administered  the  oath  of  office  to 
me,  and  on  that  afternoon  he  called  upon  me  in  the  offices 
which  had  been  assigned  to  me  in  the  building  across  the 
way.  He  spent  some  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in 
exchange  of  personal  reminiscences  and  courtesies,  dur- 
ing the  visit  giving  me  much  valuable  information  regard- 
ing the  details  of  a  Senator's  life,  for  which  I  felt  and  ex- 
pressed my  sense  of  appreciation.  Upon  parting  he  ex- 
pressed his  gratification  that  I  had  become  one  of  his  col- 
leagues and  desired  me  to  call  upon  him  at  any  time  he 
could  be  of  service.  To  say  that  my  feeling  of  mistrust 
was  dissipated  by  this  kindly  interest  in  my  behalf  is  but 
to  feebly  express  the  entire  change  of  sentiment  which 
his  kindly  and  genial  companionship  impelled. 

I  took  occasion  shortly  afterwards  to  express  to  him  my 
regret  that  I  had  formed  a  hasty  judgment  of  his  charac- 
ter and  standing,  upon  secondary  evidence  which  my  ex- 
perience at  the  bar  should  have  warned  me  against,  and 
to  express  the  hope  that  our  relations  as  long  as  we  were 
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here  together  should  be  as  kindly  and  as  cordial  as  they 
had  begun;  and  they  were,  Mr.  President,  from  that  hour 
to  the  hour  of  his  death,  those  of  a  close,  congenial,  and 
affectionate  friendship. 

Senator  Gaixinger  stood  for  many  things  which  I  did  not 
approve,  and  I  stood  for  many  things  which  he  could  not 
approve;  and  it  is  the  close  and  intimate  contact  with  men 
like  Senator  Gallinger  that  induces,  or  should  induce, 
men  to  modify  their  judgments  of  each  other  and  also 
their  convictions  of  the  soundness  of  their  own  views; 
for,  after  all,  however  sincere  our  sentiments  and  con- 
victions, it  is  human  to  err,  and  imperfection  is  character- 
istic of  all  judgments. 

Senator  Galunger  was  a  conservative  statesman.  He 
had  that  rarest  of  virtues  in  these  days — a  nforal  courage 
which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  neutral  upon  any 
position  and  impelled  him  to  inform  the  world  of  his 
sentiments  upon  every  question  confronting  him  in  his 
capacity  as  a  United  States  Senator;  yet,  mingled  with  his 
conservatism  were  elements  of  a  progressive  nature  that 
were  in  decided  contrast  to  his  general  views.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  HoUis],  his  former  col- 
league,, has  directed  attention  to  his  championship  of  the 
two  great  liberal  issues  of  prohibition  and  woman  suf- 
frage. He  was  as  earnest  and  constant  in  his  devotion  to 
these  as  in  his  advocacy  of  or  opposition  to  every  proposi- 
tion which  his  judgment  commended  or  condemned.  It 
is  not  an  unusual  contrast,  Mr.  President,  but  in  a  man  of 
such  sterling  integrity  of  conviction  it  does  afford  some 
basis  for  speculation  thai  views  which  seem  so  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  each  other  should  have  found  in  him  a 
common  champion. 

Senator  Gallinger  combined  with  his  sturdiness  of  con- 
viction, his  practice  of  participating  in  every  important 
discussion  as  an  ardent  and  vigorous  contestant,  all  the 
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sterling  qualities  of  a  true  and  pe^^ect  gentleman.  We 
have  had,  during  the  six  years  that  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  the  Senate,  a  number  of  sharply  controverted  issues 
and  discussions,  generating  much  heated  debate  and  occa- 
sionally disturbing  the  serenity  of  our  proceedings,  but 
he  was  always  considerate  of  his  colleagues  and  mindful 
of  the  limitations  of  debate. 

As  his  party's  leader  he  bore  himself  courageously  and 
well,  yet  I  can  recall  the  utterance  of  not  a  single  sen- 
tence, not  a  single  reflection,  that  left  in  the  mind  and 
heart  of  any  associate  a  moment's  bitterness  or  pain. 
That,  Mr.  President,  was  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  Senator  Gallinger;  his  ability  to  participate  in  most 
earnest  and  strenuous  discussion  at  all  times  consistent 
with  the  highest  courtesy.  T^ese  elements  rarely  blend 
together  at  all  times.  When  they  do  they  should  com- 
mand, as  they  always  must,  the  instinctive  and  enduring 
tribute  of  affection  and  of  friendship. 

Senator  Gallinger  served  his  country  for  many  years, 
and  at  the  ripe  age  of  81  passed  from  this  sphere  of  use- 
fulness into  a  well-earned  eternal  rest  I  trust,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  those  who  survive  us  may  be  inspired  with  the 
same  sentiments  of  regret  and  affection  for  us  when  we, 
**like  streaks  of  morning  cloud,  shall  have  melted  into 
the  infinite  azure  of  the  past'* 
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Mr.  President:  Others,  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
association  with  hini  here,  have  spoken,  and  properly,  of 
Senator  Gallinger  as  a  figure  in  the  life  of  the  Nation; 
of  his  long  service  in  this  Chamber;  of  the  part  that  he 
played  for  so  many  years  in  shaping  the  legislation  of  the 
country;  of  his  work  in  forming  the  policies  of  his  party; 
and,  through  that  party's  long-continued  dominance  and 
his  own  preeminent  position  in  it,  of  his  share  in  making 
the  political  history  of  the  United  States  during  the  past 
generation.  I  may  not  claim  the  privilege  of  speaking  of 
him  thus.  -My  knowledge  of  his  public  life  was  taken  in 
perspective,  because  the  hopes  which  I  had  had  and 
which  he,  in  some  measure,  I  am  sure,  shared  with  me, 
of  sitting  here  as  his  colleague,  never  came  to  fruition. 
And,  Mr.  President,  it  is  perhaps  not  out  of  place  that  I 
should  add  that  I  feel  myself  humbled  as  I  think  of  my- 
self as  his  successor. 

I  was  a  lad  when  I  first  knew  Senator  Gallinger,  and 
he  had  not  yet  come  to  his  later  national  fame.  He  was 
a  physician  of  merited  repute,  and  such  leisure  as  his 
busy  professional  life  afforded  was  spent  upon  the  old 
estate  in  the  historic  town  of  Salisbury — ^the  home  of  the 
Websters — in  the  ample  and  hospitable  old  house  to 
which  he  turned  so  longingly  in  his  last  stricken  days  and 
from  which  he  went  the  week  before  his  death.  My  father 
was  a  preacher  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Franklin,  and 
on  Sunday  afternoons  he  ministered  to  the  diminishing 
flock  which  still  clung  to  the  ancient  temple  of  colonial 
faith  among  the  Salisbury  hills.    As  a  boy  I  used  to  drive 
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there  with  him  as  he  went  to  carry  his  message,  and  there 
I  first  met  Senator  Gallinger,  whose  magnetic  personality 
made  an  impression  upon  my  youthful  mind  which  later 
association  strengthened  and  confirmed.  From  then  to 
the  day  of  his  death  I  was  privileged  to  know, him;  for 
the  last  quarter  century  of  his  life  to  know  him  intimately; 
to  be  associated  with  him  in  such  of  his  public  affairs 
as  related  to  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  or  which  had 
their  theater  of  action  there;  to  receive  from  him  con- 
fidences such  as  I  have  been  vain  enough  to  think  he  gave 
to  few,  if  any,  others;  to  be  with  him  in  times  of  trial; 
to  share  with  him  his  many  moments  of  triumph;  to 
stand  beside  him  in  seasons  of  his  grief;  and  to  offer  to 
him  all  that  an  ardent  and  affectionate  discipleship  could 
give  to  a  leader. 

In  consequence,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  seek  to  speak  of 
Senator  Gallinger  to-day,  not  as  a  public  man,  not  as  a 
legislator,  not  as  leader  of  his  party  in  this  Chamber  and 
elsewhere,  but  as  a  friend. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  view  Senator  Gallin- 
ger's  life  in  any  aspect  without  taking  into  the  account 
his  public  career — ^which  covered  nearly  half  of  all  his 
years  and  which  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  long 
span  from  the  day  of  his  majority  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

When  I  first  knew  the  Senator  he  was  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  his  national  career.  He  had  served  with  such 
distinction  in  the  lower  house  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Legislature  as  to  merit  his  promotion  to  the  State  senate, 
where  he  was  made  president  of  that  body.  He  had  con- 
ducted successfully,  in  behalf  of  a  friend,  the  most  pro- 
longed and  most  bitterly  contested  struggle  for  a  nomina- 
tion to  the  governorship  which  our  party  in  New  Hamp- 
shire had  ever  known;  and  he  had  followed  that  task 
with  equally  successful  leadership  in  the  election  cam- 
paign, where,  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  com- 
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mittee,  he  wrested  victory  almost  from  the  jaws  of  de- 
feat This  achievement  had  clearly  marked  him  out  for 
f mother  advancement  in  public  life;  and  he  was  then  in 
the  midst  of  his  first  campaign  for  nomination  to  Con* 
gress — a  canvass  in  which  he  was  confronted  by  one 
of  the  most  adroit  and  resourceful  of  New  Hampshire 
Republicans,  who  was  supported  almost  unanimously  by 
the  legal  profession,  to  which  he  belonged,  and  who,  by 
tactical  considerations  and  by  capable  service  for  the 
party  and  in  office,  seemed  inevitably  destined  to  win.  In 
.that  canvass  Senator  Gallinger's  skill  as  a  political 
manager  was  displayed,  I  have  often  thought,  as  never 
before  nor  since;  and  following  his  nomination  he  again 
took  the  chairmanship  of  the  State  committee  and  carried 
himself  and  his  whole  ticket  through  to  victory. 

He  entered  Congress  with  the  first  Cleveland  adminis- 
tration. His  party  was  in  the  minority,  but  he  took  his 
place  with  the  constitutional  opposition  which  our  politi- 
cal system  provides,  and  his  genius  for  leadership  found 
immediate  opportunity  for  expression.  He  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  debate,  and  his  vigorous  speeches  found  wide 
distribution  as  campaign  documents.  His  second  nomi- 
nation to  the  House  of  Representatives  came  to  him  with- 
out opposition;  and  agaiA  in  the  chairmanship  of  the 
State  committee  he  had  the  honor  of  carrying  his  party 
to  victory  in  the  election.  The  impression  which  he  had 
made  during  his  first  term  was  heightened  by  the  activi- 
ties of  his  second  to  such  an  extent  that  a  serious  move- 
ment arose  in  New  Hampshire  to  overthrow  the  then 
existing  doctrine  of  rotation  in  Congress,  which  limited 
our  Members  of  Congress  to  two  terms,  and  to  give  to  him 
a  third  nomination  by  acclamation.  Committed,  as  he 
felt  himself  to  be,  to  the  existing  order,  he  checked  this 
movement  and  announced  his  candidacy  for  the  United 
States  Senate. 
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That  canvass  marked  the  only  defeat  which  Senator 
Gallingbr's  political  career  has  known.  His  opponent's 
triumph  in  the  legislative  caucus  was  of  such  proportions 
that  many  observers  believed  that  Senator  Gallinger's 
political  life  was  ended.  But  their  judgment  was  formu- 
lated without  knowledge  of  the  man.  He  at  once  an- 
nounced his  candidacy  for  the  senatorial  seat  to  become 
vacant  .two  years  hence;  and,  freed  from  the  restraints 
of  office  and  beginning  the  effort — ^never  wholly  accom- 
plished— of  shaking  himself  free  from  the  demands  of  his 
professional  occupation,  he  devoted  himself  to  organizing 
for  the  contest  which  lay  ahead  of  him.  Against  him 
were  arrayed  the  sitting  Senator,  one  of  the  mos^  popular 
of  our  ex-governors,  and  others  of  lesser  consequence 
in  the  political  field.  Around  Senator  Gallinger  were 
gathered  the  friends  whom  he  had  made  in  public  and 
private  life,  and  dominating  the  whole  of  his  canvass  was 
his  own  inspiring  and  forceful  leadership.  He  won  the 
nomination  and  the  election  followed  in  due  course. 

His  early  days  in  this  Chamber  were  affected  by  differ- 
ences with  his  colleagues,  which  arose  out  of  the  intensity 
with  which  the  Senator^s  first  campaign  for  the  Senate 
had  been  conducted.  The  result,  I  am  sure,  was  a  period 
of  stress  for  both  of  them,  and  I  know  that  the  reconcilia- 
tion which  was  later  effected  brought  equal  satisfaction 
to  the  two  Senators  and  to  their  host  of  friends  in  New 
Hampshire. 

Following  Mr.  Chandler^s  retirement  from  the  Senate, 
Senator  Gallinger's  supremacy  in  New  Hampshire  be- 
came unquestioned.  Two  reelections  came  to  him  by 
unanimity  and  another  was  won  by  a  secure  margin. 
This  contest  was  the  Senator's  sunset  campaign.  He  was 
in  his  seventy-eighth  year;  he  was  running  for  the  first 
time  in  a  primary  and  in  a  popular  election  of  a  Senator; 
he  was  seeking  a  fifth  term;  and  it  was  at  a  time,  within 
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easy  recollection,  of  the  Republican  division  of  two  years 
before.  His  opponent  was  young,  but  no  younger  in 
spirit  than  his  antagonist;  his  opponent  was  active  in  the 
'  canvass,  but  no  more  so  than  his  seasoned  opponent;  his 
opponent  was  vigorous  and  plausible  on  the  stump,  but 
he  was  unable  to  match  the  reasoned  arguments  of  the 
Old  Man  Eloquent 

This  campaign,  Mr.  President,  brought  Senator  Gallin- 
ger  to  new  relations  with  his  people,  or,  to  speak  more 
accurately,  into  renewed  relations  with  them,  such  as  he 
had  not  sustained  since  his  second  campaign  for  Congress 
nearly  30  years  before.  And  it  became  immediately  evi- 
dent that  neither  his  powers  nor  his  charm  had  dimin- 
ished. In  that  canvass,  Mr.  President,  I  was  privileged  to 
speak  with  Senator  Gallinger  more  frequently  than  any 
other  of  his  coadjutors  in  the  campaign,  and  as  we  rode, 
each  day  and  night,  from  place  to  place,  I  think  I  found 
a  deeper  insight  into  his  character  than  I  had  before  pos- 
sessed 

His  alert  mind  was  keen  to  seize  upon  each  detaU  of 
the  trying  canvass;  his  marvelous  memory  proved  an  in- 
exhaustible storehouse  of  opportune  citation  when  con- 
fronted with  what  otherwise  might  have  been  a  trouble^ 
some  problem;  his  unfailing  good  humor  was  proof 
against  all  annoyances  and  was  no  inconsiderable  factor 
in  smoothing  out  the  rough  places  in  the  journey  to  suc- 
cess. And  when  the  victory  had  been  won  his  great  heart 
not  only  awarded  to  each  who  had  assisted  him  his 
merited  portion  of  praise  but,  with  characteristic  magna- 
nimity, it  shut  out  the  memory  of  the  injtuies  which  had 
been  sought  against  him. 

He  began  his  last  term  here  with  fond  expectation  of 
following  it  to  its  allotted  end  But  its  cares  burdened 
his  strength.  He  was  unremitting  always  in  his  attend- 
ance here,  and  his  tireless  industry  never  flagged    His 
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serenity  of  spirit  was  rarely  disturbed  to  outward  appear- 
ance, but  it  was  evident  that  he  was  greatly  perplexed  by 
the  national  problems  which  the  war  had  brought  Twice 
within  his  last  year  he  came  face  to  face  with  death;  and 
it  was  only  his  iron  constitution,  preserved  by  his  dean 
life,  that  enabled  him  to  come  from  his  chamber  of  con* 
valescence  to  the  Capitol  in  order  to  vote  for  the  declara- 
tion of  war  and  to  take  up  his  work  as  a  Senator  in  a  war 
Congress. 

How  well  he  did  that  work  has  been  attested  here  to- 
day by  those  who  saw  it  How  reluctantiy  he  laid  it  down, 
I  can  testify,  for  I  saw  him  on  the  day  before  he  left 
Washington  for  the  last  time,  and  his  mind,  though  look- 
ing forward  to  the  healing  days  which  he  hoped  to  pass  in 
the  New  Hampshire  hills,  nevertheless  looked  beyond 
them  to  the  days  of  restored  strength,  when  he  would  be 
back  here  again  at  the  tasks  which  he  knew  so  well  and 
performed  so  perf ecUy.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  His  sturdy 
figure  belied  the  weakness  which  his  prolonged  and  ex- 
cessive devotion  to  duty  had  brought  upon  him,  and  he 
left  this  Chamber,  the  scene  of  his  labors,  and  this  dty, 
where  there  arise  on  every  hand  so  many  evidences  of  his 
forethought  and  tastes,  never  to  return.  And  I  venture 
to  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  nowhere  outside  of  his  own 
State  of  New  Hampshire  will  there  be  found  those  who 
will  mourn  Senator  Galunger  more  sincerely  than  in  the 
dty  of  Washington,  whose- people  knew  him  for  years  as 
the  painstaking  and  alert  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Turning  to  contemplate  Senator  Galunger  in  the 
friendly  relationship  which  I  am  pleased  to  think  so  long 
subsisted  between  him  and  me,  words  elude  me  as  I  try 
to  express  how  much  my  association  with  him  has  meant 
to  me,  and  how  much  his  death  means  to  me  now.  De- 
prived of  the  further  benefit  of  his  companionship  and 
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inspiration  in  the  flesh,  I  still  love  to  believe  that  I  retain 
my  connection  with  him  in  the  spirit  and  that  my  recol- 
lection of  him  will  in  some  measure  afford  to  me  the 
comisel  which  I  never  sought  of  him  in  vain. 

In  his  last  years,  Mr.  President,  Senator  Gallingbr 
drank  deeply  of  the  waters  of  bitterness.  His  younger 
daughter  was  taken  from  him  in  the  days  when  her 
charming  matronhood  gave  promise  of  happy  years  to 
come;  the  wife  of  his  youth,  who  had  shared  with  him 
so  many  of  the  years  of  his  distinction,  died,  instantly, 
at  his  side;  his  oldest  son  fell  dead  just  as  he  and  his 
father  were  returning  from  a  happy  journey  abroad;  and 
'  his  last-bom,  in  whom  centered  great  hopes  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Gallinger  name  in  the  profession  whidi 
the  father  had  so  adorned,  was  tragically  taken  away.  A 
less  robust  spirit  would  have  been  crushed  by  all  this. 
There  were  left  to  him,  however,  the  sweet  solace  of  filial 
affection  from  his  surviving  daughter  and  the  care  of  a 
devoted  sister,  and  to  these  were  added  the  heightened 
solicitude  of  the  friends  who  were  now  bound  to  him  by 
stronger  bonds  than  ever.  His  own  serene  Christian 
spirit  was  no  small  factor  in  making  the  close  of  his  life 
calm  and  beautiful;  and  he  died  in  the  fullness  of  years 
and  of  honors,  and  all  that  we  say  here  to-day  will  be 
reechoed  in  the  hearts  of  the  thousands  who  knew  and 
•loved  him. 

At  the  risk,  Mr.  President, -of  running  counter  to  the 
opinions  which  some  have  expressed  here  to-day,  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  Senator  Gallikgeb  did  not  die  as  he  had 
wished.  In  spite  of  his  advanced  years,  he  had  reason  to 
thinks  because  of  his  heredity,  that  his  life  still  would  ex- 
tend no  inconsiderable  span.  And  I  know  from  his  own 
lips  that  he  had  looked  forward  to  a  time  when  he  could 
lay  down  the  responsibilities  of  the  Senatorship  and  take 
his  place  in  retirement  as  an  elder  statesman,  viewing 
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and  cominentiDg  upon  the  public  life  of  the  Nation  as  the 
years  of  his  experience  would  warrant.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  was  not  to  be.  Ifis  life  was  destined  to  have  no 
evening.  He  went  out  while  it  was  yet  day  and  with  his 
labors  yet  upon  him.  He  went  from  his  work  direct  to 
his  reward. 

And  after  all,  Mr.  President,  it  was  fitting  that  this 
should  be  so,  and  that  the  old  warrior  should  not  have 
laid  off  his  armor.  The  memory  of  Senator  Gallinger 
inactive  would  be  a  strange  picture  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  knew  him;  and  his  death  in  the  harness  preserves  to 
us  his  image  as  he  was— earnest,  energetic  industrious, 
and  always  helpful. 

Senator  Gallinger's  years  were  many,  but  his  spirit  was 
always  young;  and  it  renewed  itself  with  fresh  compan- 
ionship as  his  earlier  associates  fell  by  his  side  in  his  long 
busy  march  through  life.  Around  him  in  New  Hampshire 
in  his  later  years  had  gathered  an  ardent  group  of  younger 
friends  who  delighted  in  both  his  leadership  and  his  com- 
panionship. To  us  he  was  always  "  The  Chief,"  and  we 
hailed  him  thus  with  respectful  affection.  He  went  from  us 
when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  years  and  influence  here 
and  at  the  moment  when  his  busy  mind  was  active  in 
planning  f6r  the  hope  of  his  heart  so  soon  to  be  fulfilled 
in  the  restoration  of  his  party  to  power.  And  so  we  saw 
him  in  those  last  days  stiD  as  "The  Chief."  And,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  as  "The  Chief"  that  we  shall  ever  think 
and  ever  love  to  think  of  him. 

Mr.  HoLLis.  Mr.  President,  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Senator,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  (at  1 
o'clock  p.  m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Monday,  January  20, 1919,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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Monday,  January  20,  1919. 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  D.  K. 
Hempstead,  its  emrolling  clerk,  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
resolutions  of  the  House  on  the  life,  character,  and  public 
services  of  Hon.  Jacob  H.  Gallinger,  late  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 
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Monday,  August  19, 1918. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Henry  N.  Couden,  D,  D.,  oflfered  the 
following  prayer: 

Father  in  Heaven,  our  life,  our  light,  our  strength,  our 
courage,  our  fortitude,  our  hope,  our  inspiration,  freely 
Thou  hast  given;  may  we  freely  receive  of  these  precious 
gifts  and  use  them  to  the  furtherance  of  civilization,  and 
thus  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  Thy  Holy  Name. 

After  a  brief  respite  from  labors  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  again  assembled  to  take  up  the  arduous 
duties  which  rest  upon  it.  Let  Thy  blessing  descend  upon 
all  the  Members  of  this  House,  its  Speaker,  and  all  who 
are  connected  with  it,  that  with  patriotic  zeal  and  re- 
newed fervor  they  may  go  forward  with  the  tasks  before 
them  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

The  flags  which  float  upon  this  Capitol  are  again  half- 
mast,  marking  the  passing  away  of  another  of  the  con- 
gressional family. 

He  will  be  mourned  as  a  great  loss  to  his  country.  Wise 
in  his  conceptions,  strong  in  his  convictions,  pure  in  his 
motives,  a  man  of  great  parts;  peace  to  his  ashes  and  rest 
to  his  soul.  Be  with  £is  many  friends,  colleagues,  and 
kinsfolks  to  comfort  and  sustain  them  in  this  hour  of 
grief. 

May  we  emulate  his  virtues  and  hold  sacred  his  mem- 
ory and  think  of  him  as  faring  on,  in  the  realms  of  the 
great  beyond,  in  the  name  of  Him  who  died  that  we 
might  live.    Amen. 
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A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Waldorf,  its  emroU- 
ing  clerk,  annomiced  that  the  Senate  had  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with  profound  sorrow  of 
the  death  of  the  Hon.  Jacob  Harold  Gallinqbr,  for  27  years  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  18  Senators  be  appointed  by 
the  President  pro  tempore  to  take  order  for  superintending  the 
funeral  of  Mr.  Gallinger,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Concord,  N.  H. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  deceased  the  Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

And  that  in  compliance  with  the  foregoing  resolutions 
the  President  pro  tempore  had  appointed  as  said  com- 
mittee Mr.  Lodge,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Penrose, 
Mr.  Dillingham,  Mr.  Simmons,  Mr.  Overman,  Mr.  Smoot, 
Mr.  Borah,  Mr.  Bankhead,  Mr.  Smith  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Cmnmins,  Mr.  Poindexter,  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Weeks,  Mr, 
Hollis,  Mr.  Curtis,  and  Mr.  New. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  absence  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives from'  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  I  offer  the 
following  resolutions. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk  will  report  the 
resolutions. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with  profound  sorrow  of 
the  death  of  the  Hon.  Jacob  Harold  Gallinger,  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States  from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Resolved,  That  the  Qerk  communicate  these  resolutions  to  the 
Senate  and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased 
Senator. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  14  Members  be  appointed  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  to  attend  the  funeral. 

Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  doubt  the  Members  from 
New  Hampshire  will  at  a  later  date  ask  the  House  to  set 
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aside  a  day  for  further  testiinoiiial  in  memory  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  who  was  formerly  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  who  has  just  died. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  resolutions. 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  The  Cleric  will  announce  the 
names  of  the  members  of  the  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Wason,  Mr.  Burroughs,  Mr.  Gillett,  Mr.  Greene  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Treadway,  Mr.  Phelan,  Mr.  Olney,  Mr.  Greene  of  Ver- 
mont, Mr.  Dale  of  Vermont,  Mr.  Gallagher,  Mr.  Pou,  Mr.  Garrett 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Timberlake,  and  Mr. 
Igoe. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk  will  report  the 
additional  resolution. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to;, accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  44  minutes  p.  m.)  the  House  adjourned 
until  to-morrow,  Tuesday,  August  20,  1918,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

Saturday,  December  21,  1918. 

Mr.  Burroughs.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Sunday,  January  19,  1919,  be  set  aside  for  addresses 
on  the  life,  character,  and  public  services  of  Hon.  Jacob  H. 
Gallinger,  late  United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire. 

The  Speaker.  The  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  asks 
unanimous  consent  that  Sunday,  January  19,  be  set  apart 
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for  memorializing  Senator  Gallinger  at  the  same  tune 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Sterling]  is  memorial- 
ized. Is  there  objection?  [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

Sunday,  January  19, 1919. 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Cannon]. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Henry  N.  Couden,  D.  D.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Father  in  Heaven,  we  thank  Thee  that  the  deeds  of  man 
are  automatically  recorded  in  the  tissues  of  his  soul,  that 
the  final  result  is  the  character  which  he  builds  for  him- 
self. 

Some  men  work  to  live,  others  live  to  work.  The  for^ 
mer  are  eye  servants.  The  latter  are  heroes  and  work  for 
the  betterment  of  mankind,  in  the  community,  the  State, 
the  Nation,  the  world.  Such  men  are  admired,  respected, 
and  loved  by  all  with  whom  they  come  in  contact 

We  are  here  to-day  in  memory  of  two  who  have  placed 
themselves  on  the  roll  of  honor,  to  record  on  the  pages  of 
history  their  life,  character,  and  public  service;  that  tfa^ 
may  live  as  beacon  lights  to  guide  us  and  future  genera- 
tions, to  emulate  their  virtues,  so  that  when  we  pass  from 
this  life  men  will  rise  up  and  call  us  blessed. 

They  are  gone.  Their  works  live.  We  mourn  their 
going,  but  look  forward  with  bright  anticipations  to  the 
life  eternal.  Let  this  comfort  us  and  their  dear  ones  until 
Thou  shalt  call  us  to  join  them  in  the  realms  of  the  larger 
life  where  peace  and  happiness  shall  reign  supreme;  and 
everlasting  praise  be  Thine,  through  the  world's  Great 
Exemplar.    Amen. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.    The  Clerk  will  read  the 

Journal. 
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Mr.  Poss.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  readmg  of  the  Journal  be  dispensed  with  on  this 
occasion. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
asks  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
be  dispensed  with.  Is  there  objection?  [After  a  pause.] 
The  Chair  hears  none. 

The  Clerk  wiU  report  the  special  order  for  to-day. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Burroughs,  by  unanimous  consent, 
Ordered,  That  Sunday,  January  19,  1919,  be  set  apart  for  ad- 
dresses upon  the  life,  character,  and  public  services  of  Hon. 
Jacob  H.  Galunger,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk  will  report  the 
resolution  setting  aside  a  time  for  tributes  to  the  memory 
of  Senator  Gallinger. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Burroughs,  by  unanimous  consent. 
Ordered,  That  Sunday,  January  19,  1919,  be  set  apart  for  ad- 
dresses upon  the  life,  character,  and  public  services  of  Hon.  Jacob 
H.  Gallinger,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Wason]. 

Mr.  Wason.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oflfer  the  following  resolu- 
tion which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk  will  report  it. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  bu^ness  of  the  House  be  now  suspended, 
that  opportunity  may  be  given  for  tributes  to  the  memory  of  Hon. 
Jacob  H.  Galunger,  late  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  from  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  particular  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  deceased,  and  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished  public 
career,  the  House,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises  of  this  day, 
■hall  stand  adjourned. 
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Resolved,  That  the  Qerk  communicate  these  resolutions  to  the 
Senate. 

Resolved,  That  the  Qerk  send  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  resolutions. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  resolutions  were 
agreed  to. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  The  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Wason]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  Wason.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my  colleagues  is  very 
anxious  to  get  away,  and  I  will  yield  the  first  place  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Fordney]  and  follow  him. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  The  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan is  recognized. 
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Address  of  Mr.  Fordney,  of  Michigan 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  a  world  of  meaning  in  that  fine 
old  Greek  world  ''  eulogy  ** — ^the  speaking  of  good  words 
about  a  man.  For  years  we  see  him  going  about  his  daily 
duties,  performing  them  with  honor  to  himself  and  bene- 
fit to  those  whom  he  serves.  We  say  little  or  nothing 
about  it,  though  the  consciousness  of  his  presence  and  his 
work  may  be  in  our  minds  every  day.  Then  there  comes 
a  time  when  his  place  is  vacant,  and  we  realize  what 
he  then  was  by  what  he  now  is  not  It  is  fitting  that,  be- 
fore we  ourselves  ar^  gone,  we  put  in  enduring  words, 
so  that  as  long  as  ink  and  paper  last  men  may  read, 
our  estimate  and  appreciation  of  our  distinguished  fellow 
servant,  who,  when  he  died,  was  the  oldest  Member  in 
service  in  the  Senate. 

Jacob  H.  Galunger  was  one  of  the  adopted  sons  of  this 
Republic,  coming  to  us,  like  the  late  Senator  McMillan  of 
Michigan,  from  our  sister  Commonwealth  of  Canada.  It 
is  a  curious  coincidence  that  these  two  great  men,  who 
have  done  more  than  almost  any  others  to  beautify  this 
city  of  Washington,  were  both  bom  in  that  friendly  coun- 
try at  our  north.  Each  of  them  served  for  many  ye^rs  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  each  believed  that,  as  Congress  is  the  spe- 
cial guardian  of  the  District,  it  should  be  cared  for  and 
developed  as  befits  the  Capital  of  the  greatest  Nation  on 
earth. 

Canada  has  sent  many  of  her  sons  to  the  United  States. 
Though  bom  under  a  so-called  monarchy,  their  ideas,  of 
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self-government  are  the  same  as  om^.  The  majestic  for- 
ests and  shining  lakes  of  Canada  are  like  those  of  our  own 
Northern  States,  and  the  people  of  both  nations  breathe 
the  same  glorious  air  of  liberty,  and  both  have  the  same 
love  and  respect  for  law  and  order.  Our  boys  and  theirs 
have  fought  side  by  side  in  France  for  the  preservation  of 
civilization.  Boston  is  as  much  the  metropolis  of  eastern 
Canada  as  it  is  of  New  England.  The  pine  of  Michigan 
was  largely  cut  by  the  sons  of  Ontario  and  New  Brunswick 
and  Quebec.  Thousands  of  farmers  of  Iowa  and  the 
Dakotas  have  sought  homells  in  the  valleys  of  the  Saskatch- 
ewan. And  the  names  of  James  McMillan  of  Michigan 
and  Jacob  H.  Gallinger  of  New  Hampshire,  conspicuous 
on  the  roll  of  the  United  States  Senate,  are  proof,  if  proof 
were  needed,  that  the  frontier  between  Canada  and  our 
own  country  is  scarcely  more  a  separation  of  conmion 
aims  and  purposes  than  are  the  boundaries  between  our 
own  States. 

The  greatest  danger  .that  confronts  the  world  at  this 
moment  is  not  imperialism,  but  the  horrid  irresponsibility 
that  sometimes  sneaks  under  the  name  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  but 
now  is  sweeping  through  unhappy  Russia  and  defeated 
Germany  under  the  name  of  the  Bolsheviki.  The  English- 
speaking  race  is  and  will  always  be  the  bulwark  of  the 
world  against  anarchy  in  every  form;  and  in  the  contests 
of  the  future  Canada  and  the  United  States  will  stand 
side  by  side  solidly  against  all  movements  that  threaten 
the  safety  of  society,  as  so  many  of  her  sons  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us  in  all  the  varied  interests  and 
activities  of  ndodem  life. 

Others  will  tell  the  House  of  the  wonderful  versatility 
and  industry  of  Senator  Gallinger  in  the  affairs  of  his 
adopted  State  and  of  the  Nation  and  in  international 
affairs.  He  was  eminent  in  his  profession,  that  of  medi- 
cine, before  a  public  career  claimed  his  time  completely. 
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To  enumerate  even  the  titles  of  the  different  public  posi- 
tions he  held  would  take  too  long. 

He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  State,  of  his  party,  and 
of  his  time.  Here  in  Washington  he  was  known  as  a  man 
who  appreciated  the  needs  of  the  city  and  recognized 
that  it  is  the  Capital  of  our  beloved  country,  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  and  at  the  mercy  of  Congress,  therefore  to 
be  protected  and  developed  and  beautiiBed  as  befits  the 
dignity  of  the  great  people  of  whose  Government  it  is  the 
official  home.  It  is  interesting  to  see  what  was  the  in- 
cident that  caused  Senator  Gallinger  to  begin  to  show  a 
friendly  interest  in  District  of  Columbia  affairs.  During 
his  first  senatorial  term,  in  1891,  he  received  a  letter  from 
the  secretary  of  Harvard  College  voicing  a  complaint  that 
the  high  schools  of  the  District  were  not  then  able  to 
prepare  students  to  pass  the  admission  examination  to 
Harvard.  Senator  Galunger  offered  a  resolution  of  in- 
quiry concerning  the  matter,  and  that  was  the  beginning 
of  nearly  30  years  of  championship  of  the  rights  of  the 
District  At  that  time  Senator  McMillan  was  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  on  his 
death  Mr.  Gallinger  was  chosen  by  the  Senate  for  that 
position. 

In  1911  a  banquet  was  given  by  citizens  of  the  District 
at  which  Senator  Gallinger  was  the  guest  of  honor,  and 
he  was  there  presented  with  a  loving  cup  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce;  a  gold  watch  and  chain  from  the  Board 
of  Trade;  a  basket  of  American  Beauty  roses  from  the 
teachers  of  the  public  schools;  a  silver  pitcher  from  the 
Plate  Printers'  Union;  and  a  silver  desk  set  from  the 
American  Civic  Association.  Among  the  visible  monu- 
ments of  his  chairmanship  are  the  great  Washington  Ter- 
minal, the  filtration  plant  which  gives  clear  water  to  this 
city,  the  new  sewer  system,  the  District  Building,  the  high- 
way Potomac  River  Bridge,  the  beautiful  Connecticut 
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Avenue  Bridge,  the  Anacostia  Bridge,  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  Bridge,  and  great  developments  of  the  parks  and 
schools,  among  the  latter  the  Business  High  and  McKinley 
Manual  Training  Schools;  and  there  are  even  more  im- 
portant tangible  benefits  that  are  the  results  of  his  tire- 
less interest  At  that  dinner  President  Taf t  was  one  of 
.  the  speakers,  and  this  brief  tribute  can  not  be  concluded 
better  than  by  a  quotation  from  his  remarks  on  that  oc- 
casion.   He  said: 

There  is  a  class  of  legislators  who  favor  legislation  because  of 
the  good  that  it  is  going  to  do  when  it  is  enforced,  and  there  is 
another  class  who  are  in  favor  of  legislation  wholly  without  re- 
gard to  what  it  is  going  to  accomplish  as  an  enforced  law,  but 
who  take  an  interest  simply  because  of  the  votes  that  the  advo- 
cacy of  the  law  is  going  to  give  them.  Now  Senator  Galungbr 
belongs  to  the  former  class. 

They  have  in  New  England  what  they  call  safe  men.  By  that 
they  mean  men  who,  from  their  youth  up,  feel  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  looking  out  for  the  community  in  which  they 
live;  first  the  village,  then  the  town,  then  it  may  be  the  county, 
then  the  State,  and  finally  the  Nation.  They  seem  to  be  able  by 
what  they  do  to  impress  the  people  with  the  idea  that  if  they  are 
given  a  public  trust  they  will  regard  it  as  a  trust  for  the  people, 
and  can  themselves  be  trusted  as  safe  men  for  the  people  to  put 
in  power.  Now  that  is  the  kind  of  man  that  Senator  Gallinqbr 
is,  and  that  is  the  reason  for  his  hold  on  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Senator  Galunger  started  in  life  as  a  poor  boy,  spend- 
ing some  time  as  a  typesetter  in  a  printing  office.  He 
finally  obtained  an  education  and  then  rose  to  the  high 
position  occupied  so  long  by  him — abundant  proof  of  the 
worth  of  the  man.  Those  who  knew  him  best  loved  him 
best  He  was  courageous;  he  was  honest;  he  was  a  true 
gentleman. 

When  you  have  found  a  man  you  have  found  a  gentle- 
man. A  gentleman  is  a  man  who  is  gentle.  Titles,  grace- 
ful accomplishments,  superior  culture,  princely  wealth, 
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great  talents,  genius,  do  not  constitute  a  man  with  suffi- 
cient attributes  to  make  a  gentleman.  He  may  be  awk- 
ward, angular,  homely,  or  poor,  and  yet  belong  to  that 
class  known  as  gentleman.  His  face  may  be  bronzed,  his 
hand  may  be  huge  and  hard,  his  vest  patched,  like 
Joseph's  coat  of  many  colors,  and  he  may  still  be  a  true 
gentleman.  The  dandy  is  a  dry-goods  sign,  and  not  a 
gentleman,  for  he  depends  upon  dress,  and  not  upon  his 
honor  and  virtue,  to  carry  him  into  society.  The  man 
who  has  no  money  is  poor;  he  who  has  nothing  but  money 
is  poorer,  and  he  is  not  a  gentleman. 

A  gentleman  is  careful  to  have  thoughts  and  sentiments 
worthy  of  him,  as  virtue  raises  the  dignity  of  a  man, 
while  vice  degrades  him.  True  greatness  lies  in  the  heart; 
it  must  be  elevated  by  aspiring  to  great  things.  Others 
may  attract  us  through  the  splendor  of  some  special  fac- 
ulty, or  the  eminence  of  some  special  virtue;  but  in  a 
gentleman  it  is  the  whole  individual  we  admire  and  love. 
A  true  gentleman  is  one  whose  nature  has  been  fQ3hioned 
after  the  highest  models.  His  qualities  depend,  not  upon 
fashion  or  manners,  but  upon  moral  worth — ^not  upon 
personal  possessions,  but  upon  personal  qualities. 

A  true  gentleman  has  a  keen  sense  of  honor.  His 
standard  of  probity  in  word  and  action  is  high.  He  does 
not  shuffle  or  prevaricate,  dodge  or  skulk;  but  he  is 
honest,  upright,  and  straightforward.  When  he  says.  Yes, 
it  is  a  law;  and  he  dares  to  say  the  valiant.  No,  at  the 
fitting  season.  A  gentleman  will  not  be  bribed;  only  the 
low-minded  and  unprincipled  will  sell  themselves  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  buying  them. 

The  poor  boy  may  be  a  true  gentleman — ^in  spirit  and 
in  daily  life.  He  may  be  honest,  truthful.  Upright,  polite, 
courageous,  self-respecting,  and  self-helping — that  is,  be 
a  true  gentleman.    Such  was  Senator  Galunger. 
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A  man's  mental  powers  must  be  cultivated.  The  full 
measure  of  all  the  powers  necessary  to  make  a  man  are 
no  more  character  than  a  handful  of  seeds  is  an  orchard 
of  fruits.  Plant  the  seeds  and  tend  them  well,  and  they 
will  make  an  orchard.  Cultivate  the  powers  and  har- 
monize them  well,  and  they  will  make  a  noble  character. 
**The  germ  is  not  the  tree,  the  acorn  is  not  the  oak, 
neither  is  the  mind  a  character.  The  mind  is  the  garden, 
the  character  is  the  fruit;  the  mind  is  the  white  page,  the 
character  is  the  writing  we  put  upon  it;  the  mind  is  the 
shop,  the  counting  room;  the  character  is  the  profits  on 
the  trade.  Large  profits  are  made  from  quick  sales  and 
small  percentages;  so  great  character  is  made  from  many 
little  acts  and  efforts.'*  A  dollar  is  composed  of  a  thou- 
sand mills;  so  is  a  character  composed  of  a  thousand 
thoughts  and  acts.  Character  is  formed  by  a  course  of 
actions,  and  not  actions  by  character.  A  person  can  have 
no  character  before  he  has  had  actions.  Though  an  ac- 
tion be  ever  so  glorious  in  itself,  it  ought  not  to  pass  for 
great  if  it  be  not  the  effect  of  wisdom  and  good  design. 
Great  actions  carry  their  glory  with  them  as  the  ruby 
wears  its  colors.  Whatever  be  your  condition,  keep  in 
view  the  whole  of  your  existence.  Senator  Galunger 
was  a  man  of  character — a  Christian  man.  He  was  a 
brave  man;  he  was  powerful;  he  had  the  courage  of  his 
convictions  and  the  courage  to  express  them  at  all  times. 

Frail  man  comes  into  the  world  crying,  cries  on  through 
life,  and  is  always  seeking  after  some  desired  thing  which 
he  imagines  is  labeled  happiness  or  is  mourning  over 
some  loss  which  makes  him  miserable;  a  restless  mortal 
with  an  immortal  soul,  which  requires  something  more 
than  earth  can  give  to  satisfy  its  lofty  desires;  a  soul  that 
hails  death  as  a  welcome  messenger  to  deliver  it  from 
its  ever-changing,  ever-decaying  prison  house  of  day, 
called  man,  on  which  time  wages  a  perpetual  war,  whiten- 
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ing  his  locks,  furrowing  his  cheeks,  stealing  his  ivory, 
paralyzing  his  muscles,  poisoning  his  blood,  battering 
his  whole  citadel,  deranging  the  whole  machinery  of  his 
life,  and  wasting  his  mental  powers,  until  he  becomes 
twice  a  child,  and  then  delivers  him  over  to  his  last  and 
best  friend.  Death,  who  breaks  the  carnal  bondage,  sets 
the  spirit  free,  opening  the  door  of  immortal  happiness, 
returning  the  soul  to  its  own  original  and  glorious  home, 
to  go  no  more  out  forever. 

We  at  death  leave  one  place  to  go  to  another;  if  godly, 
we  depart  from  our  place  here  on  earth  and  go  to  our 
place  in  heaven;  we  depart  from  our  friends  on  earth 
and  go  to  our  friends  in  heaven;  we  depart  from  the  valley 
of  tears  and  go  to  the  mount  of  joy;  we  depart  from  the 
business  of  life  here  and  go  to  a  heavenly  paradise.  Who 
would  be  unwilling  to  exchange  a  Sodom  for  a  Zion? 
Who  would  be  unwilling  to  exchange  misery  for  a  haven 
of  rest? 

When  these  hands  of  ours  shall  be  pulseless  and  cold 
and  motionless  as  the  grave  wherein  they  lie;  when  the 
damp,  dewy  vapors  shall  replace  this  sensible,  warm  mo- 
tion, and  death  shall  spread  our  couch  and  weave  our 
shrouds;  when  the  winding  sheet  shall  be  our  sole  vesture, 
and  the  dose-sealed  sepulcher  our  only  home,  and  we 
shall  have  no  familiar  companions,  no  rejoicing  friends, 
let  us  hope  that  our  souls  may  recline  in  the  bosom  of  God. 

Life,  we've  been  long  together, 

Through,  pleasant  and  cloudy  weather; 

Tis  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  dear; 

Perhaps  'twill  cost  a  sigh,  a  tear;  * 

Then  steal  away;  give  little  warning; 

Choose  thine  own  time; 

Say  not  Good  night,  but  in  some  brighter  clime 

Bid  us  Good  morning. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  In  the  present  Congress  the  Grim  Reaper 
has  been  wielding  his  scythe  with  relentless  vigor.  He 
has  been  impartial,  too,  in  choosing  his  victims.  Youth 
and  old  age  alike  have  succumbed  to  his  irresistible 
stroke. 

Among  those  who  have  fallen  none  was  more  highly 
esteemed  by  his  associates  than  the  lamented  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  Jacob  H.  Gallinger.  He  had  served 
his  country  long  and  faithfully  in  the  House  as  well  as  in 
the  Senate.  He  was  one  of  the  old  school  of  statesmen  in 
public  life.  He  was  a  thoroughgoing  partisan.  But  he 
was  always  impartial  and  fair  and  just  even  in  his  parti- 
sanship. Above  all  else,  he  was  a  thoroughgoing  Ameri- 
can who  loved  his  country  with  patriotic  devotion.  He 
did  not  believe  that  he  was  stronger  nor  better  than  his 
party.  To  him  party  creed  demanded  that  all  differences 
as  to  policies  should  be  thrashed  out  in  the  party  councQ. 
Therein  again  he  showed  himself  as  belonging  to  the  old 
school.  He  did  not  believe  in  that  course,  so  often  fol- 
lowed by  some  latter-day  politicians,  of  fighting  his  party 
associates  and  denouncing  the  party  organization  because 
ab  overwhelming  majority  of  his  associates  did  not  come 
to  his  way  of  thinking.  He  always  was  ready  to  compro- 
mise differences  within  the  ranks  and  in  the  fold  rather 
than  engage  in  party  quarrels.  He  realized  that  our  Gov- 
ernment had  grown  strong  and  great  by  reason  of  the 
readiness  of  the  leaders  of  the  past  to  compromise  their 
differences. 

He  knew  that  this  Government  from  the  first  has  de- 
veloped as  a  great  Nation  because  men  of  patriotism  and 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Republic  have 
been  willing  to  modify  their  personal  views  in  order  that 
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all  could  agree  on  the  policies  to  be  followed  for  the  wel- 
fare of  this  American  Commonwealth.  He  knew  that  it 
was  thus  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  that  framed 
our  historic  fundamental  law.  He  knew  that  it  was  thus 
with  reference  to  the  location  of  this  very  Capital,  which 
he  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  did  so  much  to  improve  and  beautify.  He 
knew  that  it  was  thus  down  the  long  years  of  the  forma- 
tive period  of  our  country's  history.  Senator  Gallinger 
was  loyal  to  these  traditions  of  the  past,  and  we  honor 
him  for  his  sturdy  stand  on  the  great  questions  that  arose 
during  the  many  years  he  was  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 

At  the  time  he  entered  that  historic  body  there  were 
many  old  customs  that  marked  the  relationship  between 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  that  seem  to  have 
fallen  into  innocuous  desuetude.  It  was  customary  in  the 
old  days  for  the  Senators  to  leave  their  cards  upon  the 
desks  of  the  Members  of  the  House  from  their  respective 
States  on  the  opening  day  of  the  new  session.  It  was 
customary  for  the  Members  of  the  House  to  call  person- 
ally upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Sen- 
ators from  their  State  as  soon  as  possible  after  arriving  in 
Washington  in  order  to  pay  their  respects. 

It  was  customary  even  among  the  wives  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  for  the  new  Members'  wives  to  call  upon  the 
wives  of  all  the  Members  who  had  served  longer  in  Con- 
gress than  their  own  husbands,  and  especially  was  this 
true  with  regard  to  the  wives  of  the  Members  from  one's 
own  State.  These  little  social  amenities  and  courtesies 
added  something  of  pleasure  to  the  dull  routine  of  con- 
gressional life  here  in  Washington,  but  these  customs  are 
rapidly  disappearing.  In  fact,  they  had  disappeared 
almost  entirely  in  Ihe  closing  years  of  Senator  Gallinqer's 
life.     Whetlier  the  Capital  or  the  country  has  gained  by 
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breaking  away  from  the  old  forms  and  traditions  I  do  not 
know,  but  the  fact  remains  that  in  the  old  days  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  were  much  more  apt  to  see  something 
of  each  other's  social  side  than  they  do  under  present-day 
conditions. 

Senator  Galunger,  toward  the  close  of  his  Ufe,  suffered 
many  hard  blows  at  the  hands  of  fate.  Many  of  his  dear 
ones  were  removed  from  him  by  death.  I  lived  at  the 
same  hotel  as  he  when  some  of  these  blows  f elL  I  know 
how  deeply  his  life  was  affected  by  the  losses  he  sustained. 
But  he  toiled  on  unceasingly  for  the  welfare  of  his 
country. 

He  participated  actively  on  all  the  importaijt  legisla- 
tion that  has  been  written  on  the  statute  books  of  our 
country  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  But  he  was  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  rehabilitation  of  our  merchant  ma- 
rine. Coming  from  New  Hampshire,  he  doubtlessly  re- 
membered how  the  enormous  fleet  of  New  England  dip- 
per ships  carried  the  American  flag  into  almost  every  im- 
portant port  on  the  seven  seas.  He  remembered  how 
they  had  built  up  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  in 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Doubtlessly  he 
hoped  that  such  a  condition  might  be  reestablished  under 
wise  and  helpful  legislation  enacted  by  Congress.  But, 
alas,  his  hopes  in  that  direction  were  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment Whether  those  who  are  left  behind  will  be 
able  to  follow  his  f arsighted  vision  remains  to  be  seen. 

To-day  we  are  met  to  pay  a  last  tribute  of  respect  to  his 
memory.  His  genial  presence  is  missed  by  all  of  his  asso- 
ciates in  either  branch  of  Congress.  Such  men  as  he  who 
served  their  country  well  and  faithfully  are  always 
missed  when  they  pass  to  that  bourn  whence  no  traveler 
ever  returns.  In  this  hour  we  say  from  the  depths  of  our 
hearts — ^good  friend,  faithful  public  servant,  thorough* 
going  American,  hail  and  farewelL 
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Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  with  sorrow  that  it  becomes  my  duty 
at  this  time  to  speak  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  late 
Senator  Galunger,  an  honored  resident  of  my  congres- 
sional district  for  more  than  a  half  century.  '  Jacob  Harold 
Galunger  was  bom  on  a  farm  near  Cornwall,  Canada, 
March  28, 1837.  He  was  one  of  12  children.  His  parents 
were  without  financial  means.  During  his  early  boyhood 
he  walked  to  the  log  schoolhouse,  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
home,  where  he  was  taught  to  read,  write,  and  do  sums  in 
arithmetic.  At  the  age  of  11  years  he  was  indentured  to 
the  village  editor,  and  three  years  later  finished  his  ap- 
prenticeship with  him.  His  wages  the  first  year  were  $8, 
board,  and  lodging;  the  second  year  he  received  $24, 
board,  and  lodging,  and  the  third  and  last  year  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship he  received  $60,  board,  and  lodging.  He  was 
then  qualified  as  a  journeyman  printer.  He  then  went  to 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  where  he  worked  as  a  journeyman 
printer.  While  employed  setting  type  in  the  office  of  the 
St  Lawrence  Republican  in  Ogdensburg  tie  received  a 
letter  from  a  cousin,  a  professor  in  a  medical  college  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  advising  him  to  become  a  doctor.  The 
suggestion  was  accepted.  He  started  for  Cincinnati  and 
arrived  there  with  $100  in  his  pocket,  which  was  all  of  his 
worldly  possessions,  $60  of  which  was  paid  at  once  for  a 
course  of  medical  lectures.  He  and  two  other  students 
rented  two  rooms,  where  they  cooked  their  meals  and 
slept  He  immediately  found  employment  on  the  Cincin- 
nati Gazette,  first  setting  type,  then  reading  proof,  and 
later  reporting  shipping  news  along  the  river  and  court 
news  over  in  Covington,  Ky. 
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Thus  the  young  man  worked  diligently  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood and  pay  his  way  at  the  medical  school.  Each  day's 
work  engaged  his  attention  from  8  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing until  12  or  1  o'clock  the  next  morning,  attending 
medical  lectures  and  performing  his  work  upon  the  news- 
paper. 

He  graduated  with  honors  from  the  medical  school  in 
1858.  After  that  he  was  abroad  two  years  and  pursued 
further  the  study  of  medicine  and  surgery.  Returning 
to  the  United  States,  he  located  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  and 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession,  which  he  pursued 
in  that  city  and  the  surrounding  country  for  23  years. 
His  robust  physique,  which  had  served  him  so  well  during 
his  stay  in  Cincinnati,  continued  to  permit  him  during  the 
yedrs  of  the  active  practice  of  his  profession  to  travel  day 
and  night  making  his  caUs  to  relieve  the  sufferings  and 
ills  of  his  patients;  his  patrons  and  clientele  took  him 
miles  into  the  country  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night 
I  have  heard  him  say  that  often  he  had  been  called  out 
from  his  house  a  half  dozen  times  between  supper  and 
breakfast,  many  times  for  trips  into  the  coimtry. 

He  was  soon  recognized  as  a  leader  in  his  profession. 
His  skill,  his  cheerful  word  and  manner,  and  his  magnetic 
presence  conftibuted  to  his  personal  advantage  and  made 
friends  for  him  which  lasted  for  life.  Dr.  Galuncsr's 
professional  practice  was  not  confined  to  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  city  of  Concord  or  the  county  of  Merrimack, 
in  which  he  lived,  but  extended  to  people  living  in  towns 
and  parishes  in  bordering  States.  His  reputation  and 
standing  as  a  physician  and  surgeon  will  be  preserved 
in  the  hearts  of  the  generation  that  knew  him  as  stead- 
fastly as  the  granite  rock  in  the  mountain  side  of  our 
State. 

While  pursuing  diligently  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
which  he  loved  and  honored,  some  of  his  friends  nomi- 
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nated  him  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  moderator  in 
the  fourth  ward  of  the  city  of  Concord;  the  remuneration 
for  that  service  was  $5.  He  served  one  term  and  declined 
a  reelection  to  that  distinguished  honor.  It  marked,  how- 
ever, the  beginning  of  a  political  career.  Soon  after  his 
precinct  elected  him  as  their  representative  in  the  house 
of  representatives  of  the  State  legislature,  and  he  served 
his  precinct  well  and  faithfully  in  that  branch  in  1872 
and  1873  and  later  in  1891.  The  same  precinct  elected 
him  as  its  member  to  the  State  constitutional  convention 
in  1876.  Dr.  Gallinger's  ability  and  fidelity  to  service  in 
this  branch  of  the  legislature  was  particularly  noticeable. 
The  senatorial  district  in  which  he  lived  elected  him  a 
member  of  the  State  senate  in  1878,  1879,  and  1880,  and 
that  body  selected  him  as  its  presiding  officer  twice,  for 
the  years  1879  and  1880. 

During  the  years  1879  and  1880  Dr.  Gallinger  held  the 
office,  by  appointment  of  the  governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, of  surgeon  general  of  the  State  National  Guard, 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier  genend. 

Early  in  life  Senator  Gallinger  became  affiliated  with 
the  Republican  Party;  its  principles  appealed  to  him. 
The  Republican  State  committee  urged  him  to  accept  the 
important  and  onerous  position  as  chairman.  He  yielded 
to  the  request,  and  from  1882  to  1890  performed  the 
duties  of  that  office  with  satisfaction  to  all.  When  he  re- 
signed many  regrets  were  expressed  and  his  resignation 
was  reluctantly  accepted.  Again,  in  1898,  the  Republican 
State  committee  appealed  to  him  to  accept  the  chairman- 
ship, and  after  eight  years*  absence  from  that  place  he  ac- 
cepted and  continued  in  that  position  until  1908,  when  he 
resigned.  In  discharging  the  duties  of  this  office'  Senator 
Gallinger  impressed  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him 
with  his  industry  and  ability  to  master  details  as  well  as 
broad  questions  of  policy,  and  his  term  of  service  in  that 
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capacity  was  successful  and  longer  than  any  other  man 
in  the  history  of  our  party  in  the  State. 

Our  people  elected  him  a  delegate  to  represent  them 
in  the  Republican  national  conventions  of  1888, 1900, 1904, 
and  1908,  and  he  was  chosen  by  the  delegation  as  its 
chairman  for  each  of  those  conventions.  Thus  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  had  unboimded 
confidence  in  his  integrity,  his  ability,  and  his  adapta- 
bility to  represent  them  in  various  capacities. 

Such,  briefly,  are  the  historical  facts  that  speak 
volumes  in  behalf  of  the  esteem  in  which  Senator  Gal* 
LINGER  was  held  by  the  Republicans  of  the  Granite  State. 
His  life  was  active  in  doing  good  for  others  and  closely 
interwoven  with  the  history  of  our  State  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  But  this  is  not  all;  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  recognized  that  Senator  Gallinger's  activities 
and  ability  should  not  be  confined  to  the  local  activities 
of  the  State.  In  1884  he  was  elected  a  Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  second  congressional  district,  and  re- 
elected in  1886,  and  declining  a  renomination  and  re- 
election in  1888.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  4th  of 
March,  1885,  until  the  4th  of  March,  1889,  he  was  called 
upon  to  serve  his  people  in  a  larger  and  broader  sphere 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  During  his  two  terms  his  serv- 
ices attracted  nation-wide  attention.  After  declining  a 
reelection,  in  1888,  to  Congress,  he  intended  to  return  to 
the  city  of  Concord  and  pursue  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, but  it  was  impossible;  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  sought  his  advice  on  public  questions.  In  1891  he 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  his  term  of 
service  beginning  March  4;  he  was  reelected  in  1897, 1903» 
1909,  and  in  1914,  the  latter  election  being  by  popular 
vote.  He  served  continuously  as  Senator  from  March  4, 
1891,  until  the  17th  day  of  August,  1918,  the  date  of  his 
death;  his  services  as  our  representative  in  the  House  and 
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Senate  covering  a  period  of  31  years  5  months  and  13 
days,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  highest 
legislative  body  of  our  land,  being  the  dean  of  the  Senate 
in  point  of  continuous  service. 

A  notable  characteristic  of  Senator  Galunger  was  his 
clear  vision  into  the  future — I  might  say,  anticipated  the 
advent  of  questions  that  were  to  become  momentous  pub- 
lic issues.  To  illustrate :  He  early  espoused  the  cause  of 
prohibition;  calmly,  consistently,  and  courageously  ad- 
vocating the  same  on  all  proper  occasions;  through  his 
long  public  career  he  never  wavered,  and  had  his  life 
been  prolonged  six  months  he  would  have  seen  our  coun- 
try adopt  his  views  thereon. 

Many  years  ago  he  became  an  advocate  of  equal  suf- 
frage for  women,  at  a  time  when  he  was  almost  a  pioneer 
in  that  beUef ;  yet  he  lived  to  see  it  one  of  the  great  prob- 
lems confronting  the  American  people  and  the  peoples  of 
the  Old  World.  When  he  first  espoused  the  cause  in 
favor  of  these  far-reaching  principles  he  displayed  cour- 
age that  was  characteristic  of  the  man.  Many  of  his 
friends  felt  and  advised  him  that  it  was  unwise  for  him  to 
continue  to  advise  the  public  of  his  belief  in  the  cause; 
many  were  emphatic,  and  told  him  that  it  would  injure 
him  politically,  yet  he  continued  not  heeding  their  advice; 
in  his  subsequent  candidacies  he  received  the  sincere  and 
active  support  of  many  men  who  disagreed  with  him  on 
one  or  both  of  these  issues,  due,  as  I  believe,  to  the  fact 
that  they  admired  his  candor,  his  sincerity,  and  his 
wisdom. 

Senator  Gaixinger  early  espoused  the  cause  of  the  vet- 
erans of  the  Civil  War — ^in  his  national  activities  in  Con- 
gress assisted  with  force  and  poi\er  every  worthy  case 
that  was  presented  to  him.  In  the  Senate  for  many  years 
he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  that  considered  gen- 
eral and  special  legislation  relating  to  pensions.    The  can- 
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dor  and  sympathetic  spirit  with  which  he  administered 
justice  in  these  classes  of  legislation  made  him  an  hon« 
ored  friend  by  our  surviving  heroes  of  that  conflict 

To  recount  the  legislative  career  of  Senator  Galunger 
would  require  a  volume,  and  his  wisdom  as  a  public  serv- 
ant well  merits  a  fulsome  biography.  His  extraordinary 
ability  as  a  legislator  is  the  more  remarkable  for  the 
reason  that  he  was  educated  for  the  medical  profession. 
Most  public  servants  and  statesmen  select  one  great  meas- 
ure on  which  to  focus  their  energies;  most  of  them  have  a 
pet  measure  with  which  to  occupy  their  time  when 
momentous  issues  do  not  hold  the  center  of  the  stage. 
Not  so  with  Senator  Gallinger.  He  was  ever  alert  to  the 
needs  of  his  State  and  country;  his  information  and  fore- 
sight upon  large  public  questions  seen^ed  almost  bound- 
less. The  tariff,  the  establishment  of  an  adequate  mer- 
chant marine,  the  enlargement  of  our  Navy,  the  extension 
of  our  system  of  education,  measures  relating  to  health, 
and  the  development  and  beautification  of  our  National 
Capital  foimd  in  him  an  earnest  and  forceful  advocate. 

Let  me  briefly  recall  his  beneficial  services  and  advice 
in  behalf  of  the  development  and  making  the  city  of 
Washington,  our  Nation's  Capital,,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful among  all  the  capitals  of  the  world.  When  he  entered 
the  United  States  Senate  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  serving  there- 
on for  more  than  20  years,  the  latter  half  of  his  services 
being  chairman  of  the  committee.  This  work  was  agree- 
^  able  to  him;  he  enjoyed  the  vast  opportunities  presented; 
he  visioned  the  needs  of  the  National  Capital  early  in  his 
service  and  began  systematically  to  bring  about  many 
needed  reforms  and  inq)rovements.  The  cool  streams  and 
forest  glades  of  Rock  Creek  Park  owe  their  improvement 
and  conservation  to  his  efforts.  The  beautiful  memorial 
to  the  late  President  Lincoln,  known  as  the  Lincoln  Me- 
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morial;  the  Connecticut  Avenue  Highway  Bridge;  the 
liighway  bridge  across  the  Potomac;  Piney  Branch  Bridge 
on  Sixteenth  Street;  and  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  Bridge 
will  be  silent  and  perpetual  monuments  of  his  foresight 
and  efforts. 

He  was  active  and  earnest  in  the  promotion  and  estab- 
lishment of  a  filtration  plant  to  improve  the  drinking 
water  furnished  by  the  water  system  of  the  city,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  a  half  million  people  there  were  enjoying 
the  benefit  of  that  needed  improvement 

The  Zoological  Park,  with  170  acres,  is  additional  evi- 
dence of  his  wisdom  and  energy.  One  of  the  finest  testi- 
monials to  his  sense  of  civic  beauty  was  the  improvement 
and  establishment  of  Potomac  Park  and  the  construction 
of  the  beautiful  driveways  thereon,  and  the  development 
of  the  plan  for  improvements  of  that  portion  of  the  city 
lying  between  the  Capitol  Building  and  the  westerly  por- 
tion of  the  Potomac  Drive,  so  called. 

During  his  entire  service  in  the  Senate  he  was  particu- 
larly active  and  aided  in  the  improvement  of  the  educa- 
tional system  and  of  the  school  buildings  and  surround- 
ings of  the  District  His  efforts  were  so  noticeable  and  so 
well  directed  that  he  was  familiarly  referred  to  by  the 
people  residing  in  the  National  Capital  as  the  *'  Mayor  of 
Washington."  His  attention  was  early  in  his  service  di- 
rected to  the  hospital  conditions  of  the  District,  and  one 
of  the  last  and  much-needed  improvements  was  the  new 
municipal  hospital  that  he  urged,  and  largely  by  his  in- 
fluence and  patience  was  finally  authorized.  It  is  now 
being  constructed  on  the  extension  of  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue. As  a  fitting  token  of  the  appreciation  and  esteem  of 
his  untiring  energy  and  efforts  in  causing  the  same  to  be 
established  and  constructed,  it  has  been  named  and  is 
now  known  as  the  Gallinger  Hospital.  When  completed 
and  ready  for  occupancy  the  million-dollar  sti*ucture  will 
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stand  for  centuries  a  silent  and  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
memory  and  distinguished  services  of  the  man  whose 
name  it  bears. 

Senator  Galunger  was  particularly  honored  on  his 
seventy-fourth  birthday,  March  28,  1911.  His  friends  in 
Washington  arranged  a  banquet  in  his  honor  at  the  New 
Willard  Hotel  and  500  persons  attended.  Among  those  in 
attendance  were  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Cabi- 
net officers,  ambassadors,  members  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Senators,  Congressmen,  and  prominent  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 
It  was  a  notable  gathering,  a  tribute  seldom  paid  to  a  liv- 
ing man.  The  decorations  were  exquisite.  Enthusiasm 
for  Senator  Gallinger,  the  guest  of  the  evening,  was  un- 
botmded,  as  shown  by  the  incidents  during  the  dinner. 
Permit  me  to  refer  to  one — the  waiters  marched  into  the 
banquet  hall  with  letters  on  their  trays  that  spelled 
**  Gallinger."  As  the  party  saw  the  name  they  arose  from 
their  seats,  cheering  and  waving  their  napkins  in  the 
air;  the  orchestra  struck  up  "What  is  the  matter  with 
father,"  and  the  diners  caught  the  sentiment  instantly 
and  sang — substituting  the  word  "Gallinger''  for 
"father,"  ending  with  the  enthusiastic  "  He's  all  right" 
The  speakers  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  wisdom,  judgment, 
patience,  and  successful  efforts  of  Senator  Galunger  in 
his  efforts  to  improve  and  beautify  the  National  Capital. 

President  Taft  said: 

You  could  not  use  the  function  of  a  dinner  for  a  better  or 
higher  purpose  than  to  testify  your  gratitude  and  that  of  all  good 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  a  servant  and  a  Senator  who  does 
things  because  they  are  to  do  good  to  the  people. 

The  chairman  of  the  District  Conunissioners,  Bfr. 
Rudolph,  speaking  of  the  Senator,  said: 

He  has  with  untiring  devotion  studied  our  needs  and  problems, 
and  with  wisdom  and  courage  never  failed  to  advocate  and  press 
such  measures  as  would  aid  in  making  this  the  greatest  city  of 
the  world. 
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A  former  District  Commissioner,  Mr.  Macfarland,  said: 

I  can  testify  that  the  unexampled  appropriations  and  legisla- 
tion obtained  for  the  District  of  Columbia  were  due  more  to  you 
[Mr.  Galunqbr]  than  to  any  other  one  man  in  Congress. 

The  Yankee  poet  wished  that  he  might  live  in  a  house  by  the 
side  of  the  road  and  be  a  friend  to  man.    Officially  as  well  as 
personally  you  have  lived  that  way. 
Gen.  Harries  said: 

Of  the  good  works  done  by  Senator  Galunqbr  and  the  evils  he 
has  checked  there  is  not»  nor  can  be,  any  catalogue. 

CapL  James  F.  Oyster  said: 

The  people  of  Washington  are  thankful  to  the  people  of  his 
State  for  sending  him  here. 

The  life  of  Senator  Gallinger/  replete  with  beneficial 
duties  for  mankind  and  for  his  adopted  State  and  coun- 
try, adds  another  name  to  the  long  list  of  statesmen,  resi- 
dents of  New  Hampshire,  during  the  preceding  century 
and  a  half. 

Senator  Galunger  was  a  self-made  man  in  every  re- 
spect; his  push  and  perseverance  exhibited  in  early  life 
enabled  him  to  get  his  education;  that  education  laid  the 
foundation  for  his  future  life  of  activity  and  usefulness. 
The  habits  thus  formed  in  his  boyhood  days  were  retained 
throughout  his  busy  life  until  his  death.  Day  by  day, 
month  by  month,  in  the  execution  of  life's  responsibili- 
ties he  progressed  and  advanced;  he  was  not  satisfied 
until  he  had  reached  the  highest  pinnacle  of  under- 
standing of  each  and  every  effort  before  him.  He  was 
endowed  with  a  robust  constitution  and  a  wonderful 
power  of  endurance,  which  served  him  well  during  his 
fourscore  years  of  life.  He  was  a  courteous  man,  an 
affable  man,  a  sincere  man,  a  man  with  strong  convic- 
tions, tender-hearted,  and  his  sympathies  were  with  the 
downtrodden  and  the  oppressed.    There  was  no  decep- 
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tion  or  sham  in  his  nature;  he  abhorred  them.  He  easily 
made  friends  and  retained  them,  and  was  ever  enlarging 
his  circle  of  friends  and  admirers.  These  attributes  were 
a  part  of  his  nature  from  early  manhood  until  life's  end. 
He  was  a  public  speaker,  possessing  great  convincing 
power  and  force;  his  reasoning  was  logical,  sound,  and 
clear;  he  possessed  the  ability  to  sway  his  hearers  by  sin- 
cere, logical,  and  forceful  explanations  of  his  subject 

For  many  years  when  the  Senator  became  weary  and 
tired  by  close  application  to  the  arduous  duties  required 
of  him  in  Congress,  or  when  Gmgress  was  not  in  session, 
he  intensely  enjoyed  a  visit  to  his  country  home,  known 
as  "'The  Poplars,*'  a  picturesque  farm  and  buildings  in 
the  town  of  Salisbury,  N.  H.,  situated  on  an  elevation  just 
east  of  Kearsarge  Mountain.  There,  among  the  rare 
flowers  which  he  grew  and  was  very  fond  of,  and  beneath 
the  beautiful  shade  trees  overlooking  the  green  fields  and 
pasture  and  timberland  of  his  estate,  he  Communed  with 
nature  and,  lulled  to  rest  and  sleep  by  the  music  of  the 
song  birds  and  the  chattering  of  the  squirrels,  his  weary 
and  overburdened  constitution  would  revive,  his  energy 
return,  and  with  renewed  vigor  he  would  resume  the 
responsibilities  of  public  life.  It  was  here  that  he  spent 
many  pleasant  days  and  enjoyed  needed  relaxation  from 
busy  life.  It  was  here  that  he  was  resting  and  enjoying 
life  when  he  became  ill  and  answered  the  summons  of  the 
Great  Master.  The  news  of  his  death  was  received  by  the 
public  with  sadness  and  grief  by  his  colleagues  and  the 
people  in  the  National  Capital  and  by  the  people  of  his 
adopted  State.  The  activities  of  the  city  of  Concord,  the 
capital  of  our  State,  were  recessed  and  public  and  private 
buildings  were  draped  in  mourning  as  the  last  rites  were 
performed.  The  church  was  inadequate  to  accommodate 
the  throng  of  people  who  came  from  afar  and  near  and 
by  their  presence  expressed  their  love,  admiration,  and 
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profound  respect  for  the  man  of  remarkable  age  whose 
noble  deeds  for  humanity,  covering  a  period  of  more  than 
a  half  century,  will  be  tenderly  remembered  and  often 
recalled  and  referred  to  by  future  generations. 

Cold  in  the  dust  the  perished  heart  may  lie, 
fiat  that  which  wanned  it  once  can  never  die. 
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Mr.  Speaker  :  It  was  my  privilege,  and  I  deem  it  a  high 
privilege,  to  know  Senator  Gallinger  for  30  years  and  I 
was  always  proud  during  all  that  period  to  be  able  to 
call  him  my  friend.  I  was  proud  of  Senator  Galunger 
not  only  as  a  man  but  as  a  public  functionary.  Senator 
Gallinger  had  a  singleness  of  purpose  in  his  public  work. 
He  was  interested  only  in  the  welfare  of  the  Nation.  He 
had  no  private  ax  to  grind,  if  I  may  so  speak.  He  was 
constantly  in  search  of  methods  to  improve  the  condition 
of  our  people.  He  had  fine  courage,  ability,  and  genius 
to  serve  the  Government's  needs.  He  was  a  true  states- 
man. He  recognized  the  fact  that  a  public  oflBdal  was  the 
servant  of  the  people.  He  saw  that  public  office  was 
simply  an  opportunity  to  serve.  He  realized  that  the 
more  nearly  one  came  to  serving  the  people  and  advanc- 
ing and  promoting  their  welfare  the  more  nearly  he 
would  come  to  ameliorating  conditions  that  needed  im- 
provement 

Senator  Gallinger  had  a  disposition  as  gentle  as  a  girL 
He  was  sweet,  courteous,  refined,  attractive,  magnetic, 
always  approachable,  and  yet  he  had  strength  of  charac- 
ter that  marked  him  in  a  conspicuous  way  among  his  as- 
sociates in  public  life.  He  was  afraid  *of  nothing.  He 
had  the  courage  to  speak;  he  had  opinions,  and  he  was 
not  afraid  to  express  them.  He  shaped  the  legislation  of 
the  Nation  calculated  to  be  of  advantage  to  the  genera- 
tions of  the  future  as  much  as  did  any  other  one  man  who 
occupied  a  high  public  place  either  in  the  House  or  in 
the  Senate.  He  was  constantly  alert  to  the  need  of  Amer- 
ica's expanding  commerce,  and  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son he  worked  tirelessly  to  accomplish  that  object    He 
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believed  that  America  should  stand  on  a  basis  of  equality 
in  its  merchant  shipping  with  any  other  nation  in  the 
world,  and  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  advocate 
legislation  to  that  end.  He  saw  the  need,  as  few  men  did, 
of  protecting  the  American  market  for  the  American 
people.  He  believed  in  the  protection  of  American 
industry.  He  believed  that  the  productions  of  labor 
from  European  markets  should  not  be  permitted  to 
enter  American  ports  for  free  distribution  amoi^g  the 
American  people.  He  believed  that  the  best  way  to 
preserve  prosperity  in  America  was  to  protect  America 
against  the  invasion  of  European-made  products  with- 
out the  payment  of  a  license  fee  at  the  port  of  en- 
trance. He  saw  the  need  of  preserving  American  honor 
in  the  conflict  which  is  now  happily  closed.  He  stood  as 
one  of  America's  foremoeft  advocates  for  America's  entry 
into  the  war.  He  believed  that  every  assistance  possible 
and  necessary  should  be  given  to  the  Commander  in 
Chief  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  victory.  He  believed 
that  the  only  way  you  could  raise  a  successful  army  was 
by  conscription,  and  his  voice  and  vote  are  recorded  in 
the  records  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  favor 
of  the  advancement  of  every  American  measure. 

To  his  genius  and  his  courage  and  his  foresight  and  his 
untiring  devotion  and  his  unselfish  work  is  due  more  than 
any  other  man  in  history  the  development  of  this  beauti- 
ful city  as  the  Capital  of  the  Nation.  I  can  recall  sitting 
on  conferences  with  him  when  his  heart  went  out  to  the 
suffering  poor  who  had  no  place  to  go,  no  money  to  pay 
their  doctor's  bill,  and  how  he  insisted  on  provision  being 
made  for  their  care  in  the  hospitals  of  this  city.  I  can  see 
him  now  pleading  for  greater  opportunities  for  education 
for  the  children  of  this  city  and  of  the  country,  for  the 
building  of  our  public  institutions  of  learning,  for  proper 
compensation  for  the  teachers  of  this  great  community. 
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I  can  see  him  pleading  for  them  on  the  theory  that  they 
were  making  greater  sacrifices  than  any  other  class  of  our 
citizens.  I  can  see  him  pleading  for  their  future  welfare 
by  increasing  their  compensation  to  a  point  where  they 
could  have  a  decent  livelihood.  I  can  see  him  looking 
into  the  future  of  the  Nation  by  providing  legislation 
that  would  mean  better  conditions  for  everyone  hereafter. 
I  saw  him  pass  away  from  the  activities  of  this  life,  and 
I  believe  I  can  see  him  now  or  hear  his  voice  in  a  better 
land  beyond.  I  believe  that  we  can  communicate  with 
men  like  Jacob  Gallinger,  dead  to  life  though  they  may 
be;  for  men  like  Jacob  Galunqer  never  die.  Their  life 
work  still  lives;  still  goes  on.  Their  life  work  must  be  an 
inspiration  to  those  of  us  who  yet  remain  and  those  who 
are  yet  to  come.  And  if  we  can  but  have  at  the  head  of 
the  Nation  in  the  generations  that  are  to  come  men  of  the 
patriotic  promptings  that  Jacob  Gaujnger  possessed,  the 
future  of  America  is  safe.  We  need  men  of  this  type  at 
the  head  of  our  Government  affairs.  We  need  men  of 
imselflsh  devotion;  men  who  have  no  personal  ambitions 
except  to  serve  their  country.  I  believe  that  if  the  men 
who  are  here  to*day  and  who  are  to  follow  in  the  control 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  but  walk  in 
the  footsteps  of  Jacob  H.  Gallinger  while  he  acted  as  a 
Member  of  this  House  and  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  the 
days  for  America  in  the  generations,  yea,  in  the  centuries, 
yet  to  come,  are  safe;  and  that  America  will  stand  before 
the  nations  of  the  world  forever  to  exemplify  the  life  and 
the  strength  of  this,  the  greatest  of  all  republics  now  or 
yet  to  come. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  The  late  Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  Jacob  H.  Galunger,  was  a  great  and  good 
man,  and  entitled  to  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his 
fellow  men,  which  he  held  throughout  the  whole  period 
of  his  public  life. 

Bom  on  a  farm  just  outside  of  the  northern  limits  of 
Cornwall,  Canada,  he  determined  when  but  a  boy  to  select 
for  himself  a  career  of  usefulness.  Being  one  of  a  family 
of  12  children,  he,  of  necessity,  had  to  start  out  quite  early 
to  make  his  way  in  the  world.  He  became  an  apprentice 
to  the  printing  trade,  and  it  was  while  working  as  a  printer 
that  he  determined  to  fit  himself  for  a  profession.  He 
studied  medicine  at  the  Medical  Institute  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  was  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  with  the 
highest  honors  in  1858.  After  a  time  spent  in  travel  and 
study,  in  1861  he  settled  in  Concord  to  follow  the  profes- 
sion of  medicine  and  surgery.  I  knew  Dr.  Gallinger 
perhaps  longer  than  any  other  man  in  Congress.  It  was 
as  a  practitioner  that  I  first  knew  him.  As  a  boy  in  Con- 
cord, the  city  of  my  birth,  I  remember  him  as  a  successful 
physician.  His  practice  was  not  merely  local;  his  services 
were  in  demand  for  advice  and  consultation  by  the  profes- 
sion throughout  the  State.  He  became  widely  known  and 
made  lasting  friends  wherever  he  went,  long  before  he 
held  public  office.  His  industry  did  not  stop  with  the 
performance  of  his  arduous  duties  as  a  physician.  He  ob- 
tained recognition  as  a  writer  of  unusual  ability  and  was 
a  contributor  to  medical  literature.  His  articles  published 
in  the  newspapers  relating  to  public  questions  attracted 
wide  and  deserved  popular  attention. 
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In  politics  he  was  a  Republican  and  a  strong  party  man 
from  the  start.  Because  of  his  great  interest  in  public 
affairs,  he  was  chosen  in  1872  a  member  of  the  State  legis- 
lature, where  he  served  with  distinction.  In  1876  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  State  constitutional  convention 
and  advocated  a  number  of  important  amendments 
which  were  ratified  by  the  people.  He  rendered  valuable 
service  in  the  State  senate,  was  chosen  its  presiding 
officer,  and  for  many  years  was  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican State  committee.  Because  of  his  great  ability  and 
untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  people,  he  was  elected  to 
represent  his  district  in  the  Forty-ninth  and  Fiftieth  Con- 
gresses, and  on  March  4, 1891,  was  elevated  to  a  seat  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

He  did  not  receive  this  great  honor  without  passing 
through  the  severest  political  contests  and  the  strongest 
personal  opposition  which  can  come  to  men  holding  high 
office  or  remaining  long  in  public  life.  He  encountered 
and  overcame  obstacles  and  conquered  his  opponents 
through  his  dominant  courage.  There  was  no  citizen  of 
the  State,  no  matter  how  humble,  who  did  not  feel  free  to 
call  upon  the  Senator  for  assistance.  His  services  were 
always  freely  and  willingly  given,  and  because  of  the 
affection  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  home  folks  they 
returned  him  to  Congress  repeatedly,  where  he  won  the 
esteem  and  admiration  of  his  colleagues  by  his  eminent 
service  in  both  branches  of  the  National  Legislature. 
Through  perseverance,  self-reliance,  and  great  natural 
ability,  he  advanced  in  influence  and  power  until  he 
achieved  the  distinction  of  being  chosen  the  leader  of  his 
party  in  the  upper  House  of  Congress. 

It  can  be  stated  truthfully  that  during  his  long  public 
career  he  was  a  genuine  and  untiring  public  servant 
From  1891  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  remained  con- 
tinuously in  the  Senate,  having  served  for  a  longer  period 
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of  time  than  any  other  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
Because  of  his  great  knowledge  of  governmental  affairs, 
his  counsel  was  always  sought  on  public  questions  which 
were  subjects  for  legislation.  His  advice  was  desired 
equally  on  problems  and  policies  in  which  his  party  was 
concerned  both  in  Congress  and  at  State  and  National 
conventions.  As  a  man  of  sound  logic,  his  judgment  was 
ever  desired  and  always  valued.  He  was  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  Republican  politics  for  nearly  half  of  a  century. 

As  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate  he  showed  su- 
perior qualities  as  a  parliamentarian.  Ready  and  power- 
ful in  debate,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  solution  of  the 
great  problems  of  government  during  all  the  period  of  his 
service  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  He  bore  no  ill  will 
toward  those  who  opposed  him  and  enjoyed  the  respect 
equally  of  political  friend  and  foe.  Always  kindly  and 
sympathetic  and  with  a  high  sense  of  personal  honor,  a 
promise  given  to  a  colleague  was  with  him  a  compact  to 
be  carried  out  with  strict  fidelity.  In  the  late  war  he  gave 
unswerving  support  to  the  President  in  every  measure 
having  for  its  purpose  the  successful  termination  of  the 
confiicL 

I  was  one  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Speaker  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  Senator  Galunger  at  Concord.  The 
exceptional  honor  paid  to  his  memory  on  that  occasion 
by  the  officials  of  his  State  is  worthy  of  note.  As  an  ex- 
traordinary evidence  of  the  respect  and  veneration  in 
which  he  was  held,  his  remains  were  taken  to  the  Capitol 
Building,  there  to  lie  in  state,  that  the  people  of  the  city 
and  of  the  Commonwealth  he  so  long  and  honorably  rep- 
resented might  pay  their  final  tribute  to  him.  Only  once 
before  was  a  similar  mark  of  respect  shown  to  a  citizen 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  that  was  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  a  former  President  of  the  United  States,  Franklin 
Pierce.    From  all  over  the  Old  Granite  State  and  from 
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many  sections  of  the  country  sorrowing  friends  attended 
the  last  exercises  over  the  body  of  the  departed  statesman. 
Senator  Galungbr's  life  is  unique  in  many  particulars. 
Despite  his  great  age,  he  reached  the  zenith  of  his  power 
and  popularity  when  he  was  called  to  his  last  reward.  In 
all  the  history  of  our  public  men  few  served  in  Congress 
for  so  long  a  period  as  Senator  Galunger,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  departed  leaving  a  greater  good  will  than  did 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  The  annoyances  and 
difficulties  incident  to  a  public  career  did  not  corrode  his 
nature  or  alter  his  kindly  disposition.  He  remained  to 
the  end  of  his  industrious  and  distinguished  career  the 
same  courteous  gentleman  I  first  knew  as  a  young  phy- 
sician in  Concord.  Dr.  Gallinger  went  out  of  this  life 
with  a  consciousness  of  duty  well  and  faithfully  per- 
formed and  with  the  lasting  friendship  of  his  colleagues 
and  associates;  he  closed  his  long  and  splendid  career 
possessing  the  confidence*  respect,  and  admiration  of  the 
entire  Nation.  , 
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Mr.  Speaker:  As  a  plain  citizen  of  the  R^ublic  Sena- 
tor Galunger  was  well  worth  knowing.  Aside  from  his 
wide  knowledge  of  public  nien  and  affairs  of  govern- 
ment he  had  an  alluring  personality.  He  was  gifted  with 
delightful  social  qualities  and  a  rare  sense  of  humor, 
without  which,  to  quote  the  specious  words  of  Richard 
La  Gallienne,  **  the  heart  of  humanity  had  long  since 
broken.** 

I  knew  Senator  GALLmoER  welL  Was  associated  with 
him  for  four  months  in  1912  in  the  prolonged  contest  of 
the  conferees  of  the  Senate  and  House  on  my  doUar-a-day 
pension  bill.  Again,  at  two  famous  banquets  in  this 
Capitol  in  honor  of  the  eightieth  and  eighty-second  birth- 
days of  the  Hon.  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  of  Illinois.  Of  the  12 
present  at  the  last  banquet.  May  7,  1918,  Senator  Galun- 
ger was  one  of  the  octogenarians.  Like  a  majority  of  our 
public  men  of  enduring  fame,  Senator  Galunger  was  the 
sole  architect  of  his  remarkable  public  career.  It  is  his- 
tory that  a  majority  of  our  most  successful  and  longest 
enduring  public  men  were  bom  poor  and  started  life 
without  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  or  college  education. 

Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  bom  of  a  North  Carolina  farm 
laborer,  with  no  opportunities  for  an  education,  was  the 
commander  of  a  volunteer  army,  winner  of  the  only  land 
battle  in  the  War  of  1812.  Twice  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  1828  and  1832,  always  on  the  firing  line  in  war, 
and  leaving  an  honorable  and  enduring  record  in  peace. 
Henry  Clay,  bom  poor,  self-educated,  self-made,  was  the 
foremost  orator  and  statesman  of  a  whole  generation  of 
public  men.  Abraham  Lincoln,  bom  in  a  Kentucky  log 
cabin,  who  never  saw  the  inside  of  a  university,  and  who 
learned  to  read  books  at  night  by  the  light  of  a  pine-knot 
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fire,  became  the  guiding  hand  in  the  grandest  epoch- 
making  era  of  all  civilization.  His  oration  on  the  battle- 
field of  Gettysburg  is  the  most  inspiring  and  glorious 
classic  of  all  languages. 

I  know  of  Senator  Gallinger's  boyhood  days,  and  of 
his  early  manhood  struggles  to  win  recognition  and  honor 
in  the  battle  of  life.  His  record  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Legislature,  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives, 
and  in  the  Senate,  covering  47  years  of  continuous  service, 
has  never  been  equaled  by  any  public  man  that  New 
England  ever  honored  with  a  public  trust  And  his  career 
differs  from  that  of  any  public  man  of  continental  fame 
of  New  England  birth  in  that  he  died  in  office  in  the  full 
favor  and  affection  of  the  people  of  his  State,  and  not 
a  disappointed  man  like  Daniel  Webster,  another  great 
son  of  New  Hampshire;  or  James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine;  or 
Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky.  Even  Charles  Sumner,  rank- 
ing among  the  first  of  New  England's  great  sons,  was 
officially  criticized  in  a  resolution  by  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  and  died  a  disappointed  man. 

While  New  Hampshire  is  one  of  the  smallest  States  in 
the  Union  in  area  and  population,  ranking  as  the  four- 
teenth in  population,  it  not  only  furnished  in  Daniel 
Webster  the  foremost  orator  and  statesman  of  the  ante- 
bellum period,  but  during  the  Civil  War  a  private  sol- 
dier— ^Walter  Kettridge — composed  by  the  light  of  a 
bivouac  fire  the  finest  and  most  pathetic  lyric  song  of  the 
entire  war — **  Tenting  To-night  on  the  Old  Camp  Ground.** 

And  New  Hampshire  also  was  the  birthplace  and  home 
of  the  greatest  family  of  patriotic  singers  ever  known  in 
the  United  States.  I  refer  to  the  famous  Hutchinson 
family.  It  is  among  my  earliest  and  most  enduring  mem- 
ories that  I  heard  these  singers  of  thrilling  lyrics  in  1845» 
when  as  a  barefoot  boy,  in  the  open  air  one  starlit  night, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  bells,  I  heard  their  soul- 
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inspiring  songs.  Sixteen  years  later  the  same  family  sang 
the  patriotic  songs  of  the  Civil  War  around  the  gleaming 
bivouac  fires  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 

We  should  not  let  this  occasion  pass  without  gathering 
some  lesson  of  value  to  the  living,  especially  to  the  young 
men  of  to-day,  who,  like  our  departed  friend  in  his  boy- 
hood, are  struggling  against  what  seems  adverse  fate. 
The  brightest  gleam  of  hope  for  the  poor  young  men  of 
to-day  is  in  the  knowledge  that  the  greatest  men  who 
have  ever  served  or  shone  in  the  high  places  of  power  in 
this  Republic  have  been,  like  Senator  Gallinger,  of  hum- 
ble birth  and  limited  opportunities  in  boyhood. 

I  am  not  here  to  decry  a  college  education.  I  believe 
there  is  some  merit  in  one  couplet  of  an  old  English  poet: 

Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind, 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined. 

But  we  have  many  notable  instances  in  our  history  of 
too  much  cultivation  of  the  common  mind,  where  this 
excessive  cultivation,  like  the  long  cultivation  of  the  old 
tobacco  lands  of  Virginia,  has  exhausted  all  the  original 
substance  of  the  soil.  It  sometimes  happens  that  too 
much  acquired  book  knowledge  drives  out  all  intuitive 
perception  or  original  thought  Hence,  we  have  many 
notable  instances  where  the  robust  mind  of  a  robust  man, 
who  is  compelled  to  graduate  in  the  school  of  hard  knocks 
^  and  common  sense,  proves  the  most  successful  citizen  or 
public  official. 

And  let  us  here  in  this  historic  Chamber  reconsecrate 
ourselves  to  that  patriotism  that  was  always  so  fervently 
typified  in  our  dead  friend,  a  statesman  whose  association 
and  friendship  added  to  our  joys  of  living  and  whose 
character  and  example  gave  us  hope  for  hi^er  ideals  in 
government. 

Such  graves  as  his  are  pilgrim  shrines. 
Shrines  to  no  code  or  creed  confined — 

The  Delphian  vales,  the  Palestines, 
The  Meccas  of  the  mind. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Senator  Galunger  became  a  Member  of 
the  United  States  Senate  seven  years  before  I  became  a 
Member  of  this  House.  I  never  met  him  until  I  met  him 
in  this  Capitol.  I  had  read  of  him  so  much  in  the  New 
England  newspapers  that  I  felt  acquainted  with  him  even 
before  I  met  him  here.  He  had  a  very  remarkable  career, 
as  I  knew  it  by  an  intimate  knowledge  of  what  occurred 
in  his  life  as  recorded  faithfully  in  the  papers,  which  then 
kept  full  account  of  New  England  movements  and  New 
England  public  men. 

Coming  to  this  House  in  1898, 1  was  assigned  by  Speaker 
Reed  to  the  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, and  I  have  served  on  that  comimittee  continuously 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  House. 

A  few  years  ago  when  committee  appointments  were 
desired  on  the  Republican  side  of  the  House  I  had  one 
or  two  other  committee  assignments  which  I  voluntarily 
surrendered  to  acconmiodate  some  of  my  colleagues  who 
desired  to  be  recognized,  and  since  that  time  I  have  de- 
voted my  whole  attention  to  the  work  of  that  committee 
of  which  I  was  chairman  three  and  one-half  years,  and* 
thus  I  was  brought  in  close  contact  with  Senator  Galun- 
ger, as  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Conmierce 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  He  was  concerned 
in  everything  that  related  to  advantage  for  the  American 
merchant  marine.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  retaining  for 
the  American-owned  vessels  and  American-commanded 
vessels  the  right  and  privilege  of  our  coastwise  trade. 
That,  I  think,  was  one  of  his  strongest  contentions.  And 
I  learned  from  him  many  years  ago  of  the  advantages 
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that  would  come  from  such  a  course.  Since  I  have  been 
here  there  has  been  considerable  contention  in  the  com- 
mittee of  which  I  have  been  a  member  toward  relaxing 
that  restriction  and  allowing  the  coastwise  trade  to  be 
entered  into  by  foreign-built  vessels. 

We  talk  sometimes  of  maintaining  great  armies  and 
great  navies  in  order  that  our  honor  may  be  preserved. 
I  have  always  believed  in  keeping  the  Nation  strong. 
There  is  no  stronger  element  for  the  preservation  of  the 
American  Nation  than  the  preservation  of  the  coastwise 
trade  for  American-built  and  American-conmianded  ves- 
sels, for  the  reason  that  if  any  enemy  approached  our 
coast,  either  on  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific,  if  the  vessels 
of  the  coastwise  trade  were  manned  by  American  seamen 
and  the  vessels  were  conmianded  by  American  officers, 
then  we  would  have  a  coast  guard  in  addition  to  our  Navy 
which  would  detect  at  any  time  the  approach  of  an  enemy 
coming  to  attack  our  coast  For  that  reason  he  and  I 
agreed  we  would  be  entirely  unwise  to  admit  foreign- 
owned,  foreign-built,  or  foreign-manned  vessels  to  the 
coastwise  trade. 

He  was  very  much  interested  in  the  establishment  of 
foreign  trade.  He  believed  in  building  up  a  great  mer- 
chant marine.  I  was  a  firm  believer  in  that  policy  myself 
before  I  became  a  Member  of  this  House,  and  I  have  been 
a  very  much  stronger  advocate  since  I  have  been  here 
than  I  ever  was  before.  I  believe  that  we  should  long 
ago  have  made  every  efifort  to  upbuild  our  American 
merchant  marine,  and  if  we  had  performed  that  duty  we 
should  have  been  very  much  better  prepared  for  war 
than  we  were  because  of  so  many  years*  delay  in  not  at- 
tending to  that  great  essential  of  supremacy  upon  the 
seas. 

Arguments  were  brought  to  bear  in  a  great  many  in- 
stances in  regard  to  the  lack  of  necessity  for  providing 
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an  American  merchant  marine.  One  of  them  was  that 
other  nations  could  carry  our  products  cheaper  than  we 
could  carry  them  ourselves.  And  consequently,  if  we 
wanted  to  keep  transportation  we  must  not  encourage  an 
American  merchant  marine  which  would  be  more  costly» 
but  to  maintain  the  facilities  which  we  then  enjoyed 
would  be  very  much  cheaper. 

Senator  Galukger  and  others  persistently  fought 
against  what  we  believed  was  a  false  idea.  And  since 
we  have  been  in  war  one  great  fact  has  been  revealed* 
and  that  is  that  some  men  who  were  away  from  the  sea- 
coast  and  who  contended  that  the  price  of  their  products 
would  be  favorably  affected  by  the  reduction  in  freight 
rates  have  been  convinced  since  the  recent  war  that  prices 
of  the  products  of  the  farm  were  made  on  this  side  of  the 
water  and  the  freight  was  added  to  the  cost,  whatever  it 
might  be,  and  the  purchasers  paid  the  freight 

Senator  Gallinger's  career  was  certainly  very  remark- 
able. He  was  not  a  native  of  the  United  States,  but  he  was 
every  inch  a  typical  American. 

The  dividing  line  between  British  North  America  and 
the  United  States  would  be  hard  to  define.  I  have  many 
constituents  who  were  bom  in  the  same  country  where 
Senator  Galunger  was  bom  and  who  came  and  settled 
amongst  us  in  this  country,  and  they  are  amongst  the 
strongest  adherents  of  our  national  cause  to-day,  equal  in 
their  belief  in  and  their  devotion  to  the  American  Nation 
with  those  who  are  natives  to  the  soil. 

I  have  been  looking  somewhat  over  Senator  Gallinger's 
career  in  public  life,  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  in 
the  Senate,  in  the  constitutional  convention,  and  also  his 
career  in  this  House,  where  he  served  for  two  terms  with 
honor  to  himself  and  credit  to  his  State,  and  also  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  where  he  served  from  1891 
up  to  the  day  of  his  departure  to  another  life.    His  public 
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career  was  purely  unselfish.  He  held  a  high  position 
among  the  public  men  of  his  generation. 

He  was  no  timeserver.  He  was  not  a  man  who  failed  to 
take  a  stand  on  any  public  question.  He  was  radically  a 
Republican,  but  he  was  broad  enough  to  see  very  much 
beyond  simply  the  party  line.  A  gentleman  said  to  me, 
^  You  are  not  going  to  call  Senator  Gallinger  a  progres- 
sive?** I  said,  **  No,  not  in  a  political  sense."  I  would  not 
call  him  a  **  Progressive,"  because  he  never  had  a  tincture 
of  progressivism  in  political  theory,  but  he  was  progres- 
sive in  every  act  of  his  career.  He  was  an  advanced 
thinker  and  an  advanced  doer  of  great  things.  He  never 
was  backward  in  anything  that  he  undertook.  He  put 
himself  forward  and  served  his  country  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. 

Allusion  has  been  made  by  some  of  the  Members  who 
have  preceded  me  to  his  great  work  in  the  United  States 
Senate  in  behalf  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  think  he 
was  one  of  the  foremost  friends  of  this  much-neglected 
part  of  our  country  when  it  comes  to  questions  of  legisla- 
tion. 

He  was  persistent  and  foremost  during  all  of  his  career 
in  endeavoring  to  secure  justice  to  the  people  of  this  most 
important  part  of  our  country,  who  have  no  representa- 
tive in  either  branch  of  the  Congress.  He  was  interested 
in  everything  that  meant  for  the  public  advancement  here» 
both  in  regard  to  public  health  and  in  regard  to  public 
education.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  George  Washington 
University  of  this  city,  a  very  useful  institution.  I  happen 
to  have  a  son  who  was  a  graduate  from  the  law  depart- 
ment of  that  university,  and  I  frequently  talked  with  Sen- 
ator Galunger  in  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  university 
after  my  son  became  connected  with  it  and  I  found  him 
very  broad  in  all  his  views  in  regard  to  education. 
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My  education  was  limited  in  early  life,  and  I  have 
always  regretted  that  I  did  not  then  value  the  advantage 
which  a  good  education  affords;  but  I  want  to  say,  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  youth  of  to-day,  that  if  any  young 
man  does  not  obtain  the  education  that  he  thinks  he  ought 
to  have  he  ought  to  take  the  example  of  a  man  like  the 
late  Senator  Gallinger,  who  took  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  that  was  presented  to  him;  althou^  his  edu- 
cational facilities  were  not  as  great  as  those  of  some  of 
the  young  men  of  to-day,v  he  patiently  and  persistently 
pursued  the  task  set  before  him.  He  had  great  natural 
abilities,  and  he  acquired  a  wide  knowledge  of  every 
subject  that  he  undertook  to  enter  upon,  and  it  should  be 
a  matter  of  encouragement  to  the  rising  generation  to 
appreciate  the  opportunities  that  our  country  affords.  No 
other  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  affords  any  such 
opportunities. 

Whatever  may  be  concluded  in  the  settlement  of  the 
great  controversy  between  other  nations  throu^  which 
we  have  recently  passed,  whatever  may  be  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  great  questions  that  will  arise  from  that  con- 
flict, the  United  States  will  certainly  be  one  of  the  foremost 
of  all  nations  in  bringing  about  a  proper  settlement  of  the 
great  problems  that  will  be  considered  at  the  peace  con- 
>ference  now  in  session.  Senator  Galunger  wrote  me  a 
letter  in  1915,  inclosing  to  me  a  bill  prepared  by  himself, 
and  I  laid  it  aside  where  I  could  put  my  hand  on  it  at  any 
time,  not  then  thinking  that  I  would  have  occasion  to  refer 
to  it  on  such  an  occasion  as  this.  But  it  has  come  to  my 
mind  that  perhaps  I  ought  to  refer  to  it  It  is  a  measure 
that  he  introduced  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on 
December  7, 1915,  entitled  **  A  bill  to  encourage  American 
shipbuilding  and  navigation,  to  establish  American  ocean 
mail  lines,  to  increase  the  naval  reserve,  and  to  promote 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States.*' 
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I  have  looked  that  bill  over  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest It  provided  means  which  if  enacted  into  ^aw 
might  have  built  up  the  American  merchant  marine.  It 
was  a  method  which  I  long  believed  in  and  which  I  had 
tried  several  times  during  my  membership  in  this  House 
to  have  the  House  favorably  consider.  Once  my  party 
associates  succeeded  in  getting  it  through  this  House  by 
a  very  small  margin,  but  the  bill  failed  in  the  Senate  by 
reason  of  the  adjournment  of  a  session  of  the  Congress 
before  action  could  be  had.  At  a  subsequent  time  the 
Senate  passed  a  bill  of  that  nature,  and  it  came  over  to 
this  House,  but  failed  of  enactment  here  by  one  vote. 
Senator  Galunger  at  that  time  introduced  the  bill  in 
the  Senate,  and  I  very  gladly  voted  for  it  and  worked  for 
it  here.  I  believe  in  that  method  of  upbuilding  a  mer* 
chant  marine  rather  than  by  a  wasteful  expenditure  of 
money. 

We  have  now  what  is  called  an  American  merchant 
marine  established.  It  has  been  rather  a  costly  experi- 
ment.  Enough  money  was  placed  by  the  Congress  to  the 
credit  of  the  Shipping  Board— nearly  $4,000,000,000— to 
construct  10  Panama  Ctfnals,  and  notwithstanding  that 
vast  sum  was  granted  there  was  only  a  limited  number  of 
vessels  that  were  available  to  help  us  win  the  war.  We 
won  the  war  in  spite  of  our  lack  of  an  American  mer- 
chant marine. 

And  though  we  may  have  failed  in  some  respects,  we 
have  undoubtedly  prepared  the  way  for  future  Con- 
gresses to  provide  an  American  merchant  marine.  Re- 
cently I  noticed  that  the  president  of  the  Shipping  Board 
was  busy  across  the  water  preparing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  our  foreign  trade;  but  before  they  can  get  Ameri- 
can shipping  in  shape  to  compete  with  the  shipping  in- 
terests abroad  we  shall  have  to  wipe  out  at  least  $1,000,- 
000,000,  and  I  fear  we  shall  be  compelled  to  wipe  out  a 
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second  billion  of  dollars  before  we  can  successfully  meet 
the  competition  with  the  nations  which  have  been  for  so 
long  a  period  of  years  taking  care  of  their  merchant 
marine  while  we,  as  a  Nation,  have  slumbered. 

Senator  Gallinger  was  a  member  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Commission  which  visited  important  shipping  ports 
in  our  own  country  and  subsequently  visited  foreign  coun- 
tries investigating  the  necessity  of  the  United  States  hav- 
ing a  merchant  marine  and  to  ascertain  what  hindrances 
existed  there  to  reestablishing  our  foreign  trade.  Sena- 
tor Gallinger  submitted  an  elaborate  report  Gren.  Gros- 
venor,  of  Ohio,  late  a  Member  of  this  House,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  that  commission,  as  was  also  Senator  Lodge,  who 
became  the  successor  of  Senator  Gallinger  as  the  leader 
in  the  Senate.  They  made  a  very  full  investigatioiL 
Their  reports  are  a  matter  of  record  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  they  showed  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this 
all-pervading  subject  which  I  believe  will  be  interesting 
and  helpful  for  the  Congress  in  the  months  that  are  to 
confront  us  in  the  near  future. 

I  regret  very  much  we  can  not  have  the  advantage  of 
Senator  Galunger's  presence  to  help  us  to  solve  this 
great  shipping  problem,  but,  as  I  have  stated,  his  work 
during  his  life  will  be  helpful  in  the  solution  thereof. 

Allusion  was  made  by  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me 
to  a  luncheon  that  those  of  our  membership  who  have 
passed  threescore  years  and  ten  in  this  House  have  been 
invited  to  participate  for  the  third  time.  Senator  Galldi* 
ger  was  present  last  year  at  the  last  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Hon.  Joseph  G.  Cannon  on  May  7,  1918.  Several 
Members  who  were  present  at  the  first  and  subsequent 
luncheons  have  passed  away.  Senator  Gallinger  was 
present  there  last  year,  and  from  his  appearance  then  all 
who  participated  therein  expected  that  we  should  have 
the  pleasure  of  his  presence  for  another  gathering  when 
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the  next  anniversary  Df  the  bkth  of  Mr.  Cannon  should 
occur.  But  Senator  Galunger  has  gone  to  that  bourn 
from  which  no  traveler  ever  returns.  We  appreciate  the 
great  work  he  did»  we  recognize  the  record  he  made  here, 
and  we  admire  his  breadth  of  character,  his  engaging  per- 
sonality, and  we  appreciate  also  his  ability  and  faithful- 
ness in  every  work  in  which  he  engaged.  I  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  conmiittee  which  attended  the  funeral 
of  the  late  Senator.  His  body  was  carried  to  the  Capitol 
Building  in  the  city  of  Concord  and  there  laid  in  state. 
At  the  church  where  the  funeral  exercises  were  held  Sena- 
tor Lodge  delivered  an  eloquent  and  fitting  eulogy  on  the 
life,  character,  and  public  services  of  the  late  Senator,  his 
former  associate  and  personal  friend. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  know  Jacob 
Harold  Gallinger  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
While  our  acquaintance  and  association  was  not  particu- 
larly intimate  it  was  of  such  a  character — personal,  social, 
and  official — ^as  to  enable  me  to  form  an  intelligent  opin- 
ion of  him  and  was  the  foundation  of  a  sincere  apprecia- 
tion of  and  respect  and  regard  for  this  distinguished  man 
who  for  so  many  years  ably  represented  the  Conunon- 
wealth  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

That  Jacob  Harold  Gallinger  was  a  great  and  good 
man  was  eloquently  and  conclusively  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  of  the  long  period  of  his  exalted  public  service 
and  the  nimQd)er  and  variety  of  the  distinguished  honors 
and  heavy  responsibilities  placed  and  conferred  upon 
him  during  the  many  years  of  his  active  life.  No  man 
who  did  not  possess  the  virtues  and  endowments  of  hon- 
esty, courage,  industry,  and  ability  in  a  marked  and  un- 
usual degree  could  for  so  long  a  period  of  time  have 
retained  the  affection,  confidence,  and  support  of  the 
sane,  sensible,  and  discerning  people  of  the  Conmion- 
wealth  of  New  Hampshire. 

We  are  reminded  by  Holy  Writ  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  the  quality  of  glory  celestial  and  terrestrial.  Every 
light  that  shines  to  illuminate  the  moral,  the  spiritual 
pathways  of  men  has  its  own  individual  and  peculiar 
virtues.  Each  has  its  particular  mission  for  good  and 
each  differs  from  the  other  in  the  character  of  the  help- 
ful influence  and  impression  it  exerts  and  creates. 

Out  of  the  many  helpful,  stimulating,  and  illuminating 
qualities  of  the  character  of  our  departed  friend  two  in 
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particular  challenged  my  attention  and  won  my  admira- 
tion— his  steadfastness  and  his  modesty.  These  are  not 
essential  attributes  of  greatness;  in  fact  they  are  qualities 
that  have  been  sadly  lacking  in  the  character  of  some 
truly  great  men.  The  possession  of  these  qualities,  how- 
ever, serve  to  accentuate  other  great  qualities  of  heart  and 
mind,  and  the  possession  of  them  brings  to  their  pos- 
sessor, who  is  otherwise  distinguished,  not  only  the  appre- 
ciation of  his  great  qualities  but  the  added  tribute  of  un- 
qualified respect  and  sincere  personal  affection  and  re- 
gard. 

Take  him  all  in  all,  Jacob  Harold  Gallinger  possessed 
the  kind  of  character  we  might  wish  for  our  best  beloved 
and  dearest  friend.  The  honors  that  came  to  him  will  be 
long  remembered  and  cherished  as  a  valuable  possession 
of 'memory  by  friend  and  relative,  but,  after  all,  that 
which  really  counts  and  will  form  the  most  precious  herit- 
age of  memory  will  be  the  praiseworthy  way  in  which  he 
accepted  and  bore  these  honors;  the  modesty,  the  fidelity, 
and  the  wisdom  with  which  he  discharged  the  responsi- 
bilities which  those  honors  brought  His  earthly  work  is 
finished,  but  the  beneficial  effect  of  his  work  and  accom- 
plishments will  long  continue;  above  all,  the  influence 
of  his  character,  of  the  great  and  worthy  qualities  of  his 
mind  and  heart,  has  become  a  part  of  the  inunortal,  help- 
ful, moral  forces  of  the  universe. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  a  privilege  to  have  known  men  of  the 
generation  in  which  Senator  Galunger  was  a  great  leader. 
The  generation  that  is  passing  with  Senator  Gallinger 
has  contributed  more  to  mankind  than  any  generation 
that  preceded  it  in  the  history  of  civilization.  No  other 
period  has  seen  such  progress  for  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind as  this  generation  has  seen.  This  progress  has  been 
largely  the  result  of  the  high  purpose  and  constructive 
statesmanship  of  the  men  whom  that  generation  selected 
for  their  leaders.  Men  of  mediocre  ability  were  not  sent 
to  the  front  lines  for  action.  Mark  the  achievements. 
When  Senator  Galunger  came  he  found  matters  much 
as  they  had  been  for  centuries.  The  progress  of  civiliza* 
tion  had  been  slow  and  marked  by  few  milestones.  Men 
and  women  were  still  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving  by 
hand.  They  drove  their  flocks  and  herds  for  miles  to 
market  They  tilled  their  soil  and  sowed  their  grain  and 
garnered  their  harvests  with  simple  implements.  Finan- 
cial and  fiscal  systems  were  unstable.  Economic  policies 
ministered  only  at  short  intervals  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people  statesman  sought  to  serve. 

Senator  Gallinger's  generation  of  statesmen  have  led 
the  civilization  of  the  world  in  the  reformation  of  all  of 
those  things.  He  was  a  part  of  that  constructive  states- 
manship. He  saw  the  rapid  advance  that  was  made  from 
the  spinning  wheel  and  the  loom  to  the  finished  ma- 
chinery and  great  factories  of  to-day  that  minister  to  the 
necessities  and  welfare  of  mankind.  He  saw  and  was 
part  of  the  statesmanship  that  adjusted  finances  and  eco- 
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nomic  policies  of  this  Nation  so  that  industry,  finance,  and 
commerce  were  stabilized. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  have  known  such  a  man.  Death  was 
kind  to  him  in  that  it  delayed  the  day  of  its  visit  to  him 
until  it  found  him  in  the  ripeness  of  his  years  yet  in  full 
possession  of  all  those  qualities  of  heart  and  brain  that 
fit  their  possessor  for  usefulness  to  mankind.  He  was  yet 
in  the  possession  of  all  his  faculties  in  a  high  degree,  was 
still  the  leader  of  men,  yea,  indeed,  a  great  leader  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  greatest  legislative  body 
of  its  kind  in  his  day  in  the  world.  It  was  his  privilege 
to  be  taken  from  life  during  his  leadership  of  that  great 
body. 

What  a  mysterious  messenger,  after  all,  is  death.  It 
comes,  removes  its  victim  from  place  of  leadership  as  well 
as  from  place  of  little  note  and  yet  does  not  disturb  the 
world  in  its  progress.  The  morning  after  Senator  Gal- 
linger's  death  the  affairs  of  the  world  went  on.  The  Sen- 
ate and  this  House  paused  awhile  with  bowed  heads  and 
paid  a  tribute  to  his  memory  and  then  resumed  under 
other  leadership  the  work  from  which  he  had  been  taken. 

Senator  Galunger's  place  will  be  filled  by  other  men. 
Few,  however,  will  take  to  public  life  and  to  positions  of 
leadership  the  high  order  of  constructive  statesmanship 
that  he  possessed  in  so  rare  a  degree.  He  was  modest 
and  patient.    He  respected  those  who  differed  with  him. 

He  was  full  of  years  and  honors  when  he  left  life  to 
solve  the  mystery  of  death.  May  we  have  more  like  him 
in  the  days  to  come. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  well  that  we  should  on  this  beautiful 
Sabbath  Day  pause  to  pay  just  tribute  to  the  character 
and  memory  of  Jacob  Harold  Gallinger,  New  Hamp- 
shire's foremost  citizen,  who  has  peacefully  passed  to  the 
great  beyond  after  a  life  full  of  usefulness,  not  only  to 
the  State  which  was  proud  to  honor  him  but  the  great  Re- 
public he  served  so  long  and  well. 

His  record  is  a  prominent  part  in  the  legislative  pro- 
ceedings and  achievements  of  the  American  Congress  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  His  words  and  deeds 
are  recorded  in  the  enduring  records  of  the  greatest  legis- 
lative body  in  the  world  and  during  the  most  important 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Nation.  When  Senator  Gal- 
iJNGER  was  a  Member  of  the  lower  House  of  Congress 
one  of  Ohio's  illustrious  statesmen,  John  Sherman,  was 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  along  with  the 
brilliant  John  J.  Ingalls,  from  Kansas,  who  also  presided 
over  the  Senate  during  a  part  of  that  period,  while  that 
able  son  of  Kentucky,  John  G.  Carlisle,  was  serving  as 
Speaker  of  this  House.  While  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
the  Speakers  of  the  House  were  John  G.  Carlisle,  of  Ken- 
tucky, Thomas  B.  Reed,  of  Maine,  Charles  F,  Crisp,  of 
Georgia,  David  B.  Henderson,  of  Iowa,  Joseph  G.  Cannon, 
of  Illinois,  and  Champ  Clark,  of  Missouri. 

During  Senator  Gallinger's  long,  faithful,  and  con- 
spicuous service  in  the  upper  House  of  Congress  the 
White  House  was  occupied  by  Harrison,  Cleveland,  Mc- 
Kinley,  Roosevelt,  Taft,  and  Wilson. 

What  a  long,  great,  and  honorable  career  of  fidelity  and 
usefulness!  He  served  in  both  branches  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Legislature  for  six  terms,  was  the  presiding 
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officer  of  the  State  senate,  an  influential  member  of  the 
constitutional  convention,  the  surgeon  general  of  the 
State  National  Guard,  four  years  of  activity  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  American  Congress,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  people  of  the  State  in  a  promotion  to  mem- 
bership in  the  United  States  Senate,  covering  a  period  of 
27  years,  or  until  he  was  called  to  his  great  and  final 
reward. 

Through  this  long  period  of  his  official  career  he  was 
rendering  invaluable  service  to  the  Republican  Party, 
which  had  honored  and  trusted  him  and  whose  principles 
he  cherished  and  loved  to  serve  and  promote.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Republican  State  committee  18  years; 
member  of  the  Republican  national  executive  committee, 
delegate  to  four  Republican  national  conventions,  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  senatorial  committee,  and  chair- 
man of  the  joint  caucus  of  Republican  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  House  here  in  the  Capitol  for  the  past  10 
years.  He  was  an  able  and  impartial  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  United  States  Senate  during  the  Sixty-second 
Congress. 

For  a  moment  consider  the  great  and  vital  legislative 
questions  to  which  his  name  was  linked:  Chairman  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Commission,  vice  chairman  of  the 
National  Waterways  Commission,  and  member  of  the 
National  Forest  Reservation  Commission.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  the  chairman  of  the  conference  of  the 
minority  and  an  influential  member  of  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations,  Finance,  Manufactures,  Pacific  Rail- 
roads, Printing,  and  Rules. 

His  many  speeches  favoring  a  merchant  marine  and  a 
protective  tariff  are  among  the  strongest,  most  convinc- 
ing, and  unanswerable  to  be  found  in  the  great  debates 
in  Congress  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  His 
constant  and  unceasing  work  for  Washington  City  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  entitle  him  to  the  lasting  grati- 
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tude  of  the  people  of  the  Capital  City  and  every  American 
who  is  proud  of  the  official  home  of  the  Republic 

Senator  Gallinger  was  intensely  an  American.  The 
business  men  trusted  him^  for  he  believed  in  promoting 
and  safeguarding  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests 
of  the  country.  He  never  waivered  in  his  advocacy  and 
support  of  legislation  to  insure  the  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness of  our  great  army  of  industrial  workers.  He  was  not 
unmindful  of  the  old  heroes  whose  courage  and  valor 
saved  the  Union,  and  legislation  for  them,  their  widows, 
and  dependent  children  received  his  earnest  support  No 
one  in  the  Congress  was  more  anxious  or  earnest  in  aiding 
in  providing  needed  legislation  for  our  successful  prose- 
cution of  the  great  world  war.  Measures  for  the  welfare 
and  safety  of  the  Republic,  for  the  social,  moral,  civic, 
material,  intellectual,  and  patriotic  improvement  and  de- 
velopment of  all  the  people  ever  found  in  him  an  earnest 
and  enthusiastic  champion. 

Senator  Gallinger  was  absolutely  free  from  pretense 
and  an  utter  stranger  to  hyprocrisy.  He  was  open,  manly, 
genial,  kind,  and  could  always  and  under  all  circum- 
stances be  trusted  and  relied  upon  to  the  limit  He  was 
devoted  to  friends,  faithful  to  constituents,  true  to  party, 
and  loyal  to  country.  The  noble  deeds  to  his  credit  the 
splendid  example  he  left,  his  untarnished  name,  are  pre- 
cious legacies  more  enduring  and  valuable  than  wealth 
or  rank. 

Our  families  lived  beneath  the  same  roof  30  long  years 
ago  in  this  dty.  He  was  my  esteemed  and  valued  friend 
and  I  had  every  reason  to  honor,  respect  and  love  him  for 
his  unfailing  interest  and  friendship  for  me  and  mine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  my  simple  but  heartfelt  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  New  Hampshire's  great  and  illustrious 
son,  whose  private  and  official  deeds  will  be  long  remem- 
bered and  cherished  and  whose  public  achievements  will 
not  be  forgotten  by  the  grateful  people  of  the  Republic 
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Mr.  Speaker:  In  the  death  of  Senator  Galxj^ger,  at 
Franklm,  N.  H.,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  on 
August  17»  1918»  New  Hampshire  lost  her  most  distin- 
guished and  influential  public  servant  and  the  country  at 
large  a  leader  and  statesman  who  had  contributed  richly 
to  the  national  welfare. 

Three  times  elected  to  membership  in  each  branch  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Legislature;  a  delegate  and  chairman  of 
the  delegation  from  his  State  to  at  least  four  Republican 
national  conventions;  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire 
constitutional  convention  in  1876,  in  which  body  he  took 
a  prominent  part  in  formulating  amendments  which  were 
later  submitted  to  and  adopted  by  the  people  of  his  State; 
a  Member  of  this  House  in  the  Forty-ninth  and  Fiftieth 
Congresses,  where  he  early  took  high  rank  as  an  intelli- 
gent legislator  and  forceful  debater;  and  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States  continuously  for  more  than  27  years,  from 
March  4, 1891,  to  the  date  of  his  death,  it  may  truly  be  said 
of  Senator  Gaixinger  that  he  gave  himself  wholly  and 
unreservedly  to  the  service  of  his  country.  In  spite  of 
failing  physical  powers  in  recent  years,  his  strength  of 
mind,  his  grasp  of  intricate  questions,  his  quickness  and 
acuteness  of  perception,  remained  undiminished  to  the 
last,  and  enabled  him  almost  to  the  day  of  his  death  to 
perform  a  literally  prodigious  amount  of  effective  labor. 

At  no  time  in  his  long  and  honorable  public  career  was 
his  service  more  highly  useful  to  his  State  and  to  the 
Nation  than  at  the  second  session  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Con- 
gress, just  closed,  when,  with  the  country  at  war  and  him- 
self the  leader  of  his  party  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  he 
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was  present  almost  every  day  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  discussion  of  all  important  questions. 

He  died  in  harness,  as  he  would  have  wished  to  die.  He 
died  as  serenely  and  bravely  as  he  lived. 

Jacob  Harold  Gallinger  was  a  fine  example  of  what  we 
often  speak  of  as  the  "  self-made  man.'*  Bom  on  a  farm 
in  Cornwall,  Ontario,  Canada,  March  28,  1837,  receiving 
the  advantages  of  a  common  school  and  an  academic  edu- 
cation, he  started  life  as  a  printer.  He  served  his  time  as 
an  apprentice  and  became  a  member  of  the  Union  of 
Journeymen  Printers.  Later  in  life  he  took  great  pride  in 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  member  of  organized  labor,  and 
the  Typographical  Union  and  Plate  Printers'  Union  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  counted  him  among  their  stanchest 
friends.  One  of  the  principal  addresses  at  the  great  birth- 
day banquet  given  in  his  honor  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  th^  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1911 
was  delivered  by  the  president  of  one  of  the  local  unions, 
who  presented  him  with  a  large  silver  pitcher  in  token  of 
the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  membei'S  of  the 
profession  in  Washington. 

He  studied  medicine  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  grad- 
uated at  the  head  of  his  class.  I,  myself,  have  often 
heard  him  speak  of  the  privations  and  sacrifices  made 
necessary  for  him  by  those  years  of  preparation.  Well 
do  I  remember  him  35  years  ago,  riding  day  and  night  in 
all  sorts  of  weather,  ministering  to  the  sick  throughout 
the  whole  country  for  miles  around  his  home  at  Concord, 
N.  H.,  for  he  was  then  known  as  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful physicians  in  that  locality. 

He  knew  from  boyhood  the  meaning  of  hard  work; 
long  hours  had  no  terrors  for  him.  It  was  for  this  reason, 
I  suppose,  that  he  seemed  to  have  scant  sympathy  with 
those  who  in  recent  times  are  continually  emphasizing 
the  idea  that  destitution  and  pauperism  and  all  other  ills 
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that  flesh  is  heir  to  are  primarily  due  to  existing  condi- 
tions of  civilized  society.  Was  it  not  under  these  same 
conditions  that  he  had  started  from  the  bottom  and 
climbed  to  the  top?  Why,  then,  tear  down,  why  overturn, 
why  revolutionize? 

Admitting  always  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  present 
organization  of  society  which  might  be  improved  by 
well-considered  legislation,  he  held  strongly  to  the  belief 
that  the  chief  cause  of  suffering  and  distress  in  the  world 
is  found  not  so  much  in  social  as  in  economic  conditions 
and  failings  and  defects  in  the  individual.  He  put  em- 
phasis upon  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  citizen 
rather  more  than  upon  his  rights,  and  if  at  times  he 
seemed  to  some  of  us  to  put  undue  stress  on  the  part 
which  individualism  must  fulfill  in  our  time  we  must 
always  remember  that  he  was  brought  up  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  school  of  the  earlier  economists,  whose 
fundamental  assumption  was  that  free  competition  in- 
volving freedom  of  contract  and  individual  liberty  was 
universal  and  all  beneficent 

Throughout  his  whole  public  career  Senator  Gallin- 
GEK  maintained  a  firm  belief  in  the  wisdom  of  a  protective 
tariff  policy.  Indeed,  this  may  truly  be  said  to  have  been 
the  cornerstone  of  his  whole  political  philosophy.  No 
statesman  of  his  day  had  studied  this  question  more 
thoroughly  or  had  a  broader  comprehension  of  its  mean- 
ing. For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  no  man  in 
either  branch  of  Congress  was  a  more  earnest,  consistent, 
and  forceful  advocate  of  this  doctrine.  I  have  before  me 
as  I  speak  a  pamphlet  containing  a  speech  by  him  in  the 
Senate  on  May  16, 17,  and  19, 1894.  It  is  entitled ''  Ameri- 
can Tariffs  from  Plymouth  Rock  to  McKinley.''  It  was 
later  printed  and  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
country  by  the  American  Protective  Tariff  League.  It 
purports  to  be,  as  indeed  it  is,  a  most  exhaustive  analysis 
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of  the  arguments  both  for  and  against  a  protective  tariff, 
together  with  a  complete  survey  of  our  tariff  history  from 
the  earliest  tunes.  In  clearness  of  statement,  wealth  of 
illustration,  and  comprehensive  grasp  and  treatment  of 
subject  matter  it  is  to  my  mind  the  strongest  as  it  is  alto- 
gether the  most  illuminating  speech  on  the  tariff  question 
that  I  have  ever  read. 

If  any  man  in  the  public  life  of  America  ever  lived  to 
see  a  position  that  he  had  taken  thoroughly  justifted  by 
subsequent  events  that  man  was  Senator  Gallinger  with 
reference  to  our  merchant  marine. 

For  years  his  voice,  with  that  of  his  friend.  Senator 
Frye,  of  Maine,  rang  out  almost  alone  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  in  eloquent  and  vigorous  protest 
against  the  short-sighted  and  un-American  policy  under 
which  our  flag,  once  known  and  honored  in  every  port 
of  the  world,  had  practically  disappeared  in  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States.  Again  and  again  he 
brought  home  to  the  American  people  the  incontrovertible 
facts  of  history  in  connection  with  this  subject  He  re- 
minded us  that  once  we  were  masters  of  the  seas,  that 
until  after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  our  mari- 
time power  was  preeminently  successful,  that  then  we 
faced  inland  and  turned  our  energies  and  attention  to  the 
conquest  of  our  continent — ^we  felled  our  forests,  fenced 
our  fields,  broke  our  prairies,  built  our  highways  and  rail- 
roads, bridged  our  streams,  tunneled  our  mountains,  har- 
nessed our  water  power  and  exploited  our  mines,  built 
our  cities,  and  became  the  greatest  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial country  of  the  world,  leaving  to  other  nations  the 
task  of  carrying  our  products  across  the  seas.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  we  had  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
tonnage.  By  1891  this  had  been  reduced  to  a  little  more 
than  1,000,000,  and  it  had  not  increased  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  recent  war.    Our  Navy  had  greatly  increased,  but  our 
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merchant  marine  had  remained  undeveloped.  Our  ship- 
yards had  been  closed  and  the  shipwrights  had  turned 
their  energies  in  other  directions. 

As  chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Conmiission  ap- 
pointed under  authority  of  Congress  in  1904  Senator  Gal- 
linger  spent  months  taking  testimony  in  all  parts  of  the 
country — on  the  coasts  of  the  North  and  South  Atlantic, 
the  Great  Lakes,  the  Pacific,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
He  prepared  a  very  comprehensive  and  elaborate  report 
embodying  the  conclusions  of  the  conunission  which  he, 
as  its  chairman,  submitted  to  the  Senate  at  the  opening 
of  the  third  session  of  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress.  This 
report  is  at  once  a  masterpiece  of  sustained  argument 
and  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  is  but  a  simple,  statement  of  truth  to  say 
that  if  the  recommendations  therein  contained  had  found 
expression  in  the  legislation  suggested  and  which  Senator 
Gallinger  later  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  strongly  ad- 
vocated America  would  not  have  found  herself  in  the 
humiliating  and  defenseless  position  on  the  seas  that 
characterized  her  entrance  into  the  European  war. 

As  no  man  in  the  history  of  our  State  ever  represented 
her  in  Congress  for  so  long  a  period,  so  it  may  also  truth- 
fully be  said  that  no  man  ever  served  New  Hampshire  in 
any  capacity  with  a  greater  industry,  loyalty,  or  devotion 
than  Senator  Gallinger.  Nothing  that  affected  the  State, 
its  institutions,  or  its  people  in  any  degree  was  too  trivial 
to  receive  his  painstaking  and  earnest  consideration.  Any 
enterprise  that  seemed  to  him  to  be  in  the  interest  of  New 
Hampshire  was  sure  to  receive  his  strong  and  loyal  sup- 
port. I  suppose,  for  instance,  that  no  man  in  our  public 
life  had  done  more  than  he  to  improve  our  beautiful  har- 
bor at  Portsmouth  and  the  navy  yard  located  at  the  same 
place.  Indeed,  one  of  the  very  last  acts  of  Senator  Gal- 
ungbr's  official  life  was  to  move  an  amendment  to  the 
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naval  bill  in  the  Senate  providing  for  an  additional  dry 
dock  at  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard. 

Some  one  has  said  that  all  associated  action  among 
men  exhibits  an  inevitable  conflict  between  the  idea  of 
combined  efficiency  and  the  idea  of  individual  freedom. 
Neither  can  prevail  without  some  sacrifice  of  the  other. 
The  difference  is  temperamental  and  the  two  types  of 
character  are  hard  to  reconcile. 

Senator  Gallinger  belonged  to  the  type  which  seeks 
efficiency  by  the  law  of  its  nature.  All  of  his  instincts 
were  for  order,  discipline,  intelligent  direction,  voluntary 
subordination  to  a  common  piu'pose.  That  explains,  in 
my  judgment,  why  in  politics,  from  first  to  last,  he  was 
always  for  party  organization  and  party  responsibility. 
Certainly  he  was  always  a  staunch  party  man.  He  had 
the  capacity  for  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  feelings 
and  motives  of  others,  and  that,  as  we  all  know,  is  what 
makes  associated  action  easy.  He  thought  much  of  the 
common  cause  in  which  he  was  enlisted  and  little  of  his 
own  advantage.  He  was  simple  and  direct  in  thought  and 
action,  and  frank  and  truthful  and  entirely  free  from  that 
cowardice  which  breeds  deception. 

Personally,  he  was  one  of  the  most  lovable  men  I  have 
ever  known — a  loyal  friend  and  charming  companion  and 
an  affectionate  husband  and  father.  His  sympathies  were 
broad  and  generous.  He  was  fond  of  music  and  flowers 
and  literature  and  the  companionship  of  little  children. 
He  loved  the  fields  and  hills  and  woods,  and  through  most 
of  his  active  career  found  greatest  relaxation  and  rest  in 
the  *'  house  by  the  side  of  the  road  **  on  the  little  Salisbury 
farm.  There  he  took  the  keenest  pleasure  in  the  manage- 
ment and  betterment  of  his  property.  Only  last  year  he 
drove  a  deep  artesian  well  on  this  farm  and  set  out  a  large 
number  of  young  apple  trees  of  a  special  variety  that  he 
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had  been  at  great  pains  to  secure  in  a  western  State.  He 
fully  expected  to  **  round  out  a  century,"  as  he  expressed 
it,  and  watch  his  new  orchard  in  its  developmenL  His 
motto  throughout  life  seemed  to  be  *'Act  as  if  you  were 
to  live  forever — ^live  as  if  you  were  to  die  to-morrow.'* 
Sorrow  came  to  him,  but  he  met  it  manfully.  It  neither 
embittered  nor  crushed  h|m.  He  was  a  popular  type  of 
the  American  optimist,  imparting  confidence  and  enthu- 
siasm to  all  who  came  within  the  influence  of  his  delight- 
ful personality.  His  course  was  a  steadfast  and  consistent 
one  throughout  his  whole  public  career.  His  convictions 
were  strong  and  he  held  them  strongly. 

I  think  it  was  James  A.  Garfield  who  said  in  substance 
that  in  the  minds  of  most  men  the  kingdom  of  opinion  is 
divided  into  three  territories — the  territory  of  yes,  the 
territory  of  no,  and  a  broad  unexplored  middle  ground  of 
doubt  That  middle  ground  in  the  mind  of  Senator  Gal- 
linger  was  very  riarrow.  Nearly  all  his  territory  was  oc- 
cupied by  positive  convictions.  On  most  questions  his 
mind  was  made  up  more  completely  than  that  of  almost 
any  man  I  have  ever  known. 

On  his  eighty-first  birthday  he  said  in  the  Senate,  in  the 
course  of  some  remarks  appropriate  to  the  occasion: 

I  have  had  no  controversy  during  the  27  years  of  my  member- 
ship in  the  Senate  with  any  Senator  that  lasted  overnight. 

This  would  explain  why,  although  from  first  to  last  as  I 
have  stated,  he  was  a  strong  party  man.  Senator  Galun- 
GER  had  the  warm  friendship  and  even  affection  of  men 
long  associated  with  him  in  Congress  who  differed  radi- 
cally with  him  in  political  belief.  As  illustrating  what  I 
have  just  said,  I  want  to  quote  a  few  words  from  some  re-> 
marks  made  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  Mississippi,  a  promi- 
nent Democratic  Senator,  on  the  occasion  of  Senator  Gai^ 
unger's  eighty-first  birthday. 
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Senator  Williams  said: 

I  have  never  known  a  sweeter  person,  a  man  who  was  more  of 
a  real  man,  honest,  true,  faithful,  and  brave  in  the  entertainment 
and  expression  of  opinion  than  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. When  a  partially  reconstructed  rebel  can  say  that  about 
a  down-east  Yankee,  that  ought  to  go  pretty  far. 

I  have  served  with  him  on  committees,  I  have  served  with  him 
in  this  body,  and  I  have  never  yet  seen  the  day,  as  far  apart  as 
he  and  I  were  and  are  politically,  when  a  statement  of  his  about 
a  matter  of  fact  did  not  carry  with  me  absolute  verity,  not  veri- 
similitude, as  statements  of  that  sort  coming  from  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  generally  do,  but  absolute  verity.  1  would  no 
more  doubt  his  word,  I  would  no  more  doubt  his  integrity,  in- 
tellectual or  moral,  than  I  would  doubt  my  own. 

Mr.  President,  my  temperament  is  such  that  I  either  love  men 
or  hate  them;  nobody  is  indiiferent  to  me.  I  hate  men  when  I 
hate  them  because  I  think  they  are  untrue,  I  think  they  are  in- 
sincere, I  think  that  they  camouflage;  and  I  love  men  when  I  love 
them  because  I  think  they  are  true  and  do  not  camouflage  and 
are  not  insincere.  I  love  an  open  enemy  who  fights  me  to  the 
hilt  of  the  dagger  very  much  more  than  I 'love  a  fellow  with 
velvet  gloves  who  seeks  an  aperture  under  my  fifth  rib  without 
advising  me  beforehand  that  he  is  going  to  seek  it.  I  think  that 
Senator  Gallinqer  falls  within  the  lines  of  the  people  whom  I 
love  and  whom  I  have  a  right  to  love  and  do  love  because  they 
are  honest  and  because  I  try  to  be  honest. 

The  accident  of  birth  in  another  country  precluded  him 
from  aspiration  to  the  highest  honors  in  the  land  of  his 
adoption,  but  for  several  years  he  had  been  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  his  party  in  the  Senate,  where  he  had 
met  the  exacting  duties  of  this  high  and  responsible 
position  with  dignity,  distinction,  and  to  the  general  sat- 
isfaction of  his  associates  in  that  body. 

Although  bom  in  Canada  and  on  his  father's  side  of 
German  parentage,  never  was  there  so  much  as  a  whisper 
of  suspicion  of  his  thoroughgoing  and  stalwart  Ameri- 
canism. Indeed,  it  was  that  spirit  that  seemed  to  give 
motive  and  inspiration  to  his  whole  public  career. 
Always  his  argiunent  for  a  protective  tariff  came  back 
to  the  fundamental  proposition  that  the  American  wage 
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scale  and  American  standards  of  living  must  at  all  hazards 
be  maintained.  It  was  the  same  in  regard  to  the  merchant 
marine.  His  whole  being  seemed  to  revolt  at  the  idea 
of  America  remaining  for  another  moment  in  a  hmniliat- 
ing  position  of  dependence  upon  foreign  governments  and 
foreign  shipowners  in  our  overseas  trade.  Although 
never  a  ''jingo''  in  any  sense  of  the  word»  he  was  not 
a  pacifist  as  the  term  is  now  understood.  He  hated  war, 
as  I  believe  most  right-minded  men  do,  but  that  did  not 
carry  him  to  the  extent  of  being  willing  to  go  to  any  length 
or  pay  any  price  in  order  to  maintain  peace.  He  stood 
for  a  policy  of  reasonable  preparedness  long  before  the 
European  war  broke  out  It  was  in  no  spirit  of  enthusi- 
asm, but  rather  with  sorrow,  because  he  saw  no  other 
honorable  course,  that  he  voted  for  the  declaration  of 
war  with  Germany.  After  the  war  came  no  man  in  either 
branch  of  Congress  stood  more  stoutly  than  he  for  its 
vigorous  prosecution  to  complete  victory. 

It  was  due  in  no  small  degree  to  his  wise  counsel  and 
leadership  that  throughout  the  war  his  party  in  Congress 
gave  loyal  and  whole-hearted  support  to  the  Government 
upon  all  war  measures.  Had  he  lived  to  see  that  glad  No- 
vember morning,  when  once  again  across  the  darkened 
skies  shot  the  bright  rays  of  coming  peace,  there  would 
have  been  no  man  within  the  confines  of  this  great  Re- 
public whose  heart  would  have  leaped  with  greater  joy 
than  his  at  the  happy  consummation. 

There  are  many  phases  of  his  life  and  public  service  of 
which  I  would  like  to  speak,  especially  of  his  zealous  and 
painstaking  efforts  for  the  upbuilding,  beautifying,  and 
civic  betterment  of  this  Capital  City,  whose  citizens  of  all 
classes  had  come  to  have  for  him  a  genuine  and  true  affec- 
tion; of  his  unflagging  interest  in  and  valuable  service  to 
the  Union  soldiers — ^veterans  of  the  Civil  War — ^with 
whom  his  name  is  a  household  word  from  one  end  of  the 
land  to  the  other;  of  his  sincere  belief  in  and  strong 
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advocacy  of  prohibition  and  equal  suffrage  in  days  when 
these  causes  were  less  popular  and  it  took  more  courage 
to  stand  for  them  than  now.  But  I  will  not  say  more. 
Most  of  these  subjects  have  already  been  covered,  and  all, 
I  am  sure,  will  be  covered  by  other  speakers  who  have 
had  the  advantage  of  a  more  intimate  association  than  I 
with  Senator  Gallinger  during  the  many  years  of  his  con- 
gressional career. 

Reviewing  his  life  and  summing  up  his  qualities,  I 
know  of  no  words  that  may  more  fittingly  be  applied  to 
him  than  those  he  himself  spoke  on  a  similar  occasion 
of  his  long-time  friend,  Hon.  Jam^s  S.  Sherman,  former 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States : 

He  was  in  the  truest  sense  a  patriot,  loving  his  country  and  its 
institutions,  and  devoted  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  all 
classes  of  its  people.  He  was  broad-minded  and  large-hearted, 
incapable  of  a  meanness,  and  filled  with  sympathy  and  love  for 
his  fellows.  Such  a  life  surely  did  not  end  when  death  came. 
Rather  let  us  believe  that  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  higher  and 
better  existence,  and  that  the  earthly  activities  of  our  friend 
were  but  the  prelude  to  a  life  of  greater  beauty,  of  grander  as- 
pirations, and  of  nobler  achievements. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  philosophy  of  Senator  Gal- 
unger's  life  is  nowhere  better  expressed  than  in  the  beau- 
tiful lines  of  Henry  Van  Dyke : 

Let  me  but  live  my  life  from  year  to  year 

With  forward  face  and  unreluctant  soul. 

Not  hastening  to,  nor  turning  from,  the  goal; 

Not  mourning  for  the  things  that  disappear 

In  the  dim  past,  nor  holding  back  in  fear 

From  what  the  future  veils;  but  with  a  whole 

And  happy  heart,  that  pays  its  toll 

To  Youth  and  Age,  and  travels  on  with  cheer. 

So  let  the  way  wind  up  the  hill  or  down. 

Though  rough  or  smooth,  the  journey  will  be  joy; 

Still  seeking  what  I  sought  when  but  a  boy. 

New  friendship,  high  adventure,  and  a  crown. 

I  shall  grow  old,  but  never  lose  life's  zest. 

Because  the  road's  last  turn  will  be  the  best    • 
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Mr.  Speaker:  In  speaking  to  the  resolution  offered  I 
feel  that  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  the  great  liberfy-loving 
people  of  the  Central  West  in  saying  that  they  regret 
deeply  the  death  of  Senator  Gallinger  and  are  united 
in  honoring  his  memory. 

Senator  Gallinger  served  well  the  people  of  his  State. 
He  did  more,  he  served  the  people  of  every  State  in  the 
Union.  He  founded  that  service  on  truth,  righteousness, 
and  a  belief  in  equal  treatment  to  all.  His  simple  faith 
knew  no  distinction  between  the  lofty  and  the  lowly.  He 
was  the  Republican  leader  of  the  Senate,  not  for  New 
Englahd  only,  but  for  the  entire  country  as  well.  His 
counsel  was  keeping  his  party  free  alike  from  the  snare 
of  government  by  centralized  autocratic  bureaucracry^  and 
the  delusion  of  anarchy,  inspired  by  the  belief  that 
liberty  and  rights  of  citizens  can  be  protected  without 
government 

By  training  and  experience  Senator  Gallinger  was 
especially  fitted  to  render  impartial  and  unprejudiced 
public  service.  The  81  years  he  lived  spanned  the  inter- 
val between  a  Nation  staggering  under  the  menace  of  dis- 
union and  a  Nation  mighty  in  the  perfect  unity  and  single- 
ness of  purpose  which  he  helped  to  maintain. 

During  that  interval  he  toiled  to  harmonize  the  dis- 
cordant elements  among  the  people  of  his  country.  He 
was  not  one  of  those  who  made  patriotism  an  excuse  for 
brutal  excesses  or  arbitrary  tyranny.  Patriotism  with  him 
meant  greater  love  of  home,  greater  love  of  humanity, 
and  the  ultimate  brotherhood  of  man.  It  is  therefore 
peculiarly  fitting  that  on  this  Sabbath  Day  we  rest  from 
our  legislative  work  to  do  him  honor. 
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Senator  Gallinger  stood  apart  from  those  who  believe 
that  government  can  do  oo  wrongs  and  while  in  other 
countries  that  element  has  decreased  in  recent  years  in 
our  own  country  their  numbers  have  increased-  They 
are  dangerous  in  any  country,  and  if  predominant  ^ill 
destroy  any  form  of  government  where  the  people  rule. 
They  may  leave  the  shadow,  but  the  substance  of  self- 
government^ — individual  liberty  and  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens— wrill  be  gradually  lost 

The  greatest  public  officials  are  true  servants  of  the  peo- 
ple, faithful  to  that  ideal.  They  do  not  ride  the  wave  of 
thoughtless  popular  approval,  but  steadfastly  pursue  that 
course  which  serves  the  permanent  interests  of  all.  Sena^ 
tor  Gallinger  stood  firmly  for  the  inalienable  sovereignty 
of  the  people  and  their  inherent  rights.  He  was  conspicii^ 
ous  in  abiding  by  the  principle  that  government  should 
exist  for  the  sake  of  the  people  and  not  the  people  for 
the  sake  of  the  government,  and  that  the  holders  of  capi- 
tal also  should  be  wage  earners  and  wage  earners  holders 
of  capital* 

Success  crowned- his  public  career,  a  success  that  is 
shared  by  every  citizen  of  tlie  United  States,  because  it 
was  founded  on  service  for  others.  Believing  that  public 
office  was  merely  a  greater  opportunity  for  larger  service 
to  the  people.  Senator  Gallikoer  was  a  leader  to  be  loved 
and  trusted.  It  is  through  the  influence  of  such  men  that 
representative  government,  that  liberty,  that  freedom  of 
speech  and  press  are  maintained. 

He  believed  that  the  producers  of  the  world's  wealth, 
not  the  spenders  and  manipulators  of  wealth,  should 
direct  the  conduct  of  national  affairs.  He  lived  and 
worked  to  conserve  and  improve  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  structure  of  the  Nation,  Always  he  opposed 
unbridled  license,  and  ^dth  strength  and  patience  fou^t 
to  maintain  the  liberty  of  the  people  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 
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His  final  resting  place  is  in  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire 
that  he  loved,  and  ever  will  be  held  in  tender  memory  and 
respect  not  only  by  those  who  knew  him  as  a  neighbor 
and  friend  but  also  by  a  Nation  which  knows  the  im- 
press of  his  strength  of  character,  his  magnanimity,  his 
self-control,  and  his  fidelity  to  high  principle  and  duty 
throughout  a  lifelong  public  career. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Two  men  have  crossed  over  in  the  last 
few  months  who  were  truly  great  men — one  from  Illinois^ 
John  A.  Sterling,  the  other  from  New  Hampshire,  Senator 
Jacob  H.  Gallinger;  one  a  lawyer,  the  other  a  physician 
by  profession;  both  of  them  school-teachers  in  early  life; 
one  well  grounded  in  the  legal  profession,  the  other  well 
grounded  in  the  medical  profession — ^who  later  on  in  life 
were  selected  on  account  of  their  ability  and  high  charac- 
ter for  services  in  the  Congress.  Senator  Gallinger  served 
in  this  House  two  terms,  and  then  he  served,  I  believe, 
continuously  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  until 
his  death.  Each  one  served  his  constituency  well.  They 
could  not  have  served  their  respective  constituencies 
well  without  serving  all  the  people  of  the  United  States 
well.  A  Senator  represents  one  State  and  a  Representa- 
tive serves  one  district,  but  when  we  come  down  to  it, 
whether  it  be  in  the  Senate  or  in  the  House,  whether  a 
man  comes  from  far-away  California,  or  way  down  East 
in  Maine,  or  in  New  Hampshire,  or  from  the  central  por^ 
tion  of  the  country,  he  votes  for  legislation  that  spreads 
over  the  whole  country,  and  we  are  just  as  much  inter- 
ested from  a  practical  standpoint  in  every  one  of  the  435 
districts,  each  of  which  sends  a  Representative  to  the 
House,  or  to  any  of  the  96  Senators,  as  we  are  in  those 
whom  we  select  from  our  respective  States  and  districts. 
I  believe  that  through  all  these  years  that  I  have  served 
in  the  House  that  on  the  average  in  the. House  and  in 
the  Senate  the  people  who  were  chosen  have  represented 
the  public  sentiment  of  the  respective  States  and  districts 
first,  and  second,  and  on  all  fours  with  the  public  senti- 
ment, have  represented  the  whole  people. 
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And,  everything  considered,  I  believe  the  average  repre- 
sentation in  both  House  and  Senate  measures  the  average 
sentiment  and  intelligence  of  those  who  send  them  here. 
Sometimes  there  is  complaint  that  there  are  too  many 
lawyers  in  Congress.  Well,  there  are  a  good  many  law- 
yers in  Congress,  but  they  are  selected  not  because  they 
are  lawyers  but  because  they  have  to  do  with  voting  for 
legislation.  Some  people  say  there  are  too  many  busi- 
ness men  in  Congress;  that  there  are  too  many  farmers, 
and  so  on.  Now,  the  whole  object  of  our  Government 
is  to  enable  us  to  live  under  laws  which  under  our  fixed 
law,  the  Constitution,  will  protect  the  weak  and  the 
strong.  God  forbid  that  it  should  ever  be  to  the  contrary. 
And  it  never  will  be  to  the  contrary  while  our  form  of 
government  lasts. 

There  are  certain  great  characters  in  war  and  in 
peace — Presidents,  Members  of  Congress,  and,  the  coor^ 
dinate  branch  of  the  Government,  the  judiciary,  that  stand 
out  in  history  and  will  continue  to  stand  out  in  history. 
But,  after  all,  it  is  the  one  hundred  millions  of  people, 
plus  now,  that  select  the  men  who  are  to  legislate  and 
who  are  to  fill  the  Executive  chair  and,  in  the  end,  under 
the  Constitution,  hold  the  judiciary  positions.  And  those 
places  will  not  be  more  worthily  filled  than  by  the  major- 
ity sentiment,  the  common  sentiment,  of  the  people  who 
give  men  their  commission.  George  Washington,  the 
Father  of  his  Country;  Alexander  Hamilton;  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson; Patrick  Henry;  the  Adamses,  all  dwell  in  history, 
but  we  would  not  have  gotten  far  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  Continental  Army.  We  would  not  have  had  a  Con- 
stitution if  it  had  not  been  for  the  wise  men  who  framed 
it  and  the  people  who  ratified  it  After  all  is  said  and 
done,  men  whose  ncunes  are  forgotten,  great  masses  of 
men,  the  average  population  of  the  country,  selected  those 
great  characters  who  performed  the  function  that  was 
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cast  upon  them,  and  they  did  it  well.  I  fancy  if  you 
would  call  tiie  roll  of  the  membership  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  you  would  find  that  nine-tenths  of  them, 
under  the  hand  of  necessity  early  in  life,  learned  to  make 
their  way  by  labor,  physical  and  mental.  I  know  the 
Illinois  delegation  pretty  well.  They  are  descendants,  in 
the  main,  of  pioneers — a  great  folk.  From  one  ocean  to 
the  other  we  are  still  pioneering;  we  are  crossing  the  con- 
tinent; we  are  settling  up  the  area  of  the  United  States  in 
order  that  we  can  continue  to  take  care  of  the  great  in- 
crease in  population  for  a  thousand  years  and  Uve,  if 
we  are  forced  to  do  so,  within  ourselves.  We  have  not 
been  forced  to  do  so,  but  we  could. 

Now,  these  two  men,  John  Sterling,  school-teacher,  law- 
yer, and  legislator,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Senator  Gallin- 
ger, having  pretty  much  the  same  kind  of  training  that 
Sterling  had,  were  both  strong  factors.  While  Senator 
Gallinger  was  not  a  lawyer,  practically  he  was  quite  six 
while  other  men  were  half  a  dozen  in  framing  legislation. 
They  did  not  lack  industry.  The  two  men  in  many  re- 
spects were  alike.  They  or  any  of  us,  substantially,  will 
not  live  as  Webster  will  live  in  history  or  as  Jefferson  will 
Uve  in  history,  but  Webster  and  Jefferson  and  all  of  those 
people  could  not  have  succeeded  so  well  if  it  had  not  been 
for  their  forbears  that  stood  for  them  and  by  them.  And 
so  in  speaking  of  the  whole  people  we  must  consider  them 
as  being  competent  for  self-government  There  never  was 
a  man  bright  enough  and  strong  enough  to  develop  an- 
other's legs  by  walking  for  him,  and  there  never  will  be. 
A  child  when  he  learns  to  walk  can  be  instructed  and 
aided,  but  he  must  do  his  own  walking  and  his  own 
growing. 

John  Sterling  was  my  personal  and  political  friend 
and  I  was  his.    I  recollect  the  night  before  the  election  in 
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the  campaign  of  two  years  ago,  when  I  closed  it  at  Bloom- 
,  ington,  in  his  district,  at  which  there  was  a  wonderful  dem- 
onstration. That  was  the  night  before  the  election.  They 
had  been  talking  that  there  was  a  hot  contest  that  prom- 
ised to  defeat  Mr.  Sterling.  But  he  came  out  of  it  with  a 
greatly  increased  majority  not  by  virtue  of  what  I  said  but 
by  virtue  of  his  ability,  character,  and  service. 

We  only  know  about  to-day.  What  of  the  future?  I 
believe  there  is  a  future.  I  believe  that  each  man,  each 
human  entity,  finds  its  place  amongst  those  like  unto  it. 
That  is  my  faith.  I  am  not  a  believer  in  people  being  cast 
in  a  fiery  furnace  that  is  a  thousand  times  hotter  than  the 
one  in  which  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego  were  cast 
and  being  burned  forever  and  ever.  No;  no.  We  all  hope, 
and  that  is  the  strong  evidence,  for  life  hereafter. 

Some  time  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  dining,  on  the  invi- 
tation of  Representative  Porter,  of  Pittsburgh,  with  a  great 
manufacturer  and  a  great  business  man.  There  were 
present,  if  I  recollect,  18  or  20  guests  at  his  house  here  in 
Washington.  The  guest  of  honor  was  Mr.  Brashears. 
That  gentleman  is  the  great  lens  maker  of  the  world.  He 
commenced  life  as  a  puddler,  but  in  off  hours  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  stars.  He  married,  but  there  were  no 
children.  As  he  studied  the  stars  and  began  to  make 
lenses  his  wife  was  his  assistant  He  made  great  progress 
in  his  art.  He  made  the  great  lens  for  the  Lick  Observa- 
tory, and  other  great  lenses  have  been  made  in  his  labora- 
tory. We  made  him  do  most  of  the  talking  by  asking  him 
questions,  first  by  one  and  then  another. 

I  asked  him,  "  How  far  can  you  see  into  space  with  the 
strongest  lens  that  you  have  produced?**  He  said  the 
strongest  lens  ever  produced  in  the  world  was  produced 
at  Pittsburgh  in  his  laboratory.  I  said,  ^  How  far  does 
that  lens  reach  into  space?  '*   **  Ah*"  said  he,  *'  I  am  some- 
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thing  of  a  mathematician;  we  know  the  velocity  of  light; 
that  lens  can  reach  so  far  that  if  a  sun  in  space  were  to  be 
extinguished  this  niinute  the  light  that  started  from  that 
sun  would  not  reach  the  earth  for  fifteen  hundred  years. 
Space  is  but  another  word  for  something  without 
boundary/* 

Then  somebody  asked  him,  "When  was  it  that  your 
wife  died?"  He  answered,  **  Two  years  ago."  Then  some- 
body asked,  "Where  is  she  buried?"  His  answer  was, 
"  Beneath  the  laboratory.  And  there  I  shall  be  buried, 
and  on  my  wife's  memorial" — ^in  substance  I  give  the 
words.  "We  have  searched  the  stars  together,  worked 
together,  made  lenses  together;  we  have  become  familiar 
with  space,  so  far  as  human  eye  by  human  invention  and 
aid  will  allow;  and  that  Power  which  made  the  universe 
and  placed  law  upon  it  will  care  for  us  after  this  life." 

So  I  have  faith  to  believe  that  that  Power  will  care  for 
Senator  Gallinger,  will  care  for  John  A.  Sterling,  will 
care  for  the  loved  ones  that  have  crossed  over.  I  do  not 
know;  perhaps  I  am  not  orthodox.  We  can  not  shape  our 
future  lives  except  as  we  come  under  general  law,  and  the 
great  First  Cause  that  called  matter  into  being  was  not 
only  wise  but  omnipotent,  which  means  just  and  merciful. 
It  is  a  favorite  thought  with  me  with  respect  to  my  loved 
ones,  when  I  think  about  them,  who  have  been  crossing 
over,  it  seems  to  me,  every  few  years  since  I  can  re- 
member, that  I  shall  meet  them  there.  Such  is  the  uni- 
versal desire.  While  the  legislative  record  of  our  de- 
ceased colleague  here,  Mr.  Sterling,  and  of  the  honored 
and  able  Senator  Gallinger  is  lodged  in  the  official  ar- 
chives of  the  House  and  Senate,  while  we  sympathize  with 
the  friends  that  survive,  yet  if  we  are  welded  by  work,  by 
wisdom,  by  fidelity,  crossed  on  courage,  I  shall  hope  and 
be  content  if  we  can  reach  men  in  the  great  eternity  like 
unto  Senator  Gallinger  and  John  A.  Sterling. 
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Mr.  Burroughs.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
several  gentlemen  wished  to  have  an  opportunity  to  speak 
to-day,  but  for  some  reason  or  another  were  unable  to  be 
here,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  have  leave  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection?  [After  a 
pause.]    The  Chair  hears  none. 

Therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  heretofore 
adopted,  the  House  (at  4  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.  m.) 
adjourned  until  Monday,  January  20,  1919,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

Monday,  January  20,  1919. 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Waldorf,  its  enroll- 
ing clerk,  announced  that  the  Senate  had  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  expresses  its  profound  sorrow  in 
the  death  of  the  Hon.  Jacob  H.  Gallinger,  late  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
deceased  the  Senate,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  heretofore  made, 
assembles  to  enable  his  associates  to  pay  proper  tribute  to  his 
high  character  and  distinguished  public  services. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate  these  resolutions  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
Ihe  deceased  the  Senate  do  now  adjourn. 
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[From  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union] 

FrankuNi  August  18. — United  States  Senator  Jacob  H.  Gal- 
UNGER  died  at  a  hospital  here  at  1.30  o'clock  Saturday  morning. 

When  Senator  Gallinger  returned  from  Washington  to  his  sum- 
mer home  at  Salisbury  Heights,  near  here,  in  July,  he  was  in  poor 
health.  A  few  days  ago  his  condition  become  so  much  worse  that, 
upon  advice  of  his  physician,  he  was  brought  to  a  hospital  here. 

Death  was  attributed  to  arteriosclerosis.  He  was  81  years  of 
age. 

At  the  Senator's  bedside  was  Mrs.  Ralph  Gallinger,  widow  of 
Senator  Galunqbr's  only  son,  who  was  killed  in  an  automobile 
accident  a  few  years  ago. 

The  Senator's  sunmier  home  at  Salisbury  Heights  commands  a 
magnificent  view  of  Rearsarge  Mountain,  and  a  few  years  ago  Sen- 
ator Gallinger  induced  the  United  States  Geographic  Board  to 
institute  researches  which  resulted  in  its  order  settling  a  famous 
controversy  and  giving  this  peak  exclusive  right  to  its  name  and 
designating  as  Pequawket  the  Carroll  County  mountain  which  had 
for  some  years  been  caUed  Kearsarge  by  many  persons. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  at  Concord 
on  Wednesday  at  2  p.  m.  The  body  was  removed  to  Concord 
to-day. 

Senator  Gallinger  is  survived  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Harry  A. 
Norton,  of  Winchester,  Mass. 

Senator  Jacob  Harold  Gallinger  was  the  oldest  Member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  both  in  years  and  in  point  of  service.  Ever 
since  1891  he  had  been  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  Senate,  taking 
not  only  a  leading  part  in  its  discussions  but  ranking  as  a  domi- 
nating figure  in  its  leadership  and  in  the  counsels  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  As  minority  leader  the  Senator  had  been  active  until 
quite  recently,  despite  his  advancing  years. 

Born  on  a  farm  at  Cornwall,  Ontario,  81  years  ago,  he  crossed  the 
border  to  the  United  States  early  in  life.  He  was  a  printer  first, 
then  studied  medicine  and  practiced  as  a  physician  and  surgeon 
for  23  years.    In  1872  he  entered  the  New  Hampshire  House  of 
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Representatives,  beginning  political  activities  that  continued  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  Gallinoer  made  the  seconding  speech  for  Ben- 
jamin Harrison  for  President  in  the  Republican  national  conven- 
tion of  1888,  and  frequently  was  a  delegate  to  the  national  con-  • 
ventions.  A  military  title  he  bore  in  the  early  days  when  he  was 
surgeon  general  of  the  New  Hampshire  Guards — ^brigadier  gen- 
eral— ^was  forgotten  during  his  Washington  career,  where  he  was 
proud  of  the  title  of  **  Doctor."  He  served  in  the  House  in  the 
Forty-ninth  and  Fiftieth  Congresses. 

During  his  continuous  service  of  27  years  in  the  Senate  he  had 
been  active  on  the  committees  dealing  with  finance,  appropria- 
tionSy  rules,  and  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  He 
fought  long  for  his  ocean  mail  subsidy  bill  to  build  up  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine,  and  it  passed  the  Senate  only  to  fail  in  the 
House.  He  was  the  Republican  nominee  for  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  in  1911.  Two  months  later,  when  his  son, 
Ralph  Gallinger,  was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident,  he  suffered 
so  greatly  from  depression  that  his  friends  were  anxious  over  his 
condition  for  a  long  time. 

Always  forceful  in  his  public  declarations,  Mr.  Gallinger  cre- 
ated a  sensation  by  telling  the  Senate  Lobby  Committee  in  1913 
that  President  Wilson  has  come  ''perilously  near  lobbying"  in 
connection  with  the  tariff  bill.  He  declared  that  during  his  4 
years  in  the  House  and  22  years  in  the  Senate  he  had  never  en- 
countered improper  influences  nor  lobby  methods  and  that  he 
had ''  no  interests  outside  of  a  little  rock  farm  in  New  Hampshire,** 
where  he  raised  hay  and  apples. 

The  Senator  made  a  long  fight  against  confirmation  of  George  S. 
Rublee,  of  New  Hampshire,  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  which  eventuaUy  resulted  in  Mr.  Rublee  leaving  the 
board  after  serving  without  confirmation  and  on  recess  appoint- 
ment. 

During  the  war  Senator  Gallinger  had  stood  vd\h  the  President 
on  national  defense  matters.  He  had  pending  a  resolution  for  a 
day  of  prayer  for  welfare  of  the  American  cause  in  the  war. 

Senator  Gallinger  married,  in  1860,  Mary  Anna  Bailey,  of  Salis- 
bury, who  died  in  Washington  in  1907. 
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[From  the  Concord  Evening  Monitor,  Aug.  22,  1018] 

Federal,  State,  and  city  governments  were  represented  in  the 
large  assemblage  of  personal,  political,  and  business  friends  at 
the  funeral  of  Senator  Jacob  H.  Gallinqer,  which  was  held  from 
the  First  Baptist  Church  in  this  city  this  afternoon  at  2  o'clock. 

Long  before  the  hour  of  the  funeral  the  edifice  was  filled  to 
overflowing  and  hundreds  paid  their  respects  to  New  Hampshire's 
venerable,  beloved,  and  highly  esteemed  statesman,  who  for  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century  represented  the  Granite  State  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  by  standing  in  the  halls  and  outside  of  the  church. 

In  glowing  terms,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachu- 
setts, for  many  years  a  close  friend  of  the  deceased,  paid  a  tribute 
to  his  memory  when  at  the  service  he  pronounced  the  eulogy. 

The  service  was  very  simple,  even  without  vocal  music,  the 
several  selections  rendered  by  the  organist  completing  the  musical 
part  of  the  service. 

Rev.  Walter  Crane  Myers,  pastor  of  the  church,  officiated  and 
was  unassisted. 

FROM  NATION  AND  STATE 

From  early  morning  people  in  every  walk  of  life  had  arrived 
from  all  parts  of  the  State  aii^d  Nation  to  pay  their  last  respects 
to  the  deceased.  It  seemed  to  them,  no  doubt,  a  duty  as  well  as 
a  privilege  to  mourn  for  one  who  had  striven  so  hard  to  lead  his 
fellow  men  in  the  right  direction. 

At  11  o'clock  this  morning  the  body  was  taken  from  the  home- 
stead on  North  State  Street  to  the  State  capitol,  where  it  rested  in 
Doric  Hall  until  1  o'clock  to  be  viewed  by  the  public. 

No  formality  was  connected  with  the  removal  of  the  body  from 
the  home,  with  the  exception  that  a  military  guard,  consisting  of 
members  of  the  local  company  of  the  State  Guard,  acted  as  an 
escort. 

IN  THE  STATEHOUSE 

In  the  statehouse  Senator  Gallinger's  body  was  allowed  to  lie 
in  state  immediately  in  front  of  the  main  entrance  to  the  building, 
about  two-thirds  back  in  the  hall. 
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On  the  right  side  of  the  casket  was  the  American  emblem  and 
New  Hampshire's  State  flag  was  on  the  other. 

Banked  in  the  rear  of  the  casket  were  two  large  pieces,  one 
from  the  United  States  Senate,  which  consisted  of  a  large  wreath 
of  Killarney  roses,  and  another  from  the  family. 

State  Guard  members  were  on  duty  about  the  casket  and  at  the 
entrances  to  the  building  while  the  body  lay  in  state,  this  part 
of  the  program  having  been  arranged  by  Adjt.  Gen.  Charles  W. 
Howard  and  Capt.  James  J.  Quinn. 

G.  A.  R.  VETERANS 

Included  among  the  many  who  visited  the  capitol  when  the  body 
rested  there  were  great  numbers  of  Grand  Army  veterans,  a  class 
of  men  the  late  Senator  befriended  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other. 

To  facilitate  the  handling  of  the  large  crowd,  arrangements 
had  been  made  for  people  to  enter  the  building  through  the  main 
entrance,  passing  in  front  of  the  body  and  filing  out  through  the 
south  rear  entrance,  which  had  been  kept  closed  until  its  opening 
to-day  since  the  declaration  of  war. 

As  a  mark  of  respect  all  the  offices  in  the  statehouse  were  closed 
while  the  body  was  in  the  building,  and  a  tribute  was  also  paid 
to  the  deceased  by  the  business  men  of  the  city,  who  closed  their 
establishments  at  11  o'clock  this  morning. 

There  was  no  ceremony  when  the  body  was  removed  from  the 
capitol,  the  doors  being  closed  at  1  o'clock,  and  through  the  rear 
entrances  to  the  building  the  body  was  taken  to  an  awaiting 
hearse,  in  which  it  was  borne  under  military  escort  to  the  church 
where  the  funeral  services  were  held. 

A  large  delegation  of  members  from  Company  M  of  the  State 
Guard  were  on  duty  at  the  statehouse,  the  detail  being  under  the 
command  of  First  Sergt.  Henry  McFarland.  The  military  bearers 
were  Sergt.  Charles  F.  Thompson,  Sergt.  Edward  H.  Larkin,  SergL 
Joseph  G.  Jones,  Sergt.  Warren  L.  Peckham,  Sergt  Albert  SchoOt 
and  CorpL  James  H.  Holland. 

THE  PALLBEARERS 

It  was  not  until  after  the  funeral  service  that  the  body  was 
turned  over  by  the  military  guard  to  the  civilian  pallbearers, 
who  were  Ginton  R.  Thompson,  Washington,  D.  C;  Edward  M. 
Cogswell)  Edward  K.  Wood  worth,  Arthur  H.  Britton,  Concord; 
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Thomas  F.  Qifford,  Franklin;  Dr.  Charles  Duncan,  Concord;  John 
G.  M.  Glessner,  Bethlehem;  Harry  G.  Emmons,  Concord. 

The  honorary  bearers  were  Hon.  Henry  W.  Keyes,  Haverhill; 
Hon.  Fred  W.  Estabrook,  Nashua;  Hon.  Frank  N.  Pearsons,  Frank- 
lin; Hon.  Benjamin  A.  KimbaU,  Concord;  Hon.  Walter  M.  Parker, 
Manchester;  Col.  Alfred  F.  Howard,  Portsmouth;  Dr.  Charles  R. 
Walker,  Concord;  Gen.  John  H.  Brown,  Concord;  Hon.  Qarence 
E.  Carr,  Andover;  Gen.  William  F.  Thayer,  Concord;  Col.  James 
0.  Lyford,  Concord;  Hon.  William  J.  Ahern,  Concord. 

In  the  church  the  ushers  were  Hon.  George  H.  Moses,  Benjamin 
C.  White,  Harry  H.  Dudley,  Josiah  E.  Fernald,  Eben  M.  Willis, 
Eugene  W.  Leach,  George  A.  S.  KimhaU,  Concord. 

The  floral  tributes  were  many  and  extremely  beautiful,  and  in- 
cluded set  pieces  from  prominent  citizens  and  officials  of  the 
State  and  Nation,  as  well  as  from  fraternal  bodies  with  which  the 
Senator  was  affiliated, 

AT  THE  GRAVE 

At  the  grave  in  Blossom  Hill  Cemetery  there  was  a  brief  com- 
mittal service,  which  was  conducted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Myers.  In  the 
family  lot  where  Senator  Gallinoer  was  buried  were  also  buried 
his  wife  and  four  sons. 

The  official  delegation  at  the  funeral  was  headed  by  Gov.  Keyes 
and  Charles  W.  Varney  and  William  D.  Swart,  of  Nashua,  members 
of  his  council,  and  included  nearly  all  of  the  State  officials.  Mayor 
Charles  J.  French  headed  the  city  delegation. 

Representing  Massachusetts  at  the  funeral  was  State  Treasurer 
Charles  H.  Burrill,  who  came  as  the  personal  representative  of 
Gov.  Samuel  W.  McCall. 

The  senatorial  delegation  had  18  members,  but  in  the  party 
which  came  to  the  city  on  special  cars  from  Washington  were 
as  many  more,  giving  Congress  a  large  representation. 

The  arrangements  for  the  funeral  were  made  by  Hon.  Arthur  P. 
Morrill,  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  at  the  last  session 
of  the  general  court,  and  Hon.  Benjamin  W.  Couch,  both  of  whom 
are  of  this  city,  and  who  for  many  years  have  been  in  close  touch 
with  the  Senator. 

THE  SENATORIAL  DELEGATION 

Among  the  United  States  Senators  in  attendance  at  the  funeral 
were  Senator  Knute  Nelson,  of  Minnesota;  Senator  Boies  Penrose, 
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of  Pennsylvania;  Senator  Furnifold  M.  Simmons,  of  North  Caro- 
lina; Senator  Lee  S.  Overman,  of  North  Carolina;  Senator  Reed 
Smoot,  of  Utah;  Senator  John  Walter  Smith,  of  Maryland;  Senator 
Miles  Poindexter,  of  Washington;  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of 
Massachusetts;  Senator  William  P.  Dillingham,  of  Vermont;  Sen- 
ator Charles  Curtis,  of  Kansas;  Senator  John  W.  Weeks,  of  Massa- 
chusetts; Senator  Joseph  I.  France,  of  Maryland;  Senator  Thomas 
P.  Gore,  of  Oklahoma. 

The  Congressmen  here  for  the  funeral  included  Thomas  Gal- 
lagher, of  Illinois;  A.  T.  Treadway,  Michael  F.  Phelan,  and  Wil- 
liam Greene,  of  Massachusetts;  Sherman  E.  Burroughs  and  Edward 
H.  Wason,  of  New  Hampshire;  Porter  H.  Dale,  of  Vermont;  and 
Charles  B.  Timberlake,  of  Colorado. 

Accompanying  the  party  to  this  city  was  ex-United  States 
Senator  Theodore  Burton,  of  Ohio. 

With  the  senatorial  delegation  were  Sergeant  at  Arms  Charles 
P.  Higgins  and  Assistant  Sergeant  at  Arms  Carl  A.  Loeffler,  of  the 
Senate,  and  with  the  congressional  delegation  were  Sergeant  at 
Arms  R.  B.  Goddard  and  Assistant  Sergeant  at  Arms  H.  W.  Ketron, 
of  the  House. 

Among  the  well-known  men  here  was  Hon.  Samuel  E.  Pingree, 
of  Hartford,  Vt.,  an  ex-goveraor  of  that  State  and  for  many  years 
a  close  friend  of  the  late  Senator  William  E.  Chandler  and  Sen- 
ator Gallinger. 

With  the  death  of  Senator  Gallinger,  said  David  L.  JeweU,  of 
Wollaston,  Mass.,  who  was  in  the  city  to-day  for  the  funeral,  but 
two  members  of  the  staff  of  Gov.  Head  are  now  living,  the  other 
member  being  R.  T.  Cruft,  of  Bethlehem. 


OUR  DISTINGUISHED  DEAD 
[Editorial  from  the  Concord  Evening  Monitor  of  Aug.  21 »  1918] 

In  behalf  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  Gov.  Keyes  bestowed 
worthily  a  great  honor  when  he  offered  Doric  Hall  in  the  capitol 
for  the  lying  in  state  of  the  body  of  Senator  Galunger.  It  was 
eminently  fitting  that  one  who  had  served  the  State  so  long  and 
so  well  should  receive  under  its  official  roof  the  last  tribute  from 
so  many  of  his  fellow  citizens,  admirers,  and  friends. 

Memory  recalls  but  one  other  instance  of  similar  honor  paid 
by  and  in  this  State.    Almost  50  years  ago,  in  1869,  the  body  of 
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Franklin  Pierce,  the  only  President  given  by  New  Hampshire  to 
the  Nation,  lay  in  state  in  Doric  Hall  prior  to  the  funeral  services 
in  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church. 

All  of  the  clergy  participating  in  that  service,  all  of  the  bearers, 
and  all  of  the  carriers  are  dead.  Judge  William  M.  Chase,  the  last 
survivor,  having  passed  away  within  the  year.  But  there  are 
more  than  a  few  still  living  in  Concord  who  were  among  the 
great  number  visiting  the  statehouse  on  that  day  to  look  for  the 
last  time  upon  the  face  of  President  Pierce.  Their  recollections 
agree  as  to  the  impressive  solemnity  of  the  occasion  and  the  de- 
gree to  which  differences  of  opinion  over  the  course  of  the  dead 
statesman  at  the  end  of  his  career  were  forgotten  in  the  face  of 
death. 

There  was  nothing  to  forgive  or  forget  in  the  case  of  Senator 
Gallingeb.  No  one  ever  questioned  his  loyalty  to,  and  love  for, 
his  city.  State,  and  Nation.  And  to  all  who  thought  upon  the 
matter  it  seemed  very  fitting  that  the  building  within  which  he 
entered  public  life  almost  half  a  century  before  should  witness 
his  final  passing  from  the  scene  of  his  untiring  industry  and  great 
achievements. 
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[From  the  Concord  Evening  Monitor] 

By  Presidbnt  Wilson 

A  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Senator  Gallinger  was  paid  by 
President  Wilson  in  a  telegram  of  condolence  received  on  Satur- 
day by  Mrs.  Jeanette  K.  Gallinger,  which  read: 

"Please  accept  my  warmest  sympathy  in  your  great  loss. 
Senator  Gallinger  has  rendered  long  and  distinguished  public 
service  and  his  death  will  maki  a  great  difference  in  the  public 
councils." 


By  Gov.  Keybs,  of  New  Hampshire 

The  history  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  contains  no  record 
of  public  service  longer  or  more  distinguished  than  that  of 
United  States  Senator  Jacob  H.  Gallinger,  whose  death  this  morn- 
ing brings  to  all  of  us  a  keen  sense  of  personal  grief  and  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  great  loss  which  State  and  Nation  have  sus- 
tained by  his  decease. 

In  every  fiber  of  his  being,  Senator  Gallinger  was  loyal  to  his 
constituents  and  to  his  country.  Throughout  a  period  of  official 
service  almost  without  parallel  for  length  and  usefulness,  he  gave 
himself  absolutely,  with  all  his  great  ability,  untiring  industry, 
and  vast  experience,  to  promoting  the  public  good  through  the 
machinery  of  State  and  National  Government 

His  record  is  an  honor  to  himself  and  to  New  Hampshire  and 
will  be  an  inspiration  to  all  who  read  the  history  of  the  times  in 
which  he  was  so  prominent  a  figure. 


By  Gov.  McCall,  of  Massachusetts 

I  have  been  acquainted  with  Senator  Gallinger  for  many 
years.  He  was  a  sturdy,  self-reliant,  and  able  man.  The  Senator 
was  an  unflinching  Republican.  The  passing  so  near  to  each 
other  of  Senator  Galunger  and  Senator  Chandler,  who  long  were 
colleagues,  was  a  striking  coincidence. 
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Senator  Gallinger 

[Editorial  In  the  Concord  Erenlng  Monitor  of  Aug.  17,  1918] 

New  Hampshire  and  the  Nation  hear  with  equally  deep  sorrow 
and  profound  regret  of  the  death  of  Jacob  H.  Gallinger,  dean  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  devoted  patriot,  able  statesman,  and 
faithful  and  indefatigable  public  servant.  He  died,  as  he  would 
have  wished  to  die,  in  the  harness,  only  a  few  weeks  after  his 
return  from  active  participation  and  leadership  in  one  of  the  most 
arduous  and  important  sessions  of  Congress  which  his  30  years 
in  Washington  had  witnessed. 

His  was  a  truly  remarkable  career,  which  will  live  in  the 
history  of  his  country  and  as  well  as  of  his  State.  Bom  in  Can- 
ada in  1837,  one  of  a  large  family  on  a  small  farm,  he  was  of 
necessity  self-supporting  at  the  earliest  possible  age  and,  like 
another  eminent  statesman,  Benjamin  Franklin,  he  learned  the 
printer's  trade,  and  worked  at  the  case  for  a  few  years.  But 
ambition  stirred  within  him  and  he  determined  to  fit  himself  for 
a  profession,  that  of  medicine.  The  hard  work  which  was  his 
characteristic  through  life  gave  him  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine at  21,  and  he  practiced  the  healing  art  until  his  true  path  in 
life  was  opened  before  him  by  his  entrance  into  politics. 

As  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  House  of  Representatives, 
constitutional  convention,  and  State  Senate,  as  a  member  of  the 
National  House  of  Representatives,  and  as  United  States  Senator 
since  March  4,  1891,  he  displayed  a  positive  talent  for  public  life, 
to  which  he  added  tremendous  industry  and  a  genuine  desire  to 
serve  to  the  best  of  his  ability  his  fellow  men  and  the  public 
good. 

Senator  Gallinger  was  a  sincere  believer  in  the  necessity  of 
political  party  organization  for  carrying  on  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. Of  such  organization  he  was  a  master,  and  as  long-time 
chairman  of  the  Republican  State  committee  and  member  of  the 
Republican  national  committee  from  New  Hampshire  he  con- 
tributed very  largely  to  the  record  of  party  success  in  State  and 
Nation  during  the  past  50  years. 

But  Senator  Gallinger  was  very  far  from  being  merely  a 
politician,  and  his  record  at  Washington  for  constructive  states- 
manship, high-minded  leadership,  and  useful  legislation  is  one  of 
which  his  State  has  every  reason  to  be  proud.    A  stanch  friend. 
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a  good  citizen,  a  stalwart  supporter  of  every  worthy  cause,  the 
death  of  Jacob  H.  Gallinger  is  a  great  loss  and  inspires  genuine 
grief  in  a  multitude  of  hearts. 


"  The  Chief  " 

[Editorial  in  the  Concord  Evening  Monitor  of  Aug.  19,  1918] 

Born  in  Canada  and  recording  himself  in  his  official  biography 
as  "  of  German  ancestry/'  Senator  Jacob  H.  Gallinger  was  a  real 
American. 

The  Republic,  to  which  he  came  as  an  ambitious  youth  |ind 
whose  opportunities  for  education  t^d  advancement  he  grasped 
so  eagerly  and  made  so  much  of,  was  more  than  a  symbol  to 
him;  it  was  a  living  embodiment  of  all  that  which  his  ardent 
spirit  had  visualized;  and  to  the  end  of  his  days  he  never  ceased 
to  hold  the  Union  and  its  welfare  as  the  chief  concerns  of  his 
thought  and  devotion.  His  was  a  magnetic  temperament  and  his 
quality  of  leadership  was  early  demonstrated.  As  a  youth  at  the 
printer's  case,  even  while  he  battled  for  his  professional  train- 
ing, he  stood  foremost  among  the  group  in  which  he  found  him- 
self; and  when  he  began  the  useful  years  which  he  spent  as  a 
physician  this  quality  at  once  manifested  itself  and  contributed 
not  a  little  to  his  success. 

It  was  altogether  natural,  therefore,  that  the  larger  field  of 
public  life  should  open  to  him  spontaneously,  so  to  say;  and  more 
than  half  of  all  his  years  and  a  far  larger  proportion  of  his  ma- 
ture life  were  claimed  by  a  constituency  which,  begii\ning  with 
his  neighbors  in  his  own  ward  in  Concord,  expanded  through 
the  State  senatorial  district  in  which  he  lived,  through  the  con- 
gressional district  which  he  served  so  well,  through  the  State 
whose  commission  he  bore  so  long  and  so  worthily,  and  through 
the  Nation,  where,  as  much  as  any  one  man  of  his  generation,  he 
received  the  honors  which  attend  great  national  leadership. 

.  In  addition  to  the  naturally  attractive  qualities  which  centered 
attention  upon  his  personality,  he  possessed  an  alert  and  a  per- 
ceptive mind,  and  his  great  passion  for  industry  enabled  him  to 
store  his  brain  with  an  encyclopedic  knowledge  of  history,  of 
political  precedent,  of  parliamentary  practice,  and  of  widely 
ranged  facts  of  all  useful  kinds  which  made  him  at  once  the  admi- 
ration and  the  despair  of  those  who  measured  wits  with  him  in 
debate  or  in  conversation. 
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He  had  a  wonderful  gift  of  expression,  and  when  he  drew  upon 
his  profound  knowledge  and  wide  experience  and  took  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  or  the  platform  of  a  political  meeting  he  both  cap- 
tivated and  convinced  his  hearers.  The  range  of  topics  with 
which  he  dealt  within  the  course  of  his  public  life,  whether  he 
spoke  in  running  debate  or  in  set  speech  or  in  formal  address  in 
other  places  than  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  demonstrated  constantly 
not  only  his  powers  of  oratory  but  the  well-buttressed  intellectual 
foundation  upon  which  he  built  the  structure  of  his  great  career. 

But  his  intellect  was  never  cold.  A  generous  vein  of  humor 
always  played  through  his  mental  processes;  and  he  was  moved 
by  sentiment  as  are  all  men  who  for  long  succeed  in  winning  and 
retaining  a  wide  circle  of  stanch  friends  and  loyal  supporters. 
His  nature  was  impulsive  and  affectionate,  and  when  the  fuU 
record  of  his  life  is  scanned,  whether  now  in  the  first  shock  of  his 
taking  away  or  in  the  reasoned  perspective  of  the  years  that  are 
to  come,  it  will  be  found  that  equally  with  his  great  mind  it  was 
his  noble  hdart  that  contributed  most  to  his  unexampled  success. 

And  it  is  because  of  this  quality  that  the  mourning  for  him  will 
be  the  more  general  and  sincere.  A  little  group  of  those  who 
always  stood  about  him  and  who  turned  to  him  for  inspiration 
and  guidance  have,  for  many  years,  hailed  him  in  terms  of  affec- 
tionate loyalty  as  "  The  Chief."  And  such  in  truth  he  was,  not 
only  to  those  who  made  use  of  the  endearing  title,  but  to  those 
who,  in  New  Hampshire  or  throughout  the  Nation,  found  them- 
selves in  company  with  him  upon  any  occasion  when  men's  minds 
and  souls  have  been  called  upon  for  service. — G.  H.  M. 


Jacob  H.  Gallinger 

'  [Editorial-— The  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union] 
When  Jacob  H.  Gallinger  was  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  robust 
physical  strength  and  was  the  uncompromising  champion  of  a  set 
of  political  ideas  around  which  he  had  shaped  his  structure  of 
political  belief,  we  often  differed,  and  took  issue  with  him.  To- 
day, in  the  presence  of  death,  we  hardly  think  of  these  things. 
At  many  points  we  did  not  agree.  What  of  it?  There  was  some 
central,  guiding  principle  in  this  stalwart  campaigner  and  Senator 
that  enabled  him  to  have  and  hold  loyal  political  support  and 
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enduring  personal  friendship.  That  was  the  real  man,  whatever 
it  was,  and  it  is  what  we  would  recall  in  the  hours  of  his  passing. 

Perhaps  there  will  be  difference  of  opinion  on  this  matter.  We 
speak  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  different  political  school  than 
that  of  the  Senator.  And  standing  here,  and  looking  back  over 
the  more  recent  years  of  controversy  between  men  of  ultra- 
conservative  habits  and  those  of  liberal,  progressive  views,  we 
think  of  Senator  Gallinger  as  an  inflexible  filter  for  certain 
principles  which  he  imbibed  many  years  ago,  and  as  a  fighter 
using  methods  of  ^'  open  wdrfare."  One  could  almost  always  tell 
where  Senator  Gallinger  stood,  and  how  he  would  vote.  Not 
because  he  was  stubbornly  "  set  in  his  ways,*'  but  because  his  life 
was  not  one  of  caprice  or  emotion,  but  one  of  obedience  to  fixed 
political  ideas  pertaining  to  both  the  objects  and  methods  of 
political  action. 

In  this  respect  he  differed  in  no  wise  from  many  other  extreme 
conservatives,  but  he  had  a  certain  candor,  which  all  do  not 
possess,  and  which  hei^tened  the  effect  of  his  conservatism.  He 
was  utterly  and  avowedly  uncompromising  with  reference  to  per- 
sons and  ideas  which  threatened  the  traditional  beliefs  and 
processes.  So  it  often  occurred  that  while  we  differed  with  him 
we  had  respect  for  the  qualities  in  him  that  kept  him  out  in  the 
open,  a  friend  or  a  foe  who  could  be  depended  upon  as  a  friend 
or  a  foe. 

It  is  worth  noting,  too,*  that  this  quality  in  Senator  Gallinger 
was  appreciated  and  respected  by  men  of  other  parties  as  well  as 
by  his  fellow  Republicans.  He  was  a  Republican  of  Republicans, 
but  he  held  the  esteem  of  Democrats,  as  was  more  than  once 
evidenced  in  his  long  and  active  career  in  politics. 

One  thing  in  Senator  Gallinger's  record  we  wish  to  recall.  He 
was  a  stalwart  protagonist  of  the  idea  of  an  American  merchant 
marine.  Always,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  he  championed  the 
return  of  the  United  States  to  the  seas.  As  we  pointed  out  in  these 
columns  recently,  had  he  been  listened  to  the  United  States  would 
not  be  transporting  more  than  half  its  troops  in  British  ships,  as 
is  being  done  at  present.  His  interest  in  shipping  never  flagged. 
This  was  characteristic.  What  he  believed  he  believed  always, 
and  he  fought  for  it,  openly  and  resolutely,  win  or  lose,  asking  no 
odds,  and  utterly  discouraging  any  help  that  might  come  to  him 
were  he  to  compromise  with  men  of  less  conservative  views. 
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[From  the  Nashua  Telegraph,  reprinted. in  the  Concord  Evening  Monitor,  Aug. 

23,  1918] 

Senator  Gallinger  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  his  country 
just  as  effectively  as  though  his  life  had  been  given  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

Duty  stood  ahead  of  any  personal  consideration.  At  the  last 
session  of  Congress  he  arose  from  a  sick  bed  at  the  risk  of  his 
life  to  record  his  vote  on  a  war  measure,  and  from  that  time  until 
the  day  he  returned  from  Washington  to  his  home  in  New 
Hampshire  he  sacrificed  personal  comfort  that  he  might  be  of 
service  to  his  State  and  Nation.  Ignoring  the  appeals  of  his  fel- 
low Senators,  both  Democrats  and  Republicans,  that  he  seek 
needed  rest,  he  remained  at  his  post  regardless  <9f  any  risk  to 
himself.  He  would  not  have  had  it  otherwise,  if  he  could  have 
ordered  the  dispensation  that  closed  his  career,  for  his  whole  life 
was  one  of  helpfulness  to  his  fellow  men. 

It  is  not  the  time  nor  the  place  to  pay  appropriate  tribute  to  the 
public  service  of  Senator  Gallinger.  Starting  from  the  printer's 
case  and  climbing  step  by  step  to  the  highest  official  honors  that 
could  be  conferred  upon  one  not  a  native-born  citizen  is  a  record 
that  can  not  be  adequately  treated  in  a  newspaper  article  that 
speaks  of  the  public  and  private  loss  that  comes  to  New  Hamp- 
shire and  the  Nation  by  reason  of  the  death  of  Senator  Gallinger. 
Public  men  are  frequently  admired  for  their  brilliant  attainments 
and  service,  but  it  is  rare  that  to  this  admiration  is  added  a  per- 
sonal affection  such  as  clung  to  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  all  through  his  distinguished  career.  The  light  and 
the  cheer  that  as  a  physician  he  brought  to  the  sick  room  were 
the  attributes  that  made  him  lasting  friendships  in  after  life. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  writer  to  become  acquainted  with 
Senator  Gallinger  about  the  time  that  the  latter  was  first  elected 
to  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  of  1872,  and  to  have  served 
with  him  in  the  constitutional  convention  of  1876.  From  that 
time  there  began  a  friendship  which  continued  uninterrupted  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  Also  it  was  my  pleasure  to  have  been  of 
some  assistance  to  him  in  his  efforts  to  attain  the  honors*  so  well 
bestowed  upon  him  by  his  State.  In  writing  my  thoughts  of  him 
to-day,  I  am  but  voicing  the  universal  regard  with  which  he  was 
held  by  the  people  of  New  Hampshire. 
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In  a  State  like  our  own,  which  for  so  many  years  has  been  the 
scene  of  strenuous  and  oftentimes  bitter  contests  and  of  so  many 
conflicting  ambitions,  it  would  be  natural  that  there  should  be 
grievous  disappointments  and  unpleasant  memories.  For  nearly 
half  a  century  Senator  Galungbr  was  of  necessity  in  the  thick 
of  the  contest,  yet  when  the  smoke  of  battle  rolled  away  there  was 
not  a  citizen  of  the  State  who  did  not  feel  free  to  call  upon  Sen- 
ator GALLiNiffiR  for  service,  and  that  service  was  freely  rendered 
to  anyone  who  sought  his  help.  Political  and  partisan  an- 
tagonisms were  forgotten  in  the  kindly  greeting  that  always  was 
given  by  him  to  supporter  or  opponent  alike.  He  cherished  no 
lasting  resentments  for  deeds  done  in  the  heat  of  a  political  con- 
test If  anything,  he  erred  on  the  side  of  forgiving  those  who 
with  malice  did  him  injury. 

There  was  no  interest  of  the  State  too  small  not  to  receive  his 
personal  thought  and  consideration,  nor  was  there  any  citizen  so 
humble  that  his  welfare  and  his  request  did  not  obtain  the  Sen- 
ator's attention.'  From  the  time  that  he  first  entered  public  life 
he  gave  of  himself  for  others  with  a  cheerfulness  that  was  re- 
warded by  lasting  friendships.  The  votes  that  were  given  him 
in  repeated  elections  were  not  alone  votes  of  confidence  in  his 
ability  and  fitness  for  the  positions  to  which  he  aspired,  but  the 
votes  of  those  who  loved  the  man  as  they  might  love  a  brother. 

When  he.  was  transferred)  to  the  national  field  of  service,  the 
q[nalities  that  endeared  him  to  his  fellow  citizens  of  New  Hamp- 
shire won  him  the  aff'ections  of  his  fellow  Senators.  Here,  as  at 
home,  he  secured  the  honors  that  came  to  him  by  his  industry. 
Senator  GAjjNCkSR  constantly  grew  in  usefulness  and  strength  as 
a  public  man,  and  he  finally  became  the  dean  and  leader  of  the 
Senate.  He  did  not  attain  this  leadership  by  any  one  brilliant 
achievement  but  by  an  evolution  of  himself,  an  ever  ripening  of 
intellectual  faculties.  He  continually  broadened  in  the  public 
service.  This  is  the  universal  testimony  of  his  colleagues  of  the 
Senate.  This  development  caused  neither  envy  nor  jealousy 
among  his  associates,  because  his  advice  always  came  in  the 
form  of  kindly  and  modest  suggestion,  while  he  was  ever  con- 
siderate of  the  opinions  of  others.  As  a  parliamentarian  and  as 
a  debater  Senator  Gallinqer  was  the  peer  of  all  his  fellow  Sen- 
ators. Yet  it  was  the  confidence  and  aff'ection  that  he  inspired 
that  contributed  most  to  his  leadership  in  that  body. 
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Senators  of  long  service  are  apt  to  grow  away  from  the  people 
and  to  become  impatient  in  their  large  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  small  requests  of  their  constituents.  This  was  never  true 
of  Senator  Gallingeb.  Often  while  seated  at  his  desk  watching 
the  parliamentary  procedure  on  some  important  question  before 
the  Senate,  he  wrote  letters  with  his  own  hand  to  people  in  New 
Hampshire,  letters  in  reply  to  appeals  for  assistance,  letters  of 
inquiry  for  their  welfare,  letters  of  sympathy  for  their  aflOictions, 
and  letters  of  congratulation  over  their  success.  There  are  people 
of  the  State  who  have  such  letters  written  during  the  past 
months,  when  he  struggled  to  forget  his  physical  suffering  in  his 
efforts  to  brighten  and  cheer  the  daily  life  of  his  friends  and 
fellow  men. 

Senator  Gallinger  achieved  his  exalted  station  in  life  by  per^ 
sistent  labor  and  by  constant  growth  in  the  service  he  could  per- 
form. At  no  time  in  his  long  career  had  he  shown  more  capacity 
for  public  work  than  since  his  last  reelection  to  the  Senate.  BBs 
associates  and  friends  could  see  that  responsibilities  were  telling 
on  his  wonderful  physique.  Their  warnings  were  in  vain.  He 
had  been  forced  against  his  inclination  to  seek  a  sixth  term  in  the 
Senate,  and  with  his  reelection  came  the  feelings  always  with 
him  that  all  he  had  in  strength  and  attainments  should  be  ^ven 
in  return  for  the  continued  mark  of  confidence  of  his  fellow 
citizens. 

The  loss  to  the  State  and  to  the  Nation  in  Senator  Galunger's 
death  is  great;  1>ut  the  larger  loss  comes  to  the  thousands  of 
people  throughout  the  country  who  have  been  individually  bene- 
fited by  his  service  and  helpfulness  and  who  have  Inown  his 
friendship  and  affection.  Blended  with  the  public  sorrow  is  the 
personal  grief  for  one  whose  whole  life  was  a  benediction  of 
kindly  deeds.  To  have  secured  and  retained  such  a  breadth  of 
friendship,  such  a  warmth  of  affection,  during  an  active  public 
career  of  nearly  50  years,  with  its  storms  and  trials,  is,  indeed, 
a  greater  achievement  than  to  have  reached,  as  Senator  Galunobr 
did,  the  highest  honors  that  his  fellow  citizens  could  bestow 
upon  hinu 
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[From  the  Concord  Evening  Monitor  of  Sept.  3»  1918] 

The  death  of  Senator  Gallinqbr  brings  genuine  sorrow  to  the 
Nation,  New  Hampshire,  Concord,  and  to  many  of  us  a  great  per- 
sonal loss.  So  well  expressed  by  President  Wilson  in  his  telegram 
of  condolence,  **  the  loss  can  not  be  estimated." 

By  his  long  service  and  commanding  ability  he  had  become  a 
national  Senator,  and  not  simply  a  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
and  thos^  who  have  been  furnished  the  Congressional  Record 
must  have  observed  the  great  number  of  petitions  and  requests 
that  came  to  him  from  every  State  in  the  Union. 

With  his  great  influence  he  possessed  a  big  heart,  ever  willing 
to  work  for  a  deserving  cause. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  slavery  still  exists  in  America,  not 
that  the  auction  block  is  in  actual  use  as  in  the  days  prior  to  the 
Civil  War,  but  human  beings,  are  still  bought  and  sold  for  money 
consideration,  notably  Chinese  women  and  girls,  the  governing 
price  being  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  each. 

The  number  of  Chinese  women  in  this  country  is  comparatively 
small  and  desperate  are  the  efforts  made  by  the  Chinese  to  land 
women  and  especially  girls  in  the  United  States. 

Underground  methods,  dishonest  practices,  and  attempts  at 
bribery  are  some  of  the  ways  taken  to  evade  the  law. 

All  the  great  religious  denominations  maintain  Chinese  mis- 
sions in  San  Francisco,  where  slave  women  and  girls  are  cared 
for  after  being  rescued. 

A  few  years  ago  two  Chinese  girls.  Ah  Ching  and  Ying  Yute, 
were  brought  from  China  to  Seattle,  a  Chinaman  appearing  and 
claiming  under  oath  that  they  were  his  daughters.  As  such  they 
had  a  right  to  land  and  they  were  admitted.  Subsequently  the  al- 
leged father  sold  the  girls  into  slavery  in  California,  and  they  were 
rescued  by  Miss  Donaldina  M.  Cameron,  superintendent  of  the 
Chinese  mission  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  San  Francisco. 

The  Chinaman  who  had  sworn  falsely  was  arrested,  given  trial 
in  the  United  States  Couri,  and  served  a  term  in  prison. 

The  two  girls,  after  their  entrance  into  the  home,  made  prog- 
ress rapidly  in  education  and  otherwise,  and  they  soon  found 
their  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  officers,  the  attendants,  and  rescued, 
slave  girls. 
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Then  it  was  that  accidentally  the  writer  met  Miss  Cameron  in 
the  Bank  of  GaUfomia  and  her  appearance  gave  the  impression 
of  illness,  and  on  inquiry  she  stated  she  was  dreadfully  worried 
and  did  I  have  time  to  listen  to  the  story. 

She  then  told  me  of  Ah  Ghing  and  mng  Tote,  how  she  had 
rescued  them,  how  dear  they  were  to  her  and  others,  of  their 
progress  since  arrival  from  pagan  China,  that  the  Immigration 
Bureau  believed  they  were  illegaUy  in  this  country,  or  technically 
so,  and  planned  their  deportation.  That  their  return  to  China 
would  be  a  life  worse  than  death.  '*  OhI "  she  exclaimed,  **  can 
not  you  save  these  girls?    We  have  exhausted  every  effort." 

It  was  then  the  magnificent  personality  of  Senator  Galunqbr 
loomed  up  before  me. 

A  statement  legally  drawn  was  prepared,  properly  signed  by 
the  officials  of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  and  forwarded  to  Senator 
GALUNCkER,  with  such  additional  information  as  was  obtainable, 
with  the  request  that  the  same  be  presented  to  the  President  for 
his  action. 

In  less  than  one  week  authority  was  flashed  across  the  conti- 
nent for  the  final  landing  of  the  two  girls  with  Miss  Cameron  as 
guardian. 

There  was  jubilation  in  that  mission  home  that  night  among 
the  officers  and  100  rescued  slave  ^Is,  and  many  prayers  went 
up  to  heaven  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  for  Sen- 
ator Galunqbr. 

Later  on  Ying  Yute  was  married  to  a  Christian  Chinese  mer- 
chant of  New  Orleans,  and  at  the  wedding  an  elaborate  breakfast 
was  served.  Occupying  a  seat  next  to  the  bride,  conversation 
being  in  English,  she  again  asked  me  to  convey  her  greetings  to 
Senator  Gallinobr  and  her  appreciation  for  the  saving  of  her 
Ufe. 

Ah  Ching  is  still  a  member  of  the  mission  home,  a  real  assistant, 
a  dear  sweet  girl,  loved  by  all. 

A  small  matter,  some  may  say,  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
United  States  Senator  Gaujnqbr.  Yes,  if  a  comparison  is  drawn 
between  his  great  work  in  the  fields  of  diplomacy,  finance,  com- 
merce,  statesmanship,  but  the  actual  saving  of  two  lives,  their 
work  in  the  missions,  is  so  far-reaching  who  can  estimate  results? 

The  noble  work  of  Senator  Gallinger  in  the  case  cited  prob- 
ably made  no  great  impression  on  himself.    It  was  a  duty  per- 
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formed.  So  it  was  only  an  incident.  It  was  of  yesterday.  Not 
to-day  with  new  requests,  new  duties  for  to-morrow. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  United  States  Senators  with- 
out regard  to  party  alignment.  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  diplomats,  the  press  of  the  country,  pay  tribute  to 
the  great  work  of  Senator  Gallinobb,  and  very  properly. 

Then  there  are  thousands  of  people  in  the  more  humble  walks 
who  loved  him  in  life  and  will  never  cease  to  do  honor  to  his 
memory. 

Ah  Ghing  and  Ying  Yute,  rescued  slave  girls,  to-day  educated 
young  women,  never, will  cease  thanking  God  for  the  splendid 
service  in  their  behalf,  all  credit  being  given  to  Senator  Gaixinger 
for  saving  them  from  a  life  of  misery  and  degradation  in  China. 

Oakiand,  Calif. 
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DEATH  OF  HON.  OLLIE  M.  JAMES 


Proceedings  in  the  Senate 

Wednesday,  August  28, 1918. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Forrest  J.  Prettyman,  D.  D.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  ideals  upon  which 
we  have  founded  a  Government  and  in  following  the  lines 
of  life  laid  down  for  us  by  our  fathers  we  have  been  called 
to  make  a  complete  surrender  of  ourselves,  of  our  in- 
terests, of  our  powers  in  furtherance  of  our  great  spiritual 
democracy.  We  pray  that  Thy  blessing  may  be  upon  us 
as  we  enter  more  and  more  into  a  world  conflict.  As  we 
lay  our  fortunes,  as  we  send  our  boys,  as  we  give  our  lives 
to  the  interests  of  humanity  do  Thou,  0  God  of  us  all, 
smile  upon  us,  give  us  success,  and  bring  us  to  speedy 
victory. 

Again  and  again  we  are  called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  one  of  our  leaders  and  master  spirits.  To-day  the  news 
reaches  us  of  the  death  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. This  great  man  so  lately  stood  among  us  in 
strength  and  glory  of  young  manhood,  endowed  with 
splendid  qualities  of  leadership,  strong  in  his  friendships, 
loyal  to  the  country,  and  devoted  to  the  highest  ideals  of 
our  national  life.  In  Thy  providence  his  spirit  has  been 
called  back  to  God  who  gave  it 

We  thank  Thee  for  all  the  service  he  rendered  to  our 
Government  and  for  the  devotion  which  he  manifested  in 
the  well-being  of  humanity.  Let  Thy  mercy  be  with  those 
who  constitute  the  inner  circle  of  his  family  and  friends, 
and  enable  us  to  perpetuate  in  our  lives  all  that  was  best 
in  his. 

For  Christ's  sake.    Amen. 
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Mr.  Beckham.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  sad  duty  to  an- 
nounce to  the  Senate  the  death  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league, Hon.  Olue  M.  James,  which  occurred  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  in  Baltimore  this  morning  about  6.30, 
and  while  it  has  not  been  unexpected  for  some  time  it 
comes  as  a  great  shock  to  all  of  us  and  to  aU  who  knew 
him.  I  am  sure,  Mr.  President,  that  in  my  State  there  is 
universal  and  profound  sorrow,  and  I  feel  equally  sure 
that  here  in  this  body  among  the  Members  who  have  asso- 
ciated with  him  for  nearly  six  years  there  is  also  the  deep- 
est sorrow.  We  shall  miss  his  genial,  generous  character, 
and  among  all  of  the  losses  which  our  body  has  sustained 
in  the  present  Congress  none,  I  am  sure,  will  be  felt  more 
than  that  of  Senator  James. 

It  is  unfortunate,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  us,  that  we 
can  not  understand  the  Divine  piupose  when  a  young  man 
of  his  age,  in  the  very  prime  of  his  manhood,  and  at  a 
time  when  his  splendid  abilities  and  services  were  most 
useful  to  his  State  and  to  the  Nation,  should  be  taken 
away. 

But  it  is  not  now  the  time  to  pay  full  and  proper  tribute 
to  his  character  and  life.  Upon  another  occasion  later  on 
those  of  us  who  knew  him  so  well,  who  loved  and  ad- 
mired him,  will  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

I  send  to  the  desk,  Mr.  President,  resolutions  which  I 
ask  may  be  read  and  adopted. 

The  President  pro  tempore.  The  Secretary  will  read  the 
resolutions. 

The  resolutions  (S.  Res.  294)  were  read,  considered  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with  profound  sorrow  of 
the  death  of  the  Hon.  Ollib  M.  James,  late  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Kentucky. 
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Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  15  Senators  be  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  to  take  order  for  superintending  the 
funeral  of  Mr.  James,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Marion,  Ky. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  conmiunicate  these  resolutions  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Under  the  second  resolution  the  President  pro  tempore 
appointed  Mr.  Beckham*  Mr.  Simmons,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Pomerene,  Mr.  Pittman,  Mr.  Under- 
wood, Mr.  Kendrick,  Mr.  Penrose,  Mr.  Borah,  Mr.  Weeks, 
Mr.  Kenyon,  Mr.  Fall,  Mr.  Cmlis,  and  Mr.  Harding  as  the 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Ptftman.  Mr.  President,  this  was  the  day  which  had 
been  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  for  holding  memorial  exer- 
cises in  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Senator  from 
Nevada,  Francis  G.  Newlands.  I,  as  does  every  Member 
of  the  Senate,  concur  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  relative  to  our  beloved  friend, 
and,  of  course,  in  the  circumstances  it  is  fit  and  proper 
that  this  body  shall  adjourn  in  accordance  with  custom, 
and  I  have  been  informed  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
that  he  is  about  to  make  such  a  motion.  I  know  that  the 
action  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  will  meet 
with  the  entire  approval  of  the  family  of  the  late  Senator 
and  that  this  custom  of  the  Senate  is  thoroughly  under- 
stood. But  before  action  is  taken  upon  that  motion,  out 
of  respect  to  the  late  Senator  James,  I  give  notice  that  on 
Monday  morning,  inmiediately  after  the  Senate  convenes, 
the  memorial  exercises  in  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Senator  Francis  GrifiSth  Newlands  will  be  held  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  Beckham.  Mr.  President,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  Senator  James  I  move  that  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn. 
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The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to;  and  (at  12 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Thursday,  August  29,  1918,  at  12  o'clock  me- 
ridian. 

Thursday,  August  29, 1918. 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  J.  C. 
South,  its  Chief  Clerk,  transmitted  to  the  Senate  resolu- 
tions on  the  death  of  Hon.  Ollie  M.  James,  late  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Kentucky, 

m 

Thursday,  January  2,  1919, 
Mr.  Beckham.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  shall  convene  on  Sunday,  February  9, 
1919,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  to  consider  resolutions  in  com- 
memoration of  the  life,  character,  and  public  services  of 
my  late  colleague,  Hon.  Ollie  M.  James. 
The  Vice  President.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Wednesday,  January  16, 1919. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an  order 
made  by  the  Senate  at  this  time  to  fix  a  date  for  memorial 
addresses  on  the  late  Senator  William  J.  Stone. 

The  order  was  read  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  the  Senate  convene  on  Sunday,  February  2,  1919, 
at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  to  consider  resolutions  in  commemoration  of 
the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  the  late  Senator  William 
Joel  Stone. 

Mr.  Beckham.  On  January  2  an  order  was  entered  fixing 
February  9  as  the  date  for  memorial  addresses  on  the  late 
Senator  James.  Owing  to  conflict  in  dates,  I  ask  that  the 
order  be  changed  to  February  2  instead  of  Februaiy  9. 

The  Vice  PnEsroENT.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Chair  hears  none. 
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Sunday,  February  S,  1919. 

Mr.  Beckham.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  the  following  reso- 
lutions, which  I  ask  may  be  read,  and  I  move  their  adop- 
tion. 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  King  in  the  chair).  The  Sec- 
retary will  read  the  resolutions. 

The  resolutions  (S.  Res.  434)  were  read,  considered  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  assembles  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  Hon.  Ollie  M.  James,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  heretofore  made,  to  enable 
his  associates  to  pay  proper  tribute  to  his  high  character  and 
distinguished  public  services. 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  again  expresses  its  profound  sorrow 
at  the  death  of  the  late  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  transmit  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased. 
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Address  of  Mr.  Beckham,  of  Kemtuckt 

Mr.  President:  It  is  a  sad  and  solemn  occasion  when- 
ever we  are  gathered  here  to  pay  tributes  of  respect  and 
regard  to  the  memory  of  one  of  our  departed  comrades  in 
the  membership  of  this  body. 

In  the  strenuous  and  feverish  times  of  the  last  few  years, 
engaged  as  we  have  been  in  the  most  arduous  and  im- 
portant work,  and  going  out  of  one  session  of  Congress 
into  another  without  rest  or  relaxation,  we  have  fre- 
quently, far  too  frequently  it  seems  to  us,  been  reminded 
of  how  slight  is  our  hold  upon  this  life,  and  have  been 
called  upon  to  pause  in  our  work  and  contemplate  in 
grief  and  sorrow  the  earthly  separation  from  us  of  one 
of  our  coworkers  in  the  Senate.  Death,  which  has  been 
in  these  recent  years  more  unsparing  and  rapacious  than 
ever  before  throughout  the  world,  has  not  overlooked  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  in  its  world-wide  harvest,  and  we 
have  severely  felt  its  heavy  hand  many  times  upon  some 
of  our  most  useful  and  conspicuous  associates  here. 

Since  I  entered  the  Senate,  Mr.  President,  a  little  over 
three  years  ago,  of  the  96  Members  at  that  time  15  have 
passed  away,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  unusual  and 
excessive  mortality  is  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the 
extraordinary  and  tremendous  amount  of  work  that  has 
fallen  upon  the  Members  of  Congress  in  these  troublous 
and  eventful  years  of  sorrow  and  death. 

When  I  came  here  in  December,  1915,  my  late  colleague 
from  Kentucky,  Ollie  M.  James,  who  had  been  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  since  March  4,  1913,  was  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  popular  figures  in  Congress.  Of  giant  phy- 
sique, big  of  body  as  well  as  of  mind,  in  the  very  flush 
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and  prime  of  a  useful  and  distinguished  life,  full  of  zeal 
and  enthusiasm  in  the  public  service,  for  which  he  was 
so  well  equipped,  he  seemed  to  be  the  very  picture  of 
vigorous  and  robust  health;  and  one  who  saw  him  in  those 
days  could  well  believe  that  the  ravages  of  time  and  old 
age  alone  could  conquer  such  a  specimen  of  manhood,  and 
that  there  stretched  before  his  ambitious  and  patriotic 
vision  the  promise  of  many  more  years  of  valuable  serv- 
ice to  his  country.  His  strength  and  vitality  seemed  to  be 
irrepressible;  he  loved  life  and  his  fellow  men  with  boyish 
enthusiasm;  and  it  never  occurred  to  one  who  saw  him 
then  that  the  scythe  of  the  great  reaper  could  be  so  near 
him. 

But,  alas,  Mr.  President,  death  is  still,  as  it  ever  has  been, 
cruel  and  remorseless  in  the  victims  it  selects.  It  still 
loves  a  shining  mark.  It  spares  neither  the  young  nor  the 
old,  the  weak  nor  the  strong;  it  strikes  down  without  con- 
cern either  the  exalted  or  the  lowly.  The  door  of  the 
greatest  deliberative  and  most  dignified  body  on  earth 
can  not  any  more  bar  its  entrance  than  can  the  door  of  the 
humblest  cottage  in  the  land.  And  now  we  find  that  our 
friend,  in  the  flower  of  his  manhood,  like  a  strong  young 
oak  in  the  forest  singled  out  by  the  fierce  storm  in  its 
destructive  course,  laid  low  in  his  earthly  career;  and  we 
are  assembled  here  to-day  as  his  colleagues  to  render  to 
his  memory  in  some  degree  the  testimonials  of  our  respect, 
our  admiration,  and  our  affection  for  his  many  generous 
and  noble  qualities  of  heart  and  mind. 

As  one  who  knew  him  intimately  and  well  almost  since 
his  boyhood  days,  I  feel  that  it  is  impossible  to  express  in 
the  necessarily  limited  time  of  this  occasion  all  that  might 
be  said  of  him  and  of  his  remarkably  successful  and  bril- 
liant career  in  the  public  affairs  of  his  State  and  of  his 
country.  However,  I  may  be  permitted  to  give  briefly 
some    of    the    leading    and    important    events    in    his 

biography. 
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Ollib  M.  James  was  bom  in  Crittenden  County,  Ky., 
July  27,  1871.  His  father.  Judge  L.  H.  James,  a  leading 
lawyer  and  a  highly  respected  citizen  of  that  county, 
still  lives  at  a  venerable  and  honorable  old  age,  and  bears 
in  his  heart  with  Christian  fortitude  and  patience  the 
deep  sorrow  of  the  untimely  end  of  his  distinguished 
son,  in  whose  remarkable  and  creditable  success  he  took 
so  much  pardonable  pride  and  joy.  Senator  James's  good 
mother,  to  whom  he  was  so  devoted,  preceded  him  to  the 
grave  less  than  a  year,  and  was  spared  the  grief  which 
came  to  the  surviving  members  of  his  family  when  he 
joined  her  on  the  other  side. 

He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  county, 
and,  although  he  was  never  a  profound  student,  he  early 
manifested  that  quickness  of  intellect  and  breadth  of 
mind  which  made  up  to  a  large  extent  what  he  lacked  in 
the  opportunities  of  collegiate  training  and  higher  educa* 
tion.  In  1887  he  was  a  page  in  the  Kentucky  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  it  was  there  that  he  probably  acquired 
that  intense  interest  in  political  questions  which  was  the 
guiding  factor  in  his  life  afterwards. 

He  studied  law  with  his  father  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1891.  Although  his  practice  of  the  profession  was 
frequently  interrupted  by  his  activity  in  campaigns  and 
his  participation  in  political  affairs,  he  demonstrated  a 
broad  and  keen  comprehension  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  law,  and  with  his  natural  gift  and  love  of 
oratory  he  became  a  most  effective  and  successful  advo- 
cate before  juries. 

In  1896  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  national 
convention  in  Chicago,  and  became  an  ardent  and  elo- 
quent champion  of  the  nominee  of  that  convention,  Hon. 
W.  J.  Bryan,  and  of  the  principles  for  which  he  stood. 
In  1904  and  each  succeeding  four  years  thereafter  he  was 
a  delegate  from  the  State  at  large  to  the  Democratic 
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national  conventions,  where  he  always  attracted  consid- 
erable attention,  and  at  the  convention  in  Baltimore  in 
1912  and  the  one  in  St  Louis  in  1916  he  was  selected  as 
permanent  chairman.  He  therefore  enjoyed  the  distinc- 
tion of  presiding  over  the  two  conventions  that  nomi- 
nated Woodrow  Wilson  for  the  Presidency;  and  it  is 
well  known  with  what  a  high  degree  of  confidence  and 
esteem  he  was  held  by  President  Wilson.  His  relations 
with  the  White  House  were  so  close  and  cordial  that  he 
was  often  regarded  as  a  spokesman  of  the  President,  and 
he  never  faltered  in  his  loyalty  to  him  nor  to  the  policies 
for  which  the  President  stood. 

His  ambition  as  a  boy  and  as  a  young  man  was  always 
directed  to  a  seat  in  Congress.  He  never  sought  nor  held 
any  other  office,  and  in  1902  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  his  district,  beginning  his  service  in  the  Fifty-eighth 
Congress  March  4,  1903.  He  served  in  the  House  with 
credit  and  distinction  for  10  years,  leaving  it  March  4, 
1913,  to  enter  the  Senate,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  Kentucky.  His  term,  therefore, 
will  expire  on  next  March  4.  But  less  than  a  month  before 
his  death  last  summer  he  had  been  renominated  in  the 
State  Democratic  primary,  and  had  he  lived  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  reelected  in  the  November  election 
for  another  term. 

Senator  James  was  one  of  the  most  popular  and  vigor- 
ous speakers  of  his  day.  He  possessed  natural  talents  as 
an  orator.  His  striking  appearance,  his  splendid  voice, 
and  his  great  skill  in  clothing  his  ideas  in  forceful  words 
and  sentences  gave  him  a  wonderful  hold  upon  his  audi- 
ences; and  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  no  political  speaker 
in  the  country  had  more  demands  upon  his  time  for 
speaking  appointments  than  he  had.  Upon  the  stump, 
the  platform,  in  convention  halls,  and  upon  the  floors  of 
Congress  he  always  commanded  the  most  attentive  hear- 
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ing.  He  was  never  tiresome  and  always  exhibited  the 
happy  and  rare  faculty  of  knowing  when  to  quit.  He  had 
an  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  psychology  of  audiences. 
He  seemed  to  know  when  to  speak,  what  to  say»  and  the 
proper  time  to  close. 

I  recall  in  a  national  convention  some  years  ago  where 
he  demonstrated  this  unusual  power  over  an  assemblage. 
The  convention  had  been  in  session  nearly  a  week.  Upon 
this  occasion  it  was  very  late  in  the  night  and  the  conven- 
tion was  impatient  in  its  long  waiting  for  the  report  of  the 
conmiittee  on  resolutions.  The  delegates  and  the  many 
thousands  of  visitors  were  exceedingly  weary  and  restless. 
Many  speakers,  some  of  them  of  first-class  oratorical  at- 
tainments and  reputations,  made  numerous  and  futile 
efforts  to  entertain  them;  but  the  tired  crowd  would  not 
hear  the  speakers  and  with  jocular  and  good-natured  in- 
terruptions drove  them  from  the  platform.  Finally  Olue 
James  was  induced  to  try.  It  was  a  dangerous  experiment 
for  a  speaker  with  a  crowd  in  such  a  humor.  But  as  soon 
as  he  stood  upon  the  platform  before  them  they  became 
at  once  quiet  and  attentive.  His  massive  form,  the  stirring 
tones  of  his  great  voice,  and  his  well-rounded  sentences 
soon  captured  the  audience  and  they  listened  and  cheered 
him  repeatedly.  He  made  an  appropriate  speech  for  the 
occasion  and  did  not  sacrifice  his  triumph  by  speaking  too 
long. 

He  was  very  skillful  and  successful  in  joint  debates,  and 
even  in  early  days  before  he  came  to  Congress  he  dared 
sometimes  to  challenge  and  meet  in  debate  some  of  the 
veterans  of  the  hustings  and  frequently  bore  off  the  hon- 
ors of  the  encounters.  He  proved  himself  a  ready  and 
forceful  debater  in  Congress,  and  in  party  controversies 
he  was  always  regarded  by  his  party  assodates  as  one  of 
their  most  effective  pieces  of  artillery. 
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He  was  a  Democrat  of  the  strict  and  regular  school,  be^ 
lieving  with  profound  faith  in  the  principles  of  his  party; 
and  although  he  was  a  partisan  he  always  fought  fairly 
and  chivalrously  and  was  esteemed  and  admired  by  his 
Republican  associates  as  well  as  by  his  Democratic 
friends.  He  was  absolutely  loyal  to  the  principles  in 
which  he  believed  and  never  failed  in  his  championship 
of  them.  His  ideas  and  views  upon  public  questions  were 
essentially  democratic,  and  all  his  sympathies  were  en- 
tirely with  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  throughout  his 
public  career  he  never  failed  in  his  support  of  those 
measures.which  he  believed  would  bring  the  greatest  good 
to  the  largest  number  of  the  people. 

In  his  five  years'  service  here  in  the  Senate  he  won 
many  friends,  and  the  sincerity  and  fearlessness  of  his 
views  were  recognized  by  all.  He  rarely  spoke  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  but  when  he  did  he  was  sure  of  the  most 
respectful  and  considerate  attention.  His  last  speech  in 
the  Senate  was  made  just  about  one  year  ago,  and  it  was  a 
strong  and  ringing  defense  of  the  war  policies  of  the  ad- 
ministration. He  had  about  reached  the  zenith  of  his 
power  and  manhood.  He  was  still  a  young  man,  with  a 
future  before  him  full  of  hope  and  promise.  He  sought 
to  serve  his  constituents  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  I  believe, 
Mr.  President,  that  his  earnest  efforts  to  serve  his  people 
in  the  great  multitude  of  demands  made  upon  his  time 
and  energies  under  war  conditions  had  much  to  do  with 
the  breaking  down  of  his  health.  Senators  are  familiar 
with  the  vast  increase  of  work  upon  us  since  our  country 
entered  the  war,  and  how  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  it  has 
been  to  meet  every  request  or  demand  upon  our  tima 
The  burden  has  been  very  heavy,  and  my  late  colleague 
in  his  conscientious  efforts  to  meet  his  part  of  it,  even  with 
his  strong  constitution,  sacrificed  his  health  and  his  life. 
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Not  only  in  his  public  life  was  he  successful  but  also  in 
his  private  life,  and  in  his  home  he  was  most  contented 
and  happy.  Married  in  1903  to  Miss  Ruth  Thomas,  of 
Kentucky,  a  most  lovely  and  admirably  young  lady,  he 
had  enshrined  her  as  the  idol  of  his  heart  and  had  gal- 
lantly laid  a^  her  feet  the  triumphs  and  victories  which  he 
had  achieved.  In  the  sorrow  and  bereavement  which 
have  come  upon  her  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  this  happy 
couple  have  been  deeply  touched.  With  so  much  to  live 
for,  it  is  difficult  for  us,  with  our  limited  and  finite  knowl- 
edge, to  understand  the  ways  of  Providence  in  striking 
him  down  at  such  a  time. 

When  he  last  spoke  in  the  Senate,  on  the  occasion  to 
which  I  have  referred,  he  acquitted  himself  well  and  ably, 
but  those  who  sat  near  him  could  see  that  the  stalwart 
frame  was  not  what  it  had  been  and  that  serious  illness 
was  upon  him.  After  that  day  he  was  never  able  again 
to  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  Senate.  He  was  soon  con- 
fined to  his  bed,  and  all  that  medical  science  and  the 
tender  ministrations  of  his  devoted  wife  and  of  friends 
could  do  was  done  to  relieve  and  restore  him.  He  lin- 
gered for  some  months,  bearing  his  sufferings  patiently 
and  heroically,  until  at  last  on  August  28, 1918,  in  the  hos- 
pital at  Baltimore,  he  breathed  his  last  and  gave  up  his 
spirit  to  his  God. 

He  was  only  47  years  of  age,  but  in  that  brief  span  he 
had  made  a  name  for  himself,  a  name  associated  with  an 
honorable  and  brilliant  public  service,  and  a  name  cher- 
ished and  loved  by  the  people  of  his  native  State  and  by 
many  thousands  of  others  who  had  come  to  know  and  ad- 
mire him.  Kentucky,  Mr.  President,  was  proud  of  Olue 
James,  and  in  the  years  to  come  our  people  will  continue 
to  honor  his  memory  and  to  count  him  among  that  bright 
galaxy  of  statesmen  that  our  State  has  given  to  the  Na- 
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tion.  They  will  always  remember  him  as  a  brave  and 
eloquent  leader,  as  a  faithful  and  conscientious  public 
servant,  and  as  a  man  who  never  failed  through  fear  or 
favor  to  do  what  he  considered  Ws  duty.  To  his  sorrow- 
stricken  widow  and  to  the  other  members  of  his  good 
family  who  have  been  so  grievously  afiElicted  we  shaU 
always  bear  the  deepest  and  most  heartfelt  sympathy. 
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Mr.  President:  Certainly  not  -within  recent  years^  if 
ever,  has  the  Senate  met  to  pay  its  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  two  such  distinguished  men  as  Senator  Stone 
and  Senator  James.  When  I  listened  a  few  moments  ago 
to  the  eloquent  and  just  tribute  which  the  senior  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Reed]  paid  to  his  late  colleague  I 
could  not  help  thinking  how  justly  practically  everything 
he  said  would  apply  to  that  other  great  Democrat  in  whose 
memory  we  have  met  I  am  gratified  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  say  a  brief  word  r'Clating  to  his  service,  for  I  am 
proud  to  think  that  I  was  included  among  his  personal 
friends. 

Senator  James  entered  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress,  one  term  be- 
fore I  became  a  Member  of  that  body,  and  thereafter  imtil 
his  death  we  served  together  continuously  in  the  House 
and  later  in  the  Senate,  so  that  I  came  to  know  him  and 
his  policies  very  well.  He  was  one  of  the  most  consistent 
party  men  I  have  ever  known,  a  fact  I  mention  because  it 
is  not  altogether  usual  in  modem  times  and  is  one  which 
has  my  general  approval.  A  government  conducted  by 
two  great  political  parties,  in  my  opinion,  has  a  more 
stable  structure  and  produces  more  beneficial  results  to  its 
citizens  than  any  other  method  which  may  be  followed 
A  failure  to  govern  by  parties  in  the  final  analysis  means 
personal  government,  which  may  be  good  or  bad;  but  it 
is  quite  certain  to  lack  regularity  and  stability.  Good 
government  or  good  business  can  only  result  by  following 
a  well-defined  policy.  An  illustration  of  Senator  James's 
views  on  this  question  and  his  recognition  of  it  happened 
in  a  conversation  he  had  with  me  shortly  after  we  became 
Members  of  the  Senate.   He  approached  me  with  a  propo- 
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sition  that  we  pair  on  all  matters  of  legislation.  I  as- 
sented, and  then  asked  him  why  he  had  made  that  pro- 
posal to  me.  His  reply,  I  think,  was  characteristic  He 
replied : 

You  are  a  consistent  Republican  on  party  measures  and  I  am 
a  consistent  Democrat.    Therefore  it  is  a  fair  arrangement. 

Of  all  the  men  I  have  known  in  Congress  I  can  not  think 
of  one  who  had  a  more  dominating  personality.  His 
record  as  a  party  man  in  the  councils  of  his  party  clearly 
justifies  this  statement.  Kentucky  has  been  represented 
by  a  large  number  of  men  of  national  importance,  many 
gifted  orators,  and,  considering  its  population,  has  had 
an  almost  unequaled  number  of  men  prominent  in  na- 
tional politics.  This  fact  makes  it  all  the  more  remark- 
able that  Senator  James  was  the  chairman  of  his  State 
delegation  at  a  national  convention  when  he  was  but  25 
years  of  age,  and  from  that  time — 1896 — to  the  last  na- 
tional convention  of  the  Democratic  Party  no  man  in  his 
party  occupied  a  more  prominent  or  influential  position 
than  did  he. 

I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him  in  a  political 
campaign,  but  the  testimony  from  his  State  is  universal — 
and  that  might  be  extended  to  include  the  entire  country — 
that  no  man  in  his  day — and  this  is  extreme  praise  when 
you  think  of  the  gifted  men  who  have  been  active  in  Ken- 
tucky during  the  last  25  years — exerted  a  larger  influence 
on  the  stump  than  he.  His  very  presence  was  one  of 
authority  and  dominating  influence.  Not  only  was  this 
true  in  his  State  and  in  national  party  councils  but  it 
was  true  in  the  Senate.  His  ability  was  recognized  on 
both  sides  of  the  Chamber.  Although  very  partisan  in 
his  activities,  he  never  failed  to  be  fair  in  his  relations 
with  his  political  opponents.  Indeed,  he  may  be  described 
as  a  square  man  in  his  dealings  with  friend  and  foe  alike. 
He  struck  hard,  but  never  below  the  belt. 
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His  passing  at  the  early  age  of  47  has  removed  from  the 
stage  of  national  affairs  a  man  who  would  have  been  a 
leading  figure  in  this  country  in  some  capacity  for  a  gen- 
eration. If  my  information  is  correct,  he  was  impreg- 
nable in  his  political  position  in  Kentucky;  and  his  return 
to  the  Senate — in  fact,  his  continued  return^ — ^would  have 
added  more  and  more  to  his  influence  and  importance  as 
a  political  leader. 

The  country  can  ill  afford  to  spare  any  man  who  has 
aptitude  for  public  service,  well-defined  conviction,  and  a 
courage  to  stand  by  them.  It  would  much  better  have 
among  its  public  servants  men  who  are  wrong  in  many 
of  their  conclusions  than  to  have  in  their  place  time- 
servers  who  base  their  actions  on  passing  whims  and 
whose  main  purpose  is  to  maintain  and  augment  their 
own  political  importance. 

I  assume  from  its  past  history  that  Kentucky  will  con- 
tinue to  be  brilliantly  represented  in  the  Senate,  but  I  am 
confident  that  it  will  be  many  days  before  that  State  will 
send  to  Washington  a  man  who  will  exert  a  more  impor- 
tant influence  than  did  Senator  James  or  a  man  who  will 
be  more  jealous  of  the  interests  of  the  people  of  his  State. 
To  secure  his  interest  and  his  effective  aid  it  was  only 
necessary  to  be  a  resident  of  Kentucky  or  even  to  have 
been  by  birth  a  Kentuckian.  This  undoubtedly  was  a 
characteristic  which  had  much  to  do  with  the  strong  hold 
he  had  and  maintained  over  the  people  of  his  State. 

I  pay  Senator  James  this  brief  tribute  with  great  pleas- 
ure, and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  were  antago- 
nistic in  our  views  on  many  important  public  questions  I 
most  sincerely  regret  that  the  career  of  this  remarkable 
man  has  ended. 
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Mr,  President:  Formerly  the  membership  of  the  Senate 
was  composed  largely  of  elderly  men.  During  recent  years 
that  rule  seems  to  have  been  modified  and  many  compara- 
tively young  men  have  entered  this  body.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  fact,  the  death  rate  among  Senators  appears  to  be 
increasing. 

Since  March  4,  1913,  if  my  memory  is  accurate,  25  Sen- 
ators and  ex-Senators  have  died,  9  of  them  having  re- 
turned to  private  life. 

The  roll  of  Senators  who  have  died  within  this  period  of 
less  than  six  years  is  not  confined  to  the  feeble  and  the 
aged;  it  embraces  also  many  who  have  been  stricken  in 
the  prime  and  vigor  of  manhood.  The  high  death  rate 
among  Senators  may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  fact 
that  many  have  entered  the  Senate  at  advanced  ages  and 
after  arduous  labors  elsewhere  have  reduced  their  vitality. 
This  does  not  account  for  the  increasing  mortality  in  our 
membership.  Congressional  duties  have  multiplied  in 
number  and  increased  in  importance  during  the  last  dec- 
ade. The  outbreak  of  the  war  and  its  progress  brought 
many  new  problems  of  vital  importance  to  the  Nation 
and  to  the  world,  and  also  created  new  labors  of  a  quasi 
official  nature  sufficient  in  number  to  overwhelm  the  most 
vigorous  Congressman.  The  physical  and  mental  strain 
incident  to  labors  in  Congress  during  the  war  now  closing 
accounts  for  the  loss  of  some  of  our  ablest  and  most  in- 
fluential Members. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Gallinger, 
passed  away  at  the  ripe  age  of  81  years,  retaining  his 
mental  vigor  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  public  questions 

imtil  the  end. 
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Senator  Stone  died  at  an  advanced  age  after  long  pub- 
lic service.  Senator  James  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  at 
the  high  noon  of  his  usefulness  and  influence.  Prolonged 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives  familiarized  him 
with  the  details  of  national  legislative  procedure  and 
afforded  him  with  accurate  knowledge  of  the  many 
difficult  problems  connected  with  the  progress  of 
our  country.  When  Senator  James  began  his  career  in 
this  Chamber  he  enjoyed,  in  addition  to  this  knowledge 
of  legislative  problems  and  procedure,  an  intimate  friend- 
ship with  many  Members  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
which  contributed  to  his  influence  here. 

It  may  be  said  that  some  of  the  most  striking  character* 
istics  of  his  public  service  are  epitomized  in  the  phrases 
*•  Party  loyalty  "  and  "  Responsiveness  to  the  will  of  the 
people." 

Senator  James  was  a  partisan;  passionately,  but  not 
blindly,  attached  to  the  Democratic  Party.  His  partisan- 
ship was  frank  and  aggressive.  He  was  recognized 
throughout  the  Nation  during  the  present  administration 
as  a  powerful  factor  in  its  councils. 

He  believed  that  virile  political  organizations  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  proper  administration  of  government 
under  our  Constitution.  He  supported  the  platforms 
and  nominees  of  his  political  party  with  unhesitating 
fidelity.  During  15  years  of  intimate  association  with 
him  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in  the  Senate  I 
never  knew  him  to  expressly  or  impliedly  repudiate  a 
platform  declaration  to  which  he  was  committed  or  to 
fail  to  champion,  when  occasion  arose,  the  administration 
or  organization  with  which  he  was  allied.  Senators 
present  will  recall  his  eloquence  and  impetuosity  in 
debate.  His  striking  personality,  forceful  manners,  and 
fluency  of  speech  gave  him  a  degree  of  power  on  the 
platform  equal  to  that  of  any  speaker  who  has  appeared 
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4uring  this  generation.  He  was*  perhaps,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Bryan  and  the  late  former  President  Roose- 
velt, the  most  popular  campaign  orator  of  his  day. 

Notwithstanding  the  marked  attachment  which  Mr. 
James  always  manifested  to  the  Democratic  Party,  his 
attitude  on  public  questions  was  marked  by  a  responsive- 
ness to  the  will  of  the  people  rarely  evinced  by  men  in 
public  life.  He  was  not  ashamed  to  avow  his  readiness 
to  effectuate  the  public  desire  in  legislation.  He  believed 
that  the  people  are  the  source  of  all  political  power 
under  our  form  of  government  and  that  they  can  be 
safely  trusted  to  govern.  In  political  debates,  both  here 
and  when  speaking  from  the  stump,  he  frequently 
appealed  to  public  opinion  as  the  supreme  political  tri- 
bunal. This  practice  was  not  the  outgrowth  of  demagogy 
or  of  political  cowardice.  It  was  the  natural  development 
of  an  abiding  faith  in  the  integrity  and  intelligence  of  the 
people. 

In  spite  of  partisan  views  and  utterances,  Senator  James 
enjoyed  many  intimate  friendships — ^friendships  of  the 
enduring  kind,  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  simple  rules 
alleged  to  govern  human  relationship  but  having  their 
origin  and  growth  in  the  indefinable  but  nevertheless 
powerful  laws  of  human  nature.  One  of  the  most  valua- 
ble compensations  of  service  in  Congress  is  the  associa- 
tions Members  enjoy  with  one  another  and  the  lasting 
friendships  thus  formed.  Neither  politics,  religion,  nor 
similarity  of  habits  form  a  standard  by  which  our  friend- 
ships are  established  or  maintained.  This  fact,  unimpor- 
tant as  it  may  appear  when  first  suggested,  is  of  tremen- 
dous importance  in  giving  elasticity  to  our  social  and 
political  institutions.  It  enables  us  to  witness  the  passing 
of  political  control  from  one  party  to  another  with  calm 
assurance  that  the  fundamentals  underlying  our  civiliza- 
tion will  be  preserved  and  safeguarded,  because  we  know 
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that  the  patriotic  purposes  of  American  citizenship  are  not 
monopolized  by  any  one  political  party. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  pathetic  fact  that  we  are  so  busy 
here  with  present  and  prospective  duties  that  when  a 
Senator  dies  his  prominence  is  quickly  forgotten,  indeed 
rarely  recalled. 

When  a  leader  in  the  Senate  falls  another  advances 
almost  unnoticed  to  take  his  place.  Our  proneness  to 
forget  Members  who  have  passed  beyond  is  due  in  no  part 
to  lack  of  appreciation  for  their  virtues.  It  is  occasioned 
by  the  responsibilities  of  public  duty — constantly  chang- 
ing; always  pressing. 

The  memory  of  Ollie  James  will  be  perpetuated  here, 
where  he  toiled  so  effectively  for  the  preservation  of  the 
people's  liberties.  He  will  not  be  forgotten.  The  Nation 
will  remember  him  for  his  unhesitating  loyalty  when  it 
summoned  American  manhood  to  the  defense  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

Kentucky  will  gratefully  preserve  his  name  and  fame. 
Kentuckians  honored  him  while  he  lived — ^honored  and 
loved  him.  They  love  his  memory.  That  love  is  as  tender 
as  the  starlight  of  a  Kentucky*  night,  yet  as  warm  as  the 
sunlight  of  a  summer  day  upon  Kentucky  fields  and  hills. 
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Mr.  President:  Out  of  the  affection  which  I  bore  for 
Ollie  James  I  could  pay  tribute  at  considerable  length  to 
his  splendid  qualities  as  a  man,  as  a  citizen,  and  as  a  legis- 
lator, but  the  hour  is  growing  late,  and  I  shall  abbreviate 
considerably  the  remarks  I  had  intended  to  make  upon 
this  occasion. 

Taking  the  oath  of  office  by  a  Senator  is  always  an  in- 
teresting event.  I  can  well  remember — ^it  seems  but  a  few 
weeks  ago,  though,  in  fact,  it  was  nearly  six  years — a 
powerful  physical  giant  coming  down  the  center  aisle, 
standing  at  the  Vice  President's  desk,  and  taking  the  oath 
as  the  new  Senator  from  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

I  had  known  of  him  and  of  his  career,  but  had  no  per- 
sonal acquaintance.  He  impressed  me  at  that  time  a^  a 
thoughtful,  earnest,  determined,  courageous  man,  and  a 
fine  specimen  of  American  manhood.  I  came  to  know 
him  well  and  intimately  during  his  term,  and  the  impres- 
sion made  on  that  day  became  more  fixed. 

While  we  differed  in  our  adherence  to  political  parties, 
I  have  seldom  found  myself  out  of  harmony  with  his 
views  on  any  question  that  related  to  the  average  every- 
day folks,  and  the  news  of  his  death  brought  to  me  the 
shock  of  a  great  personal  bereavement  Such  a  man,  as 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Weeks]  has  said,  the 
country  could  |11  afford  to  lose,  especially  in  these  trouble- 
some limes. 

Kentucky  has  given  many  eminent  men  to  the  Nation* 
It  has  been  a  land  where  oratorj^  has  flourished.  The  in- 
tense struggles  of  the  Civil  War  produced  in  its  subse- 
quent history  a  rugged  kind  of  character;  a  self-confidence 
and  deterniliiation  to  stand  for  the  right;  a  noble  type  of 
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honor  and  chivalry.  A  wonderful  history  is  that  of  Ken- 
tucky, not  only  subsequent  to  but  before  the  Civil  War. 

From  a  log  cabin  of  Kentucky  came  the  greatest  of  all 
Americans,  Abraham  Lincoln;  likewise  from  that  State 
came  the  President  of  the  Confederacy,  Jefferson  Davis. 
To-day  there  presides  over  the  House  of  Representatives 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  sons  of  the  Nation,  proud  of  old 
Kentucky  as  his  birthplace.  Champ  Clark.  Henry  Clay 
was  a  son  of  Kentucky,  and  likewise  our  departed  and 
beloved  Olue  James. 

He  had  a  liking  and  an  aptitude  for  politics.  Starting  as 
a  page  in  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  his  rise  was  rapid, 
until  at  last  his  ambition  for  a  seat  in  this  body  was  grati- 
fied; and  who  can  tell,  had  he  lived,  but  that  higher  honors 
would  have  awaited  him?  Certainly  he  would  have  been 
one  of  the  most  prominent  candidates  for  President  before 
the  next  Democratic  national  convention. 

Probably  no  more  interesting  event  ever  occurred  in  his 
life  than  the  reception  given  him  by  his  home  folks  after 
his  election  in  1912;  for,  after  all,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
folks  at  home,  who  know  a  man  in  his  everyday  life,  who 
see  him  as  he  walks  among  them  and  communes  ix^th 
them  that  really  counts. 

It  is  not  always  true  that  the  prophet  is  not  without 
honor  save  in  his  own  country  and  among  his  own  people. 
At  least,  if  that  may  be  true  of  prophets,  it  is  not  true 
of  men  with  red  corpuscles  in  their  veins.  It  was  not  true 
of  Ollie  James.  I  have  copies  of  some  telegrams  that  were 
sent  to  Senator-elect  Jambs  at  that  time  and  read  at  that 
banquet.    One,  from  Champ  Clark,  reads  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  19,  1912. 
Ollie  M.  James,  Marion,  Ky.: 

The  noblest  Roman  of  them  all,  hearty  greetings.  Next  to  an 
ex-Kentuckian,  whom  I  will  not  mention  for  the  sake  of  modesty, 
I  would  rather  you,  another  Kentuckian,  were  shown  the  straight 
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and  narrow  path  to  the  White  House.  If,  later  on,  I  am  shown 
that  path,  I  in  turn  would  be  happy  to  have  100,000  Missourians 
shown  that  majority  for  Ollik  James;  that  would  be  about  the 
right  figure.  Your  fellow  townsmen  no  doubt  will  drink  to  this 
sentiment  with  their  ayes  at  the  banquet  to  be  tendered  you  to- 
night. 

Champ  Glabk. 

Another  message  on  the  same  occasion : 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  19,  I9lt. 
Hon.  Ollib  M.  James, 

Senator-elect,  Marion,  Ky.: 
If  your  home  folks  think  as  well  of  you  as  we  standpat  Repub- 
licans do,  it  is  jug-full  and  then  some.  Wish  I  could  gaze  upon 
your  big,  broad,  good-natured  face  to-night  and  drink  to  your 
health  and  happiness.  As  I  chew  the  end  of  my  pantello  and 
imagine  wreaths  of  smoke  curling  upward  I  can  not  help  medi- 
tating on  the  fact  that  the  Democratic  Party  is  more  obnoxious 
to  me  than  ever;  for  you  are  a  shining  light  of  that  party  and  it 
does  not  deserve  such  good  fortune. 

Joseph  G.  Gannon. 

And  another: 

Lincoln,  Nsbr.,  January  19,  l9lt. 
Senator-elect  Ollib  M.  Jamj^, 

Marion,  Ky.: 
Remember  1916.  If  you  are  not  the  standard  bearer  of  oor 
party  that  year  I  will  be  greatly  disappointed,  for  Democracy 
needs  Just  such  men  as  you  to  succeed  the  Democratic  nominee 
we  intend  to  elect  next  November,  one  term  being  enough  for 
any  good  Democrat,  even  if  he  is  defeated  after  two  times  in  the 
running  like  some  I  know  of. 

My  congratulations  on  the  enthusiastic  reception  I  feel  reason- 
ably certain  your  own  townsmen  are  according  to  you  to-night 

William  J.  Bbyan. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  be  a  leader  one  must  inspire 
men.  Ollub  James  did  thai  He  was  a  master  of  great 
assemblies.  Probably  never  in  the  history  of  the  Nation 
has  one  man,  save  Bryan,  exerted  more  influence  in  the 
various  national  conventions  of  his  party  than  he*    In 
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1912  and  1916  he  was  permanent  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic national  convention;  It  will  be  difficult,  I  think,  to 
find,  though  it  may  be  possible,  that  the  same  man  has 
twice  in  succession  presided  over  a  national  convention  of 
either  party.  His  speech  as  permanent  chairman  of  the 
St  Louis  convention  in  1916  is  one  of  the  masterpieces  of 
political  oratory.  He  had  been  a  great  lover  and  follower 
of  Bryan;  also  of  Champ  Clark,  whom  he  earnestly  de- 
sired to  see  nominated  in  1912.  When  Woodrow  Wilson 
succeeded  and  became  President  he  became  his  stanch 
defender;  and  no  man  ever  had  a  better  one.  His  speech, 
hereinbefore  referred  to,  at  the  Democratic  national  con- 
vention was  a  wonderful  tribute  to  the  President,  and  it 
came  from  the  depths  of  his  heart  ^ 

His  ability  as  an  orator  would  be  conceded  by  all  who 
ever  heard  him.  The  old-fashioned,  flowery  sentences 
seemed  to  flow  naturally  from  his  lips.  The  pathos  of  his 
soul  gripped  the  heartstrings  of  his  hearers.  Tested  by 
the  ability  to  move  and  convince  people,  Ollie  James  was 
one  of  America's  great  orators,  and  certainly  stood  among 
the  leaders  as  a  political  campaigner. 

He  was  true  to  the  conmaon  folks.  He  loved  them,  not 
for  politics'  sake,  but  because  he  had  known  them  and 
been  raised  in  the  hard  school  of  adversity.  He  was  a 
true  representative  of  the  everyday,  average  citizen  of  the 
Nation,  and  he  was  willing  to  fight  in  legislation  and 
everywhere  else  for  anyone  whom  he  thought  was  the 
under  dog  in  the  fight  And  Ollie  James  was  a  real  fighter 
in  the  cause  he  espoused. 

No  one  would  claim  that  he  was  not  an  intense  political 
partisan,  but  he  was  fair.  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to 
have  convinced  him  that  the  Democratic  Party  ever  made 
a  oiislake;  bu*  at  the  same  lime  he  could  see  good  in  the 
opposition.  Members  of  this  body  will  not  forget  his  con- 
test witli  Senator  Camden  on  the  floor.    The  ship-purchase 
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bill  was  under  discussion.  I  shaJOl  always  remember  with 
what  dramatic  power  he  hurled  these  closing  words  of  his 
very  remarkable  speech : 

But,  Mr.  President,  above  everything,  if  this  biU  must  go  down, 
if  this  great  constructive  measure  must  fail,  if  this  must  be  the 
first  defeat  for  the  greatest  President  who  has  occupied  that  chair 
in  50  years,  if  he  must  fail  and  above  his  body  the  wild  shouts  of 
a  triumphant  Republican  Party  shall  rise,  I  do  pray  God  that  I 
may  be  spared  the  humiliation  of  reaching  down  to  pull  from  his 
body  a  dagger  bearing  the  impress  of  the  hand  of  a  Kentucky 
Senator. 

I  have  seen  him  sway  great  audiences  and  arouse  them 
to  fighting  mood.  He  could  rally  his  own  party  forces. 
His  very  appearance  inspired  confidence.  They  knew  he 
could  always  take  care  of  himself — ^in  repartee,  in  humor, 
or  in  sledge-hammer  blows.  Intense  partisans  want  their 
champion  to  flay  the  other  fellow.  They  were  sure  not 
to  be  disappointed  when  this  son  of  Kentucky  got  into  full 
action. 

He  was  always  anxious  in  his  legislative  work  to  repre- 
sent the  people  of  his  State,  although  Olue  James  realized 
that  a  United  States  Senator,  while  accredited  to  a  State, 
should  represent  the  entire  Nation;  and  he  was  a  big, 
broad  American,  hemmed  in  by  no  local  influences.  I 
have  talked  with  him  frequently  on  the  prohibition  ques- 
tion. We  diff'ered  radically;  but  when  things  commenced 
to  be  going  dry  pretty  fast  in  the  country  he  said  to  me  one 
day  that  while  he  did  not  believe  in  prohibition  if  the  peo- 
ple of  Kentucky  got  around  to  where  they  wanted  it  he 
should  be  for  it  He  believed  in  the  people,  and  the  people 
believed  in  him.  That  was  the  secret  of  his  strength,  and 
that  made  him  the  idol  of  Kentucky  Democracy. 

The  night  of  the  discussion  over  the  war  some  of  us 
talked  with  him  and  urged  him  to  make  a  speech.  We 
had  had  speeches  through  the  day — not  much  fire  in 
them — and  some  of  us  wanted  him  to  make  a  speech  that 
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would  stir  up  enthusiasm.  He  did,  in  a  speech  glowing 
with  patriotism  and  fiery  invective  against  the  enemies  of 
America.  His  father  had  been  a  Union  soldier,  and  Olue 
James  loved  this  country  as  a  man  loves  his  mother. 

I  never  dreamed  but  that  Ollie  James  had  many  years 
of  service  left  to  his  country.  His  splendid  physique 
seemed  to  insure  him  long  life;  but  the  reaper,  death,  so 
busy  in  this  body,  had  marked  him  for  its  own.  It  had  not 
seemed  possible  that  Ollie  James  could  die.  His  physical 
power  seemed  proof  against  death,  but  the  cord  of  life 
snaps  so  easily.    Truly — 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall  fade, 

Be  scattered  around,  and  together  be  laid; 

And  the  old  and  the  young,  and  the  low  and  the  high, 

Shall  moulder  to  dust,  and  together  shall  lie. 

Thus  it  has  ever  been;  thus  it  will  ever  be.  And  so  the 
great  soul  winged  its  flight  to  those  mysterious,  unknown 
realms.  It  was  as  if  the  strong  oak  of  the  forest  had  fallen 
before  its  time,  and  with  its  fall  fell  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  his  friends  for  yet  greater  honors  for  him.  For 
Ollie  James  bound  to  him  friends  with  hoops  of  steel — 
not  merely  everyday  friends  but  the  kind  who  will  go 
through  stress  and  trouble  and  fight  for  him. 

It  was  not  so  much  as  a  politician  and  statesman  that 
one  was  drawn  to  Ollie  James,  but  it  was  that  something 
about  him  that  made  one  feel  he  was  an  unusual  kind  of 
friend;  that  he  was  a  brother  man,  a  heart  man.  He 
needed  a  large  body  to  hold  his  great  heart.  No  one  was 
ever  turned  from  him  when  needing  help,  no  poor  soul 
without  encouragement 

Brave,  generous,  noble-hearted  Olue  James!  We  will 
not  see  your  like  again.  Sad  to  us  that  you  should  be 
called  to  leave  this  Senate  before  the  f ulj  fruition  of  your 
life  work;  and  yet  such  spirits  as  yours  live  on  in  the 
hearts  of  those  they  have  befriended.    The  best  epitaph 
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that  can  be  written  of  any  man  is  that  men  and  women 
and  children  are  a  little  happier  because  he  has  lived; 
that  the  world  is  a  little  better  for  his  life.  That  could 
truly  be  written  above  the  grave  of  Ollie  James.  That 
is  enough  to  say  of  anyone. 

As  Sunday  after  Sunday  we  are  meeting  here  to  pay  our 
humble  tribute  to  those  who  have  preceded  us  on  **  thie 
long,  long  trail  a-winding,"  may  we  not  gather  a  better 
inspiration  for  our  own  lives;  a  firmer  resolve  so  to  live 
and  to  act  toward  one  another  that  we  shall  be  of  those 
who  are  missed  by  humanity  when  the  great  summons 
shall  come?    It  is  not  far  away  for  any  of  us. 

'Tis  the  wink  of  an  eye,  'tis  the  draught  of  a  breath. 
From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  paleness  of  death, 
From  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and  the  shroud — 
O  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 
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Mr.  President:  I  first  met  Ollie  James  at  the  Chicago 
convention  of  1896.  He  was  a  large,  ungainly  giant  of 
a  young  man,  ill-attired,  and  very  self-conscious.  The 
Kentucky  delegation  occupied  seats  directly  in  front  of 
that  to  which  I  belonged.  Mr.  James  had  been  chosen 
chairman  of  the  delegation,  a  notable  distinction  for  a 
young  and  inexperienced  leader.  It  had  been  instructed 
to  vote  as  a  unit,  the  majority  at  all  times  to  determine 
what  that  vote  should  be.  The  delegation  was  a  very 
turbulent  one.  Free  coinage  of  silver  was  the  issue.  It 
had  enthusiastic  friends  and  a  few  determined  enemies  in 
Kentucky,  and  both  sides  were  represented  in  the  delega- 
tion, with  silver  in  the  majority.  The  minority,  led  by 
the  redoubtable  Col.  Halderman,  never  failed  to  assert 
itself  as  occasion  required— protesting,  denouncing,  and 
defiant  But  the  chairman,  always  self-controlled,  polled 
his  delegation,  announced  the  rule,  and  cast  the  vote,  un- 
perturbed by  the  outcries  of  his  outraged  but  helpless  col- 
leagues. Our  acquaintance,  beginning  amid  such  dra- 
matic environment,  soon  ripened  into  a  close  friendship, 
which  continued  without  interruption  to  the  end.  I  visited 
Washington  frequently  during  Senator  James's  career  as  a 
Member  of  the  House,  when  he  always  made  me  welcome. 
He  entered  the  Senate  very  shortly  after  I  did,  and  from 
that  time  onward  our  relations  were  very  close  indeed. 

Senator  James  was  an  old-fashioned,  uncompromising 
Democrat  His  party  faith  was  to  him  a  sort  of  religion. 
Democracy  was  the*  only  true  gospel,  and  Jefferson  and 
Jackson  its  great  apostles.  What  his  party  did  was  right; 
what  others  did  was  wrong.  Party  disloyalty  was  high 
treason.    The  candidate  having  been  chosen  and  the  plat- 
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form  announced,  every  man  should  fall  into  line  and  obey 
the  orders  of  the  high  command.  To  do  otherwise  at  any 
time  or  under  any  circumstances  was  to  him  unthinkable. 
Honest,  straightforward,  and  courageous  himself,  he 
could  neither  understand  nor  forgive  in  any  man  the  of- 
fense of  *  repudiating  his  party  platform  or  opposing  his 
party  nominees,  whatever  the  reasons.  To  him  these  were 
anathema. 

But  such  things  mattered  not  at  all  in  his  daily  inter- 
course with  men.  His  friends  were  many  and  were  of  all 
political  creeds.  These  he  bound  to  him  with  hooks  of 
steel.  And  he  was  a  welcome  guest  and  companion  every- 
where, for  he  was  kindly,  lovable,  brilliant,  and  enter- 
taining. 

Senator  James  was  gifted  beyond  most  men  of  his  gen- 
eration with  the  great  power  of  persuasive  eloquence.  He 
was  a  man  of  fine  attainments.  Nature  had  endowed  him 
with  a  commanding  presence,  a  great  voice  rich  in  tones 
of  harmony,  and  a  marvelous  faculty  of  expression.  He 
was  not  a  student,  yet  one  of  the  best  educated  men  of  his 
time.  He  possessed  fine  intellectual  faculties.  His  active 
mind  easily  absorbed  and  always  retained  information. 
His  knowledge  of  men  and  of  events,  of  political  history, 
and  of  current  affairs  was  remarkable  for  one  who  ap- 
parently devoted  so  little  time  to  their  contemplation. 

When  I  returned  to  Washington  a  year  ago  after  a 
somewhat  extended  illness  one  of  the  first  of  my  col- 
leagues to  welcome  me  was  Senator  James.  He  was 
apparently  in  perfect  health.  I  congratulated  him  upon 
his  immunity  from  the  ills  and  humors  to  which  less 
rugged  mortals  were  subject.  To  my  great  surprise  fie 
replied  that  he  was  far  from  well,  and  had  for  some  time 
been  in  the  care  of  his  physician.  It  was  difficult  to 
believe  him.  But  shortly  afterwards  his  very  dear  friend, 
the  late  Senator  Hughes,  passed  away.    From  the  shock 
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of  this  great  grief  he  never  fully  recovered,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  hastened  the  development  of  his  malady. 
A  few  days  afterwards  he  addressed  the  Senate  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  war  by  way  of  reply  to  a  speech  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  upon  the  same  subject  This 
address  was  characterized  by  all  the  earnestness  and 
eloquence  of  the  man.  No  listener  could  have  suspected 
the  speaker  of  illness,  nor  yet  of  waning  physical  or  men- 
tal vigor.  But  he  sustained  himself  to  the  close  of  his 
speech  only  by  the  most  painful  and  prodigious  effort, 
and  retired  to  the  cloakroom  completely  exhausted.  He 
appeared  in  the  Senate  Chamber  only  two  or  three  times 
thereafter. 

He  died  at  a  critical  moment  in  public  affairs.  The 
allied  advance  was  in  full  swing,  but  the  German  power 
was  as  yet  unimpaired.  New  armies  were  gathering  in 
America  and  the  Nation  was  preparing  for  its  mightiest 
effort.  His  services  and  his  influence  were  needed  as  they 
never  had  been. 

The  grim  summons  could  not  have  come  more  inop- 
portunely for  him  nor  for  his  country.  But  matters  like 
these  lie  beyond  the  power  of  human  regulation  and  must 
be  borne  because  they  can  not  be  avoided.  And  since 
man  is  ordained  to  die,  the  life  of  no  single  individual, 
however  exalted,  is  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  the 
race.  Society  adjusts  itself  to  the  inevitable,  and  the 
inexorable  processes  of  time  are  seemingly  undisturbed 
by  the  tragedies  of  life  or  the  needs  of  statecraft. 

He  was  a  typical  son  of  Kentucky.  There  he  was  bom 
and  there  he  always  lived.  For  him  there  was-  not  other 
landscape  so  green,  no  skies  nor  sunshine  so  winsome, 
no  people  so  lovable.  His  was  the  one  country  of  the 
earth,  and  Kentucky  the  fairest  jewel  in  her  crown  of 
Commonwealths.  He  loved  her  with  the  same  passionate 
devotion  which  the  Frenchman  lavishes  upon  the  land  of 
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the  tricolor  and  the  lilies.  And  she  returned  his  affection 
by  crowning  him  with  her  hi{^est  honors.  He  served  her 
well,  added  his  nanie  to  the  long  and  shining  list  of  her 
illustrious  sons,  and  sleeps  peacefully  in  the  sheltering 
embrace  of  her  generous  bosom.  May  the  grass  upon  his 
grave  be  green  while  time  endures. 
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Mr.  President:  What  an  interesting  exception  we  have 
lately  made,  sir,  when  the  Members  of  this  body  and  our 
colleagues  of  the  House  adopted  the  holy  Sabbath  as  the 
day  when  men  shall  assemble  in  Congress  to  speak  there 
the  feelings  of  the  heart  as  to  one  who  is  dead.  Yet, 
sir,  if  there  is  anything  that  can  suggest  to  the  mind  that 
there  is  no  death,  it  must  be  tributes  such  as  we  have 
heard  falling  from  the  lips  of  those  who  speak  only  as  the 
heart  f eeleth.  If,  sir,  there  were  death  in  the  sense  we  are 
sometimes  taught  to  appreciate  that  word,  men  could  not 
live  in  the  souls  of  those  who  love  them  as  though  they 
were  an  inspired  spirit  breathing  its  own  incense  of 
beauty  and  fragrance  of  life — aye,  to  the  last  moment  of 
memory.  That  we  should  on  the  Sabbath  turn  our  wor- 
ship a  litfle  while  to  those  who  personified  in  their  exist- 
ence that  which  is  meant  by  religion  is  a  beauteous  adop- 
tion on  the  part  of  these,  sir,  who  represent  this  assembly. 

Yet,  sir,  our  meeting  here  speaks  the  fact  that  great 
men,  great  in  merit  of  mind,  in  character  of  life,  in  virtue 
of  public  integrity  have  died.    Truly,  sir. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 

Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour. 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

I  heard  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Kenyon],  Repub- 
lican so  called  in  the  political  division,  and  the  eminent 
Senator  the  colleague  of  Senator  James,  Senator  Beck- 
ham, Democrat,  each  pour  out  his  tribute  to  the  splendid 
State  that  gave  birth  to  these  two  great  men  whose  char- 
acteristics we  commemorate  this  day — Senator  Stone,  of 
Missoiui,  and  Senator  James,  of  Kentucky.     Sometimes, 
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sir,  I  am  moved  to  the  fact  that  as  there  is  a  certain  soil 
which  may  produce  a  celestial  bloom  in  floral  growth  and 
others  that  impart  massive  strength  to  forest  tree,  so,  too, 
sir,  there  are  certain  places  in  regions  of  earth  that  pro- 
duce men  in  different  flavor  and  varying  standards  from 
that  which  cometh  up  from  other  soil. 

Kentucky!  Her  every  mountain  preaches  strength  and 
presents  something  of  a  titanic  aspect  Her  hills  huddle 
themselves  together  in  something  of  glory,  the  furze  of 
autumn  and  the  flowers  of  spring  sparkle  in  original 
beauty.  In  Kentucky  every  stream  ripples  through  a 
sacred  soil,  while  the  shimmering  light  dimpling  on  her 
grasses  makes  radiant  that  which  the  world  apostro- 
phizes as  the  blue  grass  of  Kentucky. 

Natural,  indeed,  that  from  such  a  State  there  should 
come  forth  such  spirits  that  embody  within  themselves 
elements  something  apart,  indeed  wholly  difi'erent,  from 
that  which  may  be  possessed  by  men  elsewhere.  Though 
we  will  not  say  of  all  that  they  were  in  all  superior  in 
their  primal  endowments,  yet,  sir,  by  comparison  they 
were  never  failing  in  their  virtues.  Kentucky!  There 
was  Clay,  Crittenden,  Marshall,  Beck,  and  now  James. 
How  their  names  loom  before  us  and  rise  as  something 
ascending  to  the  mountain  steps  and  presenting  to  us 
truly  the  visages  of  greatness. 

What  a  startling  partiality  this  great  State  presents, 
where  there  seems  to  come  nothing  from  her  but  that 
which  shall  be  called  wonderful ! 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  a  qualified  witness  to  the  virtues 
of  the  noble  dead  we  celebrate.  My  contribution  can  not 
be  regarded  impartial.  I  can  not  speak  of  the  statesman 
Ollie  M.  James  in  the  abstract  analysis  that  these  distin- 
guished gentlemen  have  framed  and  clothed  him.  I  knew 
him  intimately  as  a  close,  dear,  personal  friend;  as  such 
I  loved  him.    In  the  House  the  distinguished  Member  from 
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Alabama,  Hon.  Thomas  Heflin,  was  probably  the  closest, 
apart  from  members  of  the  delegation  of  Kentucky,  of  any 
of  his  colleagues  in  that  branch.  The  eminent  Senator 
from  Colorado,  Mr.  Thomas,  in  his  epic  contribution  but 
a  moment  past  referred  to  the  closeness  that  Senator 
James  bore  to  Senator  Hughes,  of  New  Jersey.  Pardon  me 
if  I  add,  sir,.that  early  conditions  of  acquaintance  drew  me 
within  that  circle  as  one  of  the  few  to  whom  I  think 
Senator  James  came  with. those  little  personal  matters 
which  mark  the  man  as  human,  apart  from  the  official 
and  the  statesman.  I  therefore  knew  him,  sir,  as  a  man, 
as  did  many  of  you  who  sit  about  me  on  this  sacred  oc^ 
casion.  He  learned  through  the  vicissitudes  of  life  and 
the  arduous  struggles  of  one  who  had  to  combat  all  ob- 
stacles from  men  to  feel  that  only  within  himself  was 
there  the  true  resource  of  conquest  and  victory.  He  had 
not  the  aspirations  to  acquire  riches  with  which  he  might 
purchase  immunity  from  the  world's  struggles  and  ex- 
emptions from  its  burdens  or  its  miseries.  He  sought  not 
that  social  exclusiveness  that  might  look  with  disdain 
upon  his  fellow  men  in  lesser  spheres  of  life.  Nor,  sir, 
did  he  strive  for  heights  of  renown  in  that  thing  which 
we  call  statesmanship  in  office  that  he  might  glorify  him- 
self in  something  of  magnificence  above  his  fellows. 

To  him  ever  was  the  single  object  in  whatever  avenue 
he  thought  and  whatever  path  he  walked  that  all  his  ef- 
forts might  lead  to  the  aid  of  his  fellow  men.  He  recog- 
nized that  all  to  be  done  and  achieved  was  within  him. 
His  creed  was  that  of  Henley: 

It  matters  not  how  straight  the  gate. 
How  charged  with  punishment  the  scroll; 

I  am  the  master  of  my  fate, 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul. 

This  text,  sir,  guided  him.  This  it  may  have  been  that 
charmed  and  allured  him  to  toil  and  undertaking,  and  by 
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that  standard  he  achieved.  That  measure,  sir»  he  applied 
to  all  those  about  him.  He  ever  felt  that  men  should  be 
natural  and  true  to  themselves  as  men.  That  men  should 
look  within  themselves  Xo  find  .their  standards  and  from 
such  behold  what  should  be  the  guide  of  their  conduct 
There  was  not  a  man  he  knew,  however  humble,  to  whom 
he  would  not  extend  his  hand.  There  was  not  one  in  dis- 
tress who  could  not  look  to  him  for  refuge.  He  did  not 
know  how  not  to  be  a  friend. 

Can  we  forget  an  instance  here  in  this  body,  when  an 
humble  Armenian  whom  no  one  knew,  who  seemed  to 
have  been  friendless  in  the  invention  that  he  thought  he 
had  conceived  that  could  contribute  something  of  welfare 
to  our  Nation?  There  were  few  who  had  confidence  in  the 
invention;  but  Senator  James,  as  chairman  then  of  the 
Conunittee  on  Patents,  though  smirked  at  and  smiled  at 
by  those  of  his  beloved  friends  who  understood  his  cre- 
dulity and  how  easily  he  was  impressed  with  any  cry  of 
distress  from  any  quarter — ^nevertheless,  sir,  was  found 
here  pressing  the  claim  of  that  obscure  man  for  a  hear- 
ing. This  man  was  so  situated  that  he  could  contribute  to 
Senator  James  nothing  personally  or  politically.  Senator 
James  did  not  know  whether  his  petitioner  could  con- 
tribute anything  of  material  benefit  to  the  Government, 
but  the  advocacy  by  Senator  James  was  an  evidence,  sir. 
Of  a  nature  so  boundless  in  all  its  generosity,  so  large  in 
all  its  sacrifices,  so  gentle  in  its  mercies,  that  he  could  turn 
his  great  office  and  solicit  at  the  hands  of  his  legislative 
comrades  the  highest  se^ice  to  be  given  to  any  mankind. 
This  he  would  have  done  anywhere  for  anyone,  however 
high  or  low  the  pleading  mortal  who  asked  for  a  hearing. 
I  saw  nothing  in  all  his  life  to  me  so  significant  of  the  gen- 
erous soul  that  beat  through  all  his  life  as  this  exhibition 
he  gave  us  of  his  solicitude  in  behalf  of  a  helpless  man, 
without  means  and  without  influence. 
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Mr.  President,  it  was  as  a  statesman  that  these  his  col- 
leagues could  well  turn  their  attention  and  address  their 
tribute.  They  have  done  so  with  beauty  and  power.  Ken- 
tucky, sir»  was  a  State  which  was  cradled  in  all  the  swing- 
ing flame  that  swirled  to  and  fro  in  the  awful  strife  be- 
tween the  States  of  this  Union. 

There  was  not  a  village  within  her  precincts  that  was 
not  accursed  with  the  differences  by  which  brothers  often- 
times faced  each  other  with  frowns,  and  not  infrequently 
with  swords,  on  th^  battle  field.  Kentucky  was  removed 
in  a  great  degree  from  many  of  the  extended  questions 
and  widening  problems  that  agitated  and  agonized  the 
general  land — ^particularly  in  the  great  West,  in  which  I 
live.  Yet  it  is  interestmg  to  observe  that  when  Mr.*  James 
came  into  public  life  from  Kentucky  he  extended  his  mind 
into  the  broad  area  of  the  needs  of  all  humankind.  He 
declined  to  be  narrowed  to  the  mere  demands  of  his  dear 
hills  and  sweet  valleys,  and  while  as  the  distinguished 
Senators  who  have  just  addressed  us  have  imparted  to  him 
the  attribute  of  faithful  party  affiliation,  he  was  a  Demo- 
crat who  aspired  only  that  he  might  represent  the  princi- 
ples of  the  great  democracy  of  man  as  he  understood  it 
Mr.  President,  let  justice  be  done  to  him,  and  that  is  to 
say  that  it  was  ever  the  gre^t  breadth  and  sweep  of  his 
whole  country  that  engaged  his  attention  and  solicited  his 
services  and  to  which  he  dedicated  his  daily  life. 

There  was  never  a  grievance  in  any  part  of  America 
that  was  not  his.  There  was  not  a  wrong  done  in  a  State 
that  he  did  not  feel.  There  was  not  a  suffering  of  human- 
kind in  the  circle  of  this  whole  Republic  that  it  was  not 
his  trust  to  remedy.  There  was  not  misery  about  him 
even  of  the  humblest  of  mankind  that  did  not  beat  against 
his  heart  and  surge  in  every  vein  of  his  existence.  For  the 
removing  of  all  this  he  was  a  statesman;  it  was  to  remedy 
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the  wrongs  of  his  country;  it  was  to  do  justice  to  his  fellow 
men  he  spoke,  he  served,  he  lived. 

Sir,  it  is  said  he  was  an  orator.  Yes;  and  truly  Senators 
may  refer  to  the  conventions  in  which  he  exhibited  such 
marvelous  skill  and  the  display  of  such  talent,  readily  to 
be  envied  by  any  mortal.  But  I  beseech  you  for  a  second 
to  dwell  on  one  passinjg  thought.  Senator  James  was 
truly  the  follower  and  supporter  of  Hon.  Champ  Clark, 
of  Missouri,  for  the  Presidency.  He  presided  over  the 
convention  at  Baltimore  City  with  aH  the  solicitude  that 
a  friend  could  have.  Yet  so  impartial  and  so  just  was 
he  there  that  he  conmiended  himself  to  the  followers  of 
the  successful  rival  of  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Wilson;  and  four 
years  thereafter  he  was  seen  to  be  the  chairman  of  the 
convention  that  was  known  to  be  for  the  then  successful 
President,  Woodrow  Wilson.  So  just  was  he  in  all  his 
rulings,  so  impartial  in  all  his  career,  so  manifestly  true 
to  all  that  there  was  confided  to  him  there  was  no  one  to 
lift  a  voice  against  his  elevation  to  the  same  authority.  It 
was  not  to  men  as  persons  he  rendered  his  devotion  but 
to  principle,  and  whoever  carried  the  colors  of  that  prin- 
ciple of  right  and  justice  such  it  was  under  whom  he 
marched  and  for  that  principle  he  drew  his  sword  and 
blew  his  golden  trumpet 

Thus  it  was  he  became  such  an  orator.  He  spoke  from 
his  heart  He  echoed  from  his  soul.  He  cried  out  to 
mankind,  and,  sir,  he  suffered  the  wrongs  he  abjured  and 
condemned  when  suffered  by  others.  He  felt  hurt  in  the 
pains  wounding  others,  and  he  lived  the  hopes  that  he 
prayed  for  in  behalf  of  his  neighbors  and  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. Sir,  thus  it  was  that  he  was  the  manner  of  man  we 
have  listened  to.  Forty-seven  years  of  age,  hardly,  sir,  at 
the  threshold  of  what  begins  a  public  career  of  greatness 
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to  other  men  when  he  was  summoned  to  celestial  service. 
Truly,  as  Byron  described  Sheridan : 

Fruits  of  a  genial  morn,  and  glorious  noon, 
The  deathless  part  of  him  who  died  too  soon. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  decline  to  bear  that  solemn  sadness 
that  pervades  many  of  my  friends  who  have  spoken  so 
beautifully  of  the  departed  one.  I  have  seen  a  candle 
bum  down  to  its  socket.  I  have  seen  its  light  go  out  I 
have  seen  a  little  remnant  of  oil  that  marked  where  once 
a  living  flame  burned  and  glowed,  and  I  was  saddened. 

I  have  seen  men  come  to  public  life  akin  to  that 
candle  and  bum  their  lives  out  so  long  and  so  low  that 
none  could  see  the  reflection  of  the  flame  where  once  they 
flashed,  nor  behold  the  beauty  which  was  woven  by  their 
threads  of  silken  sweetness. 

Here  was  a  man  who  through  his  gifts  and  by  the  per- 
mission oT  Heaven  was  allowed  to  climb  the  mountains 
of  greatness  as  high  as  men  can  usually  ascend,  and  just 
at  the  pinnacle — ^indeed,  at  the  top — with  the  glowing  sun 
of  success  radiating  about  his  head,  he  is  beckoned  to  and 
ascends  heavenward,  carrying  with  him,  sir,  the  aureole 
of  his  reputation,  the  love  of  every  friend,  the  admiration 
of  man,  and  the  fresh  memory  of  his  splendid  achieve- 
ments to  praise  before  the  world.  This  is  the  pride  of 
Kentucky;  it  is  the  glory  of  the  United  States  Senate.  As 
such  this  Senator  becomes  the  idol  of  his  State  and  the 
example  to  ambition  to  emulate  as  a  standard  of  a 
Christian  and  a  famous  man.  What  could  Heaven  give 
man  greater  than  this  to  transcend  to  his  family,  to 
transmit  to  his  generation,  and  to  establish  him  in  praise 
and  in  commemoration  in  ages  that  shall  remember  him? 

Sir,  that  I  mourn  my  friend  it  is  true;  that  I  deplore  his 
loss,  yes;  because  I  saw  the  sweet  and  gentle  life  which  he 
lived  among  those  who  loved  him;  but,  sir,  I  can  not  but 
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say  that  as  death  must  come  and  as  there  must  be  the 
end  of  the  journey  to  us  all,  I  would  to  Heaven  that  those 
I  love  could  have  so  sweet  a  fate,  that  when  they  go  out 
they  could  go  in  such  a  golden  glow  as  gleamed  upon  his 
existence  and  lighted  his  way  to  Heaven;  for  of  him  we 
may  say:  "A  great  tree  has  fallen  in  the  forest,  and  with 
its  crash  the  gates  of  Heaven  opened  and  angels  came 
forth  proclaiming  to  the  Master,  *  There  cometh  one  to  us 
whom  we  now  receive  for  that  we  loved  him  long  and 
dearly.' " 
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Mr.  President:  The  associates  and  colleagues  in  this 
body  of  him  whose  memory  we  have  here  gathered  to 
honor  have  so  feelingly  paid  him  tribute  and  have  with 
rare  and  choice  expression  so  accurately  portrayed  those 
well-known  outstanding  traits,  attainments,  and  charac- 
teristics which  gave  to  Ollie  M.  James  his  fame  and  en- 
deared him  to  his  friends  that  I  feel  as  impotent  to  add 
anything  to  their  eulogies  as  I  am  powerless  to  do  justice 
to  the  life  and  character  of  this  most  remarkable  man. 

Yet  I  avail  myself  of  the  privilege  of  this  memorial 
occasion  to  recall  to  the  Senate  some  incidents  of  his 
career,  showing  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  and  for 
Kentucky,  in  mourning  for  her  gifted  son,  to  lay  upon  his 
grave  a  well-deserved  wreath  of  kindly  memories. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  political  history  until  its  close 
by  death  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  on  the  28th  day  of 
August  last.  Senator  Ollie  M.  James  was  constantly  and 
conspicuously  in  the  public  eye — ^first  in  his  congressional 
district;  then  in  his  native  State;  and,  finally,  as  a  figure 
of  national  renown. 

For  15  years  he  was  the  undisputed,  unquestioned, 
recognized  leader  of  his  State's  Democracy.  His  leader- 
ship was  founded  upon  his  own  power,  his  unique  per- 
sonality, his  unparalleled  popularity.  He  ignored  machine 
politicians  and  the  methods  of  machine  politics  and  was 
never  embroiled  in  the  factional  differences  which  so 
often  divided  his  party  in  the  State.  He  was  indifferent 
as  to  whether  the  party  organization  was  under  the  con- 
trol of  friend  or  foe.  With  the  consciousness  of  his  power 
and  of  his  predominating  influence  with  the  masses,  who 
recognized  in  him  an  aggressive  exponent  of  the  prin- 
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ciples  in  which  they  inherently  believed,  he  was  content 
to  trust  his  political  fate  and  fortunes  to  their  keeping. 

Early  in  his  career  politicians  found  that  he  was  too 
strong  to  be  stayed;  aspiring  ones  knew  that  when  he 
wanted  place  he  got  it.  They  dared  not  oppose  him,  and 
practically  without  interference  he  was  returned  time 
after  time  to  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  then 
elected  to  the  Senate  by  the  general  assembly,  and  again* 
while  in  the  very  throes  of  death,  was  chosen,  with  the 
certainty  of  election,  as  the  nominee  of  his  party  for  the 
term  beginning  March  4  next.  During  his  first  term  in 
Congress,  when  in  his  32d  year,  he  took  a  conmianding 
place;  he  was  well  informed  on  principles  of  government 
as  well  as  those  of  his  party  whose  tenets  and  faith  he 
advocated  and  defended  valorously  on  all  occasions. 

In  legislative  action  he  was  guided  by  and  strictly  ad- 
hered to  what  he  considered  the  limitations  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  always  stoutly  defended  his  conception  of  the 
Democratic  doctrine  of  States*  rights.  Consistently  with 
his  belief,  he  opposed  vigorously  Federal  legislation  on 
both  the  liquor  question  and  woman  suffrage;  he  regarded 
such  action  as  an  invasion  of  State  sovereignty.  Despite 
the  entreaties  and  persuasion  of  close  political  and  per- 
sonal friends,  steadfastly  and  courageously  he  maintained 
his  convictions  on  these  subjects. 

While  he  revered  and  defended  the  mandates  of  the 
Constitution,  he  was  not  reactionary,  and  had  no  patience 
with  those  who  shielded  such  tendencies  behind  abstruse 
technicalities  of  constitutional  construction. 

This  is  shown  by  a  speech  he  made  in  the  Sixty-first 
Congress,  defending  a  bill  restricting  gambling  on  cotton 
futures,  in  which  he  s£ud: 

I  have  been  here  a  number  of  years  now  and  daring  that  time  I 
have  seen  many  a  knight  of  the  Constitution  come  galloping  into 
the  lists  gallantly,  bearing  himself  with  skill  and  ease,  but  I  have 
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during  my  service  here  seen  not  one  of  these  knights  of  the  Con- 
stitution,  with  visor  down  and  lance  at  rest»  come  into  the  lists  to 
do  battle  for  the  man  who  sows  the  grain  or  reaps  the  harvest  or 
digs  the  ^itch. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  preserved  in  the  records  of  the 
House  and  Senate  as  a  monument  to  his  talent  and  genius, 
as  evidence  of  his  patriotic  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of 
his  native  land,  numberless  utterances,  profound  in 
thought,  striking  in  style,  eloquent  in  appeal.  The  last  of 
these  was  made  on  this  floor  one  year  ago  in  this  month, 
when,  sensing  the  hideous  magnitude  of  the  war's  mean- 
ing to  the  United  States,  and  quickly  realizing  the' burden 
that  was  to  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  President,'  he 
plead  for  support  of  his  policies  and  decried  criticism, 
then  so  prevalent,  of  the  conduct  of  the  war;  he  reminded 
the  country  that  there  were  in  the  days  of  the  American 
Revolution  men  who  tried  to  displace  George  Washing- 
ton, though  he  afterwards  waved  in  triumph  the  con- 
quered sword  of  Comwallis;  that  there  were  critics  in 
Lincoln's  time  whose  policies,  if  adopted,  would  have 
ended  in  disruption  of  the  Union  Jnstead  of  a  triumphal 
march  of  the  American  Army  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
With  confidence  that  Woodrow  Wilson,  if  unheckled  and 
unannoyed,  would  measure  up  to  his  great  task,  he  pre- 
dicted in  that  speech  that — 

The  time  will  come  in  the  providence  of  God  when  our  victori- 
ous Army,  with  America  back  of  it,  will  come  back  home  in 
triumph  and  march  down  this  same  great  avenue,  panoplied  with 
flowers  and  love  and  tears  and  pride  pf  all  'America  in  review 
before  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  man  whom  not  only  America  but  all 
the  civilized  world  trusts.  Liberty  will  be  safe  and  Americanism 
will  be  secure. 

His  judgment  was  justified,  his  prediction  has  come 
true.    Before  the  snows  of  a  single  winter  had  fallen  on 
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his  new-made  grave  the  armistice  was  signed.    Peace  had 
come. 

The  war  drum  throbs  no  longer;  the  battle  flags  are  furled. 

That  victorious  Army  is  coming  home,  and  before  this 
month  shall  have  passed  will  march  triumphantly  down 
this  avenue  in  review  before  the  President  of  this  great 
Republic,  whom,  in  the  eventful  and  crucial  days  of 
preparation  for  war,  when  he  was  beset  by  pacifists,  pro- 
Germans,  and  critics,  Ollie  M.  James,  with  unsurpassed 
patriotism,  supported,  defended,  upheld,  and  encouraged. 

Mr.  President,  no  tribute  to  Olue  M.  James  would  be 
complete,  no  history  of  him  could  do  his  memory  justice 
that  did  not  give  emphasis  to  his  honor,  his  honesty,  and 
his  intensely  keen  sense  of  the  obligations  of  a  Senator 
and  public  servant. 

During  the  last  year  of  his  life  his  services  were  sought 
in  two  important  legal  cases  from  which  he  would  have 
derived  a  fabulous  sum — ^much  more  than  lawyers  of 
acknowledged  ability  could  earn  in  a  lifetime.  Yet  he 
refused  to  accept  emplpyment  in  either  of  them,  for  he 
believed  that  it  was  not  his  legal  ability  which  the  liti- 
gants sought,  but  an  expected  advantage  because  of  his 
political  prominence.  In  the  summer  of  1917  he  had  a 
contract  with  the  Northwestern  Chautauqua  Association, 
by  the  terms  of  which  he  was  to  receive  the  sum  of 
$10,000  as  a  platform  speaker  for  that  association  during 
the  summer  of  that  year.  Conceiving  that  duty  required 
his  attendance  upon  the  extra  session  of  Congress  which 
was  called,  he  canceled  this  conflicting  engagement  and 
devoted  himself  to  his  congressional  labors. 

His  intellect,  Mr.  President,  was  one  of  marvelous  native 
power;  his  natural  talents  he  developed  and  enriched  by 
attentive  alertness  to  his  surroundings  and  by  embracing 
the  unusual  opportunities  which  he  had  of  learning  from 
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the  many  sources  open  to  him  in  public  life.  He  was  most 
noted  for  his  gift  of  oratory;  but  he  did  not  owe  his  tri- 
umphs so  much  to  this  as  he  did  to  an  extraordinary 
mind,  to  steady  work,  and  the  impression  he  made  on 
others  that  he  was  a  man  of  ability.  He  was  wonderfully 
adept  in  his  power  to  engage  and  hold  the  attention  of 
great  throngs,  and  to  this  was  due  largely  his  great  success 
in  presiding  over,  with  masterly  control,  two  great  tur- 
bulent Democratic  national  conventions.  His  oratory  was 
not  the  construction  of  phraseology  intq  the  "  business  " 
style,  but  as  a  speechmaker  he  was  distinctly  southern,  a 
master  of  flowery  language,  with  the  taste  and  tact  not  to 
employ  it  beyond  effective  limit.  Old-fashioned  it  may  be, 
but  in  the  case  of  Ollie  M.  James  no  man  can  say  that  he 
ever  listened  to  one  of  his  speeches  all  the  way  through 
and  never  got  a  single  thrill  out  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  Ollie  James  was  a  brave  fighter  who 
never  lost  a  battle  and  never  surrendered  except  to  the 
final  foe;  he  was,  above  all,  a  man  and  a  gentleman,  in 
whose  soul  burned  brightly  the  light  of  chivalric  courtesy 
and  heartfelt  consideralion  for  others. 

These  qualities,  to  Kentuckians,  who  hate  a  coward  and 
to  whom  it  means  something  sacred  to  be  a  gentleman, 
appealed  with  such  compelling  force  as  to  make  of  him 
the  idol  of  his  people,  the  most  popular  and  admired  man 
of  his  day. . 

The  late  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky,  Mr. 
President,  has  yielded  the  floor,  never  again  to  be  heard 
in  this  Chamber.  Kentucky  is  proud  of  his  record  here. 
The  Nation  will  never  forget  him.  We  who  knew  him 
personally  will  always  hold  his  memory  in  sacred  and 
deep  affection. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks,  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  read 
into  the  Record  the  resolutions  upon  the  death  of  Senator 
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James  adopted  by  the  Democratic  State  central  and  ex- 
ecutive committees  of  Kentucky: 

In  the  death  of  Senator  Ollie  M.  Jambs  democracy  has  lost  a 
great  and  gifted  champion,  the  Senate  an  acknowledged  leader  of 
approved  skill,  the  President  of  the  United  States  a  chosen  cham- 
pion and  sponsor,  and  the  people  of  Kentucky  an  idol  son,  whom 
she  regarded,  not  without  cause,  with  pride  and  affection. 

Stricken  in  the  meridian  of  his  splendid  manhood,  his  short 
life  was  crowded  with  splendid  achievement  For  20  years  a 
representative  of  the  State  in  every  national  convention,  twice  he 
was  chosen  to  preside  over  deliberations  called  to  select  his 
party's  champion  for  the  highest  office  in  the  civilized  world.  For 
five  successive  terms,  without  opposition,  he  represented  his  dis- 
trict in  the  Federal  Congress,  and  upon  his  voluntary  retirement 
,  from  that  post  of  honor  he  accepted  a  higher  and  more  coveted 
position.  From  the  hour  of  his  appearance  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  he  served  with  that  distinction  for  which  his  ripened 
experience  and  brilliant  talents  so  well  fitted  him. 

His  death  at  this  hour  is  regretted  not  by  a  party  alone,  but  by 
a  Commonwealth  and  by  a  Nation. 

Loyal,  ardent,  patriotic,  brilliant  orator,  accomplished  states- 
man, "though  dead  he  still  speaketh."  His  memory  will  be  en- 
shrined in  the  hearts  of  Kentuckians  long  after  monuments  of 
bronze  or  marble  erected  above  his  ashes  shall  have  ceased  to 
defy  "  the  wasting  tooth  of  time." 

Mr.  President,  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  late  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Stone)  and  to  the  memory  of  the  late  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  James)  I  move  that  the  Senate 
do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o*cIock  and  35  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Monday,  February  3,  1919,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 
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Wednesday,  August  28,  1918. 
The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Henry  N.  Couden,  D.  D.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Our  Father  in  Heaven,  we  thank  Thee  that  the  Ameri- 
can Army  in  France  has  for  its  commander  in  chief  not 
only  a  brave,  gallant,  and  efficient  soldier,  but  a  Christian 
gentleman,  whose  faith  in  God  is  unbounded,  as  disclosed 
in  the  incomparable  life,  character,  and  precepts  of  His 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  who  represents  the  Father  in  the  con- 
crete and  man  at  his  best 

The  words  which  come  from  Gen.  Pershing  to  the  peo- 
ple of  America  are  altogether  reassuring : 

"The  invisible,  unconquerable  force  let  loose  by  the 
prayers,  hopes,  and  ideals  of  Christian  America  is  incal- 
culable, and  furnishes  the  soul  and  the  motive  for  the 
military  body  and  its  cooperation;  it  steadies  us  to  resist 
manfully  the  temptations  which  assail  us  in  the  extraordi- 
nary conditions  in  which  we  find  ourselves." 

God  be  with  him,  his  soldiers,  and  their  associates,  and 
grant  them  a  speedy  victory  for  the  world. 

Our  Father,  again  we  are  called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  one  of  the  congressional  family.  We  knew  him  on  the 
floor  of  this  House — a  strong,  efficient,  wise  man.  We 
have  known  him  as  a  Senator,  full  of  enthusiasm,  strength, 
and  potency.  Comfort  us  and  be  especially  with  his 
widow  and  those  who  are  near  and  dear  to  him,  and  bring 
us  at  last  into  one  of  those  many  mansions  prepared  by 
the  Saviour  for  Thy  children.    Amen. 
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A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Crockett,  one  of  its 
clerks,  announced  that  the  Senate  had  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with  profound  sorrow  of 
the  death  of  the  Hon.  Ollie  M.  James,  late  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Kentucky. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  15  Senators  be  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  to  take  order  for  superintending  the 
funeral  of  Mr.  James,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Marion,  Ky. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate  these  resolutions  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  deceased  the  Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to 
have  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with  profound  sorrow  of 
the  death  of  the  Hon.  Ollie  M.  James,  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  from  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate  these  resolutions  to  the 
Senate  and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased 
Senator. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  16  Members  be  appointed  upon 
the  part  of  the  House  to  join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  to  attend  the  funeral. 

The  Speaker.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tions. 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

The  Speaker.  The  Chair  announces  the  following  com- 
mittee, which  the  Clerk  will  report 

The  Clerk Tead  as  follows: 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Helm,  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr. 
Cantrill,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Rouse,  Mr.  Kincheloe,  Mr.  Gar- 
rett of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Harrison  of  Mississippi, 
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Mr.  Langley,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Kahn,  Mr.  Dyer,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell of  Kansas,  and  Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to 
have  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  Speaker.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to;  accordingly 
at  12  o^dock  and  20  minutes  p.  m.  the  House  adjourned 
until  to-morrow,  Thursday,  August  29,  1918,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


Wednesday,  January  29, 1919. 

Mr.  Eagan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Sunday,  February  23,  be  set  aside  to  hold  memorial  exer- 
cises on  the  life,  character,  and  public  services  of  the  Hon. 
William  Hughes,  late  Senator  from  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Mr.  Barkley.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the  same  request  on 
the  same  date  for  memorial  exercises  on  the  late  Senator 
Ollie  James,  of  Kentucky. 

The  Speaker.  The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  asks 
unanimous  consent  that  February  23  be  set  aside  for  hold- 
ing memorial  exercises  on  the  late  Senator  Hughes,  of 
New  Jersey,  and  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Barkley]  makes  the  same  request  touching  the  late  Sen- 
ator  James,  of  Kentucky.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Monday,  February  S,  1919, 
A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Waldorf,  its  enroll- 
ing clerk,  announced  that  the  Senate  had  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

Resolved^  That  the  Senate  assembles  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  Hon.  Olue  M.  James,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  heretofore  made,  to  enable 
his  associates  to  pay  proper  tribute  to  his  high  character  and  dis- 
tinguished public  services. 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  again  expresses  its  profound  sorrow 
at  the  death  of  the  late  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  transmit  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  famUy  of  the 
deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  deceased  the  Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

Friday,  February  21,  1919. 

The  Speaker.  Before  beginning  that  the  Chair  desig- 
nates the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Sherley]  to  pre- 
side next  Sunday,  and  when  they  come  to  the  eulogies  on 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  the  Chair  will  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  to  invite  Mr.  Cooper  of  Wisconsin  to 
preside,  and  when  they  come  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  to  invite  Mr.  Egan  to  preside. 

Mr.  Mann.  Is  next  Sunday  set  aside  for  eulogies? 

The  Speaker.  Next  Sunday  is  set  aside  for  eulogies  upon 
three. 

Sunday,  February  23,  1919. 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Mr.  Sherley  as  Speaker  pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Henry  N.  Couden,  D.  D.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

0  Thou  Great  Father  Soul,  in  whom  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being,  we  bless  Thee  for  the  deep  moral  and 
spiritual  excellence  resident  in  the  heart  of  man,  which 
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moves  him  to  deeds  of  self-sacrifice  in  behalf  of  others, 
liberty,  truth,  right,  justice,  which  excite  in  his  felloes 
admiration,  gratitude,  praise. 

We  are  here  to-day  in  memory  of  three  men  who  died 
in  the  harness,  striving  for  the  betterment  of  the  American 
citizen  as  Senators  of  the  National  Congress.  Long  may 
their  works  live  in  the  heart  of  the  true  American  to  in- 
spire those  who  shall  come  after  them,  that  the  American 
institutions  may  live  an  ensample  to  all  mankind. 

Comfort,  we  beseech  Thee,  all  to  whom  they  were  near- 
est and  dearest,  by  the  angels  of  faith,  hope,  love,  in  the 
overruling  providence  of  the  living  God,  who  hath  decreed 
that  life  is  stronger  than  death  and  love  shall  never  die. 

"  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled :  ye  believe  in  God,  be- 
lieve also  in  me.** 

"  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions;  if  it  were 
not  so,  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for 
you.  And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will  come 
again,  and  receive  you  unto  myself;  that  where  I  am,  there 
ye  may  be  also.** 

Amen. 

Mr.  Sherley  took  the  chair  as  Speaker  pro  tempore. 
The  Speaker  pro  tempore.     The  Clerk  will  read  the 
special  order. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Barkley,  by  unanimous  consent, 
Ordered,  Tliat  Sunday,  February  23,  1919,  be  set  apart  for  ad- 
dresses upon  the  life,  character,  and  public  services  of  Hon. 
Ollib  M.  James,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Kentucky.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  the 
resolutions  which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  business  of  the  House  be  now  suspended 
that  opportunity  may  be  given  for  tributes  to  the  memory  of 
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Hon.  Olub  M.  James,  late  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  from  the 
Stat^  of  Kentucky. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  particular  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  deceased,  and  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished  public 
career,  the  House,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises  of  this  day, 
shall  stand  adjourned. 

Resolved,  That  the  Qerk  communicate  these  resolutions  to  the 
Senate, . 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  send  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 
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Adtoess  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky 

Mr.  Speaker  :  Of  those  who  speak  of  Ollie  James  upon 
this  occasion  I  knew  him  longer.  When  he  was  only  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  years  of  age  he  went  to  Frankfort  as  a 
page  in  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  of  which  body  I  was  then 
a  member.  Well  do  I  recall  him  as  a  rollicking  boy,  in 
knee  pants.  There,  away  from  the  care  of  father  and  the 
watchful  solicitude  of  mother,  one  might  have  feared  for 
him  lest  the  seeds  of  vice  be  sown  in  his  young  mind.  But, 
even  then,  all  his  thoughts,  as  evidenced  by  his  conversa- 
tions and  acts,  turned  not  to  youthful  frivolities,  but  to  the 
more  serious  problems  of  life.  Of  evenings  my  room  at 
the  hotel  was  his  customary  place.  Many,  many  times 
I  found  him  closely  engaged  in  studying  and  asking  ques- 
tions full  of  thought  about  pending  legislative  measures, 
although  he  was  but  little  more  than  in  his  teens.  At  that 
time  the  opposition  to  corporate  greed,  which  later  was 
developed  into  real  issue  by  the  lamented  Goebel,  found 
serious  public  expression  in  Kentucky.  I  noticed  the 
trend  of  the  thoughts  of  this  mere  boy;  and,  as  time  went 
by,  I  saw  the  development  of  his  mind.  Then,  after  only 
a  few  years,  although  not  yet  a  man,  I  saw  his  mind  and 
heart  in  their  molding.  Before  he  had  reached  man's 
full  estate  I  introduced  him  to  a  public  audience  in  the 
courthouse  at  Bardstown,  Ky.,  the  place  of  my  residence, 
and  there  heard  him  make  a  speech  which  presaged  the 
orator  and  statesman  to  which  he  grew.  Nearly  twenty- 
five  years  later  I  introduced  him  for  a  speech  to  another 
audience  at  the  same  place.  On  this  occasion  his  well- 
recognized  statesmanship  and  his  fame  as  an  orator  pre- 
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ceded  him  and  filled  the  town  with  people,  whose  faith- 
ful champion  he  ever  was.  No  greater  speech  has  ever 
been  made  on  the  hustings  than  was  his  of  that  day.  Our 
country  was  all  but  in  the  throes  of  a  terrible  war  with 
the  most  powerful,  the  most  ambitious,  the  most  savage 
autocrat  that  ever  came  into  this  world  in  human  form. 

Such  a  word  picture  of  Belgium's  horrors;  such  a  vivid 
description  of  the  destruction  of  France  by  the  German 
hordes  then  almost  at  the  gates  of  Paris;  such  a  detail  of 
danger  to  the  existence  of  Great  Britain;  such  a  placing 
before  the  minds  of  others  of  the  pending  menace  to  our 
own  country  and  the  world  no  map  before  or  since  has 
presented.  His  audience  knew  real  intellectual  effort 
when  it  came  along.  Bardstown,  Ky.,  where  he  made  that 
speech,  is  not  the  easiest  place  to  be  found  in  the  world 
for  a  speech.  Long  before  Kentucky  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  she  was  known  as  the  "Athens  of  the  West.** 

There  Jesuits,  the  best  educated  of  educators  in  the 
world,  found  their  way  before  the  Indian  had  gone;  there 
in  the  wilderness  they  erected  a  great  college;  there  was 
established  the  first  Catholic  bishopric  east  of  the  AUe- 
glieny  Mountains,  extending  from  New  Orleans  to 
Montreal  and  from  the  upper  Ohio  River  to  the  Pacific. 
There  hung  the  paintings  of  such  masters  as  Rubens  and 
Van  Dyck,  the  gifts  of  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French; 
there,  where  Foster  composed  and  set  to  music  the  soul- 
stirring  strains  of  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home**;  there, 
where  the  gifted  S.  S.  Prentice  met  more  than  an  equal  in 
the  renowned  Ben  Hardin;  there,  where  John  Rowan»  am- 
bassador to  Italy,  United  States  Senator,  lawyer,  and 
statesman,  had  left  his  impress;  there,  where  Charles  A. 
Wickliff e,  Cabinet  officer  and  profound  lawyer,  spent  his 
life;  there,  where  William  R.  Grigsby,  eminent  jurist,  set 
a  high  standard  for  expression  of  thought — ^it  was  there 
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that  Olue  James  made  one  of  the  most  unpressive  and 
patriotic  speeches  of  this  generation. 

I  have  heard  men  speak  of  Ollie  James  having  climbed 
the  ladder  of  fame  to  almost  the  topmost  rung.  Ollie 
James  never  had  to  climb.  He  simply  rose  from  year  to 
year  as  occasion  came  for  an  micovering  of  his  wonderful 
gifts.  To  him  nature  was  most  prodigal,  indeed,  in  her 
generosity.  He  was  given  size  that  brought  attention;  a 
personality  most  pleasing;  a  voice  heavy  and  strong,  yet 
musical;  a  manner  most  engaging  and  prepossessing; 
always  gentle  and  kind;  ever  charitable;  never  envious 
nor  detractive;  and,  still  more,  an  intellectuality  that 
challenged  the  admiration  of  all. 

In  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word  Olue  James 
is  dead.  That  of  him  which  was  only  clay  is  dead;  but  as 
long  as  Americans  may  be  able  to  read  his  mental 
achievements  will  live. 

We  are  taught  that  in  the  beginning  God  molded  a 
form  out  of  clay,  a  form  which  became  that  of  man. 
But,  when  it  had  been  so  molded,  it  was  inanimate.  It 
could  neither  move,  speak,  think,  nor  in  any  way  acknowl- 
edge even  its  own  Creator. 

God  leaned  over  that  form  of  clay  and  breathed  into  it. 
Then  it  arose,  endowed  with  the  Heavenly  attributes  of 
justice,  charity,  mercy,  and  the  other  qualities  so  gener- 
ously given  Ollie  James. 

That  form  of  clay  has  been  given  back  to  earth  whence 
it  was  taken.  But  those  splendid  endowments  will  sur- 
vive on  earth;  while  that  soul,  given  of  God,  has  but  been 
taken  back  to  God. 

With  the  "golden  rule**  as  the  test,  his  sojourn  here 
was  most  beautiful,  indeed.  Those  who  shared  his  gen- 
erosity and  received  his  charity  are  countless;  while  no 
one  can  be  found  whom  he  ever  wronged.  Such  as  Olue 
James  live  always. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  The  State  of  Kentucky  has  no  bronze  or 
marble  in  Statuary  Hall,  but  her  sons  need  no  monument 
to  perpetuate  their  fame.  We  of  the  Northwest  owe  to  the 
Pioneer  State  a  debt  of  historical  and  political  magnitude 
that  we  can  never  repay.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  daring 
of  Daniel  Boone  and  David  Harrod  and  George  Rogers 
Clark,  and  men  of  their  kind,  the  Northwest  territory 
would  in  all  probability  now  be  a  part  of  Canada,  and  we 
of  Michigan  and  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota  would  be  going  with  the  members  from 
Ontario  and  Manitoba  to  sessions  of  the  Dominion  Par- 
liament at  Ottawa,  instead  of  coming  to  Washington  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no  page  of  our 
history  brighter  than  the  story  of  the  first  of  our  bursting 
buds  of  empire,  the  first  chapter  of  the  Winning  of  the 
West  Before  the  Revolution  the  sons  of  Virginia  began 
going  over  the  top  of  the  forest-darkened  Alleghenies  in 
a  stream  of  home  builders,  whose  progress  has  never 
stopped.  God  made  the  North  Temperate  Zone  for  the 
home  of  the  white  race,  and  he  put  Kentucky  in  the  center 
of  it  Forest  and  prairie,  river  and  rock,  soil  of  eternal 
fertility,  climate  mild  yet  bracing,  its  landscape  and  its 
people  pure  American,  and  we,  the  neighbors  of  Kentucky, 
are  proud  of  every  minute  of  her  history.  It  was  the  meh 
of  Kentucky,  headed  by  George  Rogers  Clark,  who  waded 
through  miles  of  icy  spring  floods,  surprised  and  de- 
feated the  British  forces  under  Hamilton  at  Vincennes, 
sent  him  a  prisoner  to  Virginia,  and  dealt  the  death  blow 
to  British  dominion  south  and  west  of  the  Great  Lakes.  If 
Kentucky  had  done  no  more  than  that  her  place  in  the 
history  of  American  independence  and  American  develop- 
ment would  be  forever  secure. 
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But  every  student  of  our  early  days  must  realize  that 
^hile  the  Revolution  passed  the  bill,  the  War  of  1812  was 
a  motion  to  reconsider;  and  it  was  not  until  Andrew  Jack- 
son and  his  riflemen  from .  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
mowed  down  Pakenham  and  his  British  regulars  at  New 
Orleans  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.    Again  all  glory  to  the  wild  men  of  the  blue  grass. 

I  love  to  think  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  because  its 
diplomacy  and  its  shooting  were  so  characteristic  of  Amer- 
icans. Pakenham,  scorning  the  backwoods  general  and 
disdaining  ordinary  courtesy,  wrote: 

Jackson,  surrender  New  Orleans  I 

Jackson  wrote  back: 
Pakenham,  come  and  take  it 

Pakenham  wrote : 

Jackson,  I  expect  to  take  my  breakfast  in  New  Orleans  Sunday 
morning. 

Jackson  responded: 

Pakenham,  if  you  do,  you  will  take  your  supper  in  hell  Sunday 
night. 

And  the  tradition  of  all  good  Kentuckians  is  that  the 
Kentucky  riflemen  were  in  the  front  rank  that  fired  the 
fatal  first  volley  which  blasted  Wellington's  veterans  like 
chaff  in  a  blaze.  That  was  American  diplomacy  and 
American  shooting,  both  straight  and  to  the  point.  It  was 
that  battle,  the  ending  of  the  War  of  1812,  which  made 
possible  the  treaty  that  put  the  United  States  of  America 
beyond  the  experimental  stage,  and  made  permanent  our 
dominion  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Because  in  the 
negotiations  about  Oregon  and  Texas  later  Great  Britain 
dealt  with  a  nation  she  could  not  fail  to  respect 

Meantime  from  the  limestone  soil  of  Kentucky  there 
was  springing  up  a  race  of  giants,  sons  of  those  long 
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Scotch-Irishmen,  improving  the  breed  with  every  genera- 
tion. In  1808,  16  years  after  Kentucky  was  admitted  to 
'  the  Union,  was  bom  a  boy  destined  to  lead  the  South  in 
the  great  Civil  War,  and  a  year  later  there  saw  the  light  in 
that  State  the  boy  who,  as  sixteenth  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  to  do  more  than  any  other  man  to  save 
the  Union  and  live  to  see  our  Nation  preserved.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  Jefferson  Davis  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln were  born  within  a  year  of  each  other  in  the  same 
State,  which  about  half  a  century  later  furnished  to  each 
Army,  the  South  and  the  North,  thousands  of  its  best  sons, 
and  which  again  became,  as  it  had  been  once  before,  the 
dark  and  bloody  ground. 

Into  this  State,  with  this  history,  with  these  inspirations, 
there  was  born  in  1871  the  man  whose  memory  we  honor 
to-day;  the  son  of  a  lawyer,  who  at  the  age  of  20  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  whose  personal  qualities  brought 
him  almost  at  once  into  prominence.  Other  speakers  here 
to-day  will  give  the  details  of  his  early  life.  He  was 
chosen  a  delegate  to  Democratic  national  conventions  for 
20  years,  beginning  when  only  25  years  of  age,  in  1896,  and 
in  1900,  1904,  1908,  1912,  and  1916.  He  was  permanent 
chairman  of  the  conventions  of  1912  and  1916.  For  10 
years  he  was  a  Member  of  this  House;  and  beginning 
March  4, 1913,  was  one  of  the  Senators  from  his  State,  an 
honored  member  of  the  illustrious  company  of  great  men 
who  have  held  that  office,  of  whom  Henry  Clay  and  John 
G.  Carlisle  are  only  two  of  many  who  might  be  recalled. 

Perhaps  Senator  James  attained  his  greatest  promi- 
nence in  1912,  when  he  was  permanent  chairman  of  the 
Baltimore  national  convention,  which  nominated  Wood« 
row  Wilson  for  his  first  presidential  term;  and  later  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  formally  notified  him  of 
his  nomination.  In  his  speech  as  permanent  chairman  • 
Mr.  James  said : 
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The  Civil  War  is  over,  and  that  flag — the  brightest,  dearest 
colors  ever  knit  together  in  a  banner  of  the  free — ^waves  above  a 
united  people,  where  it  is  loved  by  every  heari  and  would  be 
defended  by  every  hand.  And  coming  from  the  South  as  I  do, 
I  can  say  that  if  Abraham  Lincoln  were  alive  this  night  there  is 
not  a  foot  of  soil  under  Dixie's  sky  upon  which  he  might  not 
pitch  his  tent  and  pillow  his  head  upon  a  Confederate  soldier's 
knee,  and  sleep  in  safety  there. 

That  this  is  one  united  country  has  been  shown  again, 
more  gloriously  than  anyone  could  have  dreamed  seven 
years  ago,  by  the  history  of  the  great  war  since  April,  1917. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years  the  joint  sessions  of  the 
Senate  and  House  were  held  only  once  in  four  years,  to 
count  the  electoral  votes  for  President  But  in  the  last  six 
years  there  have  been  many  joint  sessions;  and  every  time 
I  see  the  Members  of  the  Senate  march  into  this  Hall  and 
take  their  places  in  the  front  rows  reserved  for  them  I 
think  of  the  power  and  greatness  of  the  States  they  repre- 
sent. Why,  such  has  been  the  increase  in  the  efficiency  of 
men  in  war  that  if  the  troops  raised  from  the  little  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  with  their  rifles,  machine  guns,  and  field 
artillery,  could  be  turned  upon  the  Persian  hosts  that 
thronged  the  field  of  Marathon,  there  would  be  no  battle, 
but  only  a  massacre  of  the  barbarians.  In  the  small  State 
of  Delaware  there  was  made  last  year  enough  of  high  ex- 
plosive to  have  destroyed  all  the  armies  of  all  the  wars  of 
antiquify.  And  the  advance  that  has  been  made  in  meth- 
ods of  destruction  has  been  equaled  in  the  arts  of  con* 
struction  and  production  as  well.  To  be  a  Senator  now 
from  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union  is  a  prouder  privi- 
lege, a  far  worthier  place  in  the  procession  of  human 
progress,  than  to  have  been  any  tyrant  or  monarch  of  old. 
Our  dead  friend  was  chosen  by  his  State  to  be  one  of  her 
Senators.    It  is  honor  enough  for  any  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  one  gets  to  talking  about  Kentucky 
he  never  knows  when  to  stop.    Her  pioneers,  her  warriors, 
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her  statesmen  are  an  inspiring  topic.  The  great  Speaker 
of  this  House  is  one  of  her  illustrious  sons.  In  literature 
and  song,  as  well  as  in  sterner  things,  Kentucky  has  an  im- 
mortal place.  Who  does  not  love  Stephen  C,  Foster's 
"Old  Kentucky  Home*'  and  "'Way  Down  Upon  the 
Suwannee  River  "  ? 

It  was  Kentucky's  heroes  in  the  Mexican  War  who  called 
forth  from  Theodore  O'Hara,  one  of  her  own  people,  what 
is  probably  the  most  perfect  memorial  poem  ever  written 
in  any  language,  and  which  will  be  repeated  over  soldiers' 
graves  as  long  as  the  English  language  is  spoken.  And 
with  that  immortal  poem  I  close  this  eulogy: 

THE  BIVOUAC  OF  THE  DEAD. 

The  mufiQed  drum's  sad  roll  has  beat 

The  soldier's  last  tattoo; 
No  more  on  life's  parade  shall  meet 

That  brave  and  fallen  few. 
On  fame's  eternal  camping  ground 

Their  silent  tents  are  spread, 
And  glory  guards,  with  solemn  round. 

The  bivouac  of  the  dead. 

f         No  rumor  of  the  foe's  advance 

Now  swells  upon  the  wind; 
No  troubled  thought  at  midnight  haunts 

Of  loved  ones  left  behind; 
No  vision  of  the  morrow's  strife 

The  warrior's  dream  alarms; 
No  braying  horn  nor  screaming  fife 

At  dawn  shall  call  to  arms. 

Their  shivered  swords  are  red  with  rust; 

Their  plumed  heads  are  bowed; 
Their  haughty  banner,  trailed  in  dust. 

Is  now  their  martial  shroud. 
And  plenteous  funeral  tears  have  washed 

The  red  stains  from  each  brow. 
And  the  proud  forms,  by  battle  gashed. 

Are  free  from  anguish  now. 
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The  neighing  troop,  the  flashing  hlade. 

The  bugle's  stirring  blast, 
The  charge,  the  dreadful  cannonade, 

The  din  and  shout  are  past; 
Nor  war's  wild  note,  nor  glory's  peal. 

Shall  thrill  with  fierce  delight 
Those  breasts  that  never  more  may  feel 

The  rapture  of  the  fight. 

Like  the  fierce  northern  hurricane 

That  sweeps  his  great  plateau, 
Flushed  with  the  triumph  yet  to  gain. 

Game  down  the  serried  foe. 
Who  heard  the  thunder  of  the  fray 

Break  o'er  the  field  beneath. 
Knew  well  the  watchword  of  that  day 

Was  "victory  or  death." 

Long  had  the  doubtful  conflict  raged 

O'er  all  that  stricken  plain. 
For  never  fiercer  fight  had  waged 

The  vengeful  blood  of  Spain; 
And  still  the  storm  of  battle  blew. 

Still  swelled  the  gory  tide. 
Not  long,  our  stout  old  chieftain  knew. 

Such  odds  his  strength  could  bide. 

'Twas  in  that  hour  his  stern  command 

Called  to  a  martyr's  grave 
The  flower  of  his  beloved  land, 

The  Nation's  flag  to  save. 
By  rivers  of  their  fathers'  gore 

His  first-born  laurels  grew. 
And  well  he  deemed  the  sons  would  pour 

Their  lives  for  glory,  too. 

Full  many  a  norther's  breath  has  swept 

O'er  Angostura's  plain. 
And  long  the  pitying  sky  has  wept 

Above  its  moldered  slain. 
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The  raven's  scream,  or  eagle's  flight. 

Or  shepherd's  pensive  lay, 
Alone  awakes  each  suUen  height 

That  frowned  o'er  that  dread  fray. 

Sons  of  the  dark  and  hloody  ground. 

Ye  must  not  slumher  there. 
Where  stranger  steps  and  tongues  resound 

Along  the  heedless  air. 
Your  own  proud  land's  heroic  soil 

Shall  be  your  fitter  grave; 
She  claims  from  war  his  richest  iSpoil — 

The  ashes  of  her  brave. 

Thus  'neath  their  parent  turf  they  rest. 

Far  from  the  gory  field, 
Borne  to  a  Spartan  mother's  breast 

On  many  a  bloody  shield; 
The  sunshine  of  their  native  sky 

Smiles  sadly  on  them  here. 
And  kindred  eyes  and  hearts  watch  by 

The  heroes*  sepulcher. 

Rest  on,  embalmed  and  sainted  dead! 

Dear  as  the  blood  ye  gave; 
No  impious  footstep  here  shall  tread 

The  herbage  of  your  grave; 
Nor  shall  your  story  be  forgot. 

While  fame  her  record  keeps, 
Or  hpnor  points  the  hallowed  spot 

Where  valor  proudly  sleeps. 

Yon  marble  minstrel's  voiceless  stone 

In  deathless  song  shall  tell. 
When  many  a  vanished  age  hath  flown. 

The  story  how  ye  fell; 
Nor  wreck,  nor  change,  nor  winter's  blight. 

Nor  time's  remorseless  doom. 
Shall  dim  one  ray  of  glory's  light 

That  gilds  your  deathless  tomb. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  The  great  sovereign  State  of  Kentucky 
has  been  represented  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
by  44  of  her  citizens,  Ollie  M.  James  being  the 
forty-second  Senator.  To  John  J.  Crittenden  belongs  the 
honor  of  the  longest  years  of  service,  he  having  served  18 
years.  Joseph  C.  S.  Blackburn  served  17  years  and  Henry 
Clay  served  15  years.  The  remarkable  part  of  the  sena- 
torial history  is  that  the  service  of  two  of  the  ablest  states- 
men, Henry  Clay  and  John  J.  Crittenden,  extended  over 
the  same  period  of  years,  but  not  at  the  same  time.  It  was 
44  years  from  the  time  each  entered  the  Senate  until  his 
last  term  expired.  Eight  of  these  men  so  honored  served 
less  than  one  year,  and  one  was  expelled. 

Ollie  M.  James  was  bom  in  Crittenden  County,  Ky.,  on 
July  27, 1871.  From  the  beginning  his  career  was  notable 
though  humble,  and  with  only  the  education  that  he 
acquired  from  the  common  and  academic  schools  of  his 
county  he  rose  in  a  very  short  period  of  time  from  a  page 
in  the  Kentucky  House  of  Representatives  to  the  highest 
position  in  the  gift  of  the  people  of  his  native  State,  and 
this  he  accomplished  without  the  means  of  a  political 
machine  but  with  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  principles  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  its  best  and  broadest  definition.  He  always 
believed  and  declared  in  the  supremacy  of  the  people. 
When  at  the  age  of  23  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the 
Democratic  convention  in  Chicago  which  nominated  Mr. 
Bryan  and  afterwards  campaigned  for  the  nominee,  his 
devoted  friend  and  admirer,  in  many  of  the  States.  He 
was  a  delegate  from  the  State  at  large  to  the  Democratic 
convention  held  in  Kansas  City  in  1900,  to  the  St  Louis 
convention  in  1904,  the  Denver  convention  in  1908,  ta 
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the  Baltimore  convention  in  1912,  and  to  the  St.  Louis 
convention  in  1916.  At  the  conventions  of  1900, 1904,  and 
1908  he  was  elected  chairman  of  his  State  delegation. 
He  was  defeated  for  the  chairmanship  of  his  State  dele- 
gation in  1912,  but  was  elected  permanent  chairman  of 
the  national  convention  a  month  later,  which  was  a  higher 
honor  and  one  sought  by  many  of  the  able  men  of  the 
party.  His  fairness  and  ability  were  so  demonstrated  that 
at  the  convention  of  1916  the  President  insisted  that  he  be 
made  the  permanent  chairman  of  the  convention,  which 
was  done  by  acclamation,  and  which  convention  renomi- 
nated Mr.  Wilson  for  his  second  term. 

Well  do  some  of  us  remember  the  happenings  of  the 
State  convention  held  in  Louisville  in  June,  1912,  when 
Senator  James  resorted  to  the  unusual.  He  made  one  of 
his  able  speeches  and  concluded  by  placing  himself  in 
nomination  for  the  chairmanship  of  the  convention.  He 
was  defeated  in  this  ambition,  and  it  was  with  great 
regret  that  some  of  us  were  compelled,  for  the  sake  of 
party  organization,  to  cast  our  votes  against  the  beloved 
Senator.  However,  though  defeated  for  the  chairman- 
ship of  his  State  convention,  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to 
the  national  convention  at  Baltimore,  and  it  was  here 
that  he  was  elected  by  acclamation  permanent  chairman 
of  the  great  convention  which  gave  to  the  people  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  James  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  Speaker 
Champ  Clark  for  the  Democratic  nomination  in  Balti- 
more in  1912,  but  after  his  candidate  was  defeated  he 
supported  the  nominee  of  his  party,  and  was  at  once  the 
leader  and  spokesman  of  Mr.  Wilson,  and  soon  became 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  present  administration  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  His  last  speech  made  in  the 
Senate,  a  litfle  more  than  a  year  ago,  was  a  masterpiece 
in  defense  of  the  President  and  his  policies  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war. 
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Ollie  James  rendered  more  distinguished  service  to  the 
party  which  he  loved  and  gave  more  time  to  the  success 
of  his  party  in  the  State  and  Nation  than  any  other  pub- 
lic man  during  our  time.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
last  six  Democratic  conventions,  was  the  foremost  man 
to  enunciate  the  principles  of  the  party,  and  with  his 
towering  figure  and  wonderful  voice  was  seen  and  heard 
in  a  majority  of  the  States  of  the  Union  during  the  cam- 
paigns, both  State  and  national,  during  the  past  25  years. 

He  was  elected  to  each  Congress  from  the  Fifty-eighth  to 
the  Sixty-second,  inclusive,  and  left  the  House  to  enter  the 
Senate,  where  many  of  his  friends  predicted  that  he  would 
be  when  the  death  angel  called  him  to  his  final  reward. 
He  was  a  conscientious  legislator  of  the  Congress,  a  power- 
ful debater,  and  one  who  possessed  the  oratorical  ability 
to  meet  any  speaker  of  his  day.  He  was  a  giant  in  phy- 
sique and  possessed  a  striking  personality,  always  attract- 
ing attention,  no  matter  what  the  gathering.  At  all  Demo- 
cratic meetings  in  the  State  and  Nation  he  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  figures  and  wielded  a  powerful  influ- 
ence. The  public  knew  Ollie  James  as  an  orator  and 
statesman.  As  a  speaker  in  a  political  campaign  he  had 
no  superior  and  but  very  few  equals.  No  person  in 
public  life  of  the  age  of  Olue  James,  in  Kentucky  or  else- 
where, has  ever  contributed  to  the  history  of  his  State  a 
more  distinguished  career,  not  having  reached  the  age  of 
50.  He  had  served  five  terms  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  had  been  chairman  of  two  Democratic  na- 
tional conventions  and  was  rounding  out  a  term  in  the 
United  States  Senate  and  renominated  by  a  tremendous 
majority  for  a  second  term,  receiving  the  indorsement  of 
the  people  as  no  other  candidate  ever  received  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  this  renomination  was  tendered  him  while  he 
was  near  the  end  of  his  career  and  on  his  deathbed  in  the 
hospital  in  Baltimore. 
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His  attention  to  his  duty,  his  fidelity  to  his  trusts,  his 
ability  and  his  integrity  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impres- 
sion upon  those  he  served,  and  the  announcement  of  his 
passing  away  brought  from  the  people  throughout  the 
entire  country  the  deepest  regret  and  expressions  of  heart- 
felt sympathy  such  as  has  been  rendered  to  but  few  who 
preceded  him  to  the  great  beyond. 

No  one  of  his  acquaintances  could  accuse  the  Senator  of 
being  a  politician;  so  far  as  I  knew,  he  made  no  attempt 
to  build  for  himself  a  political  organization,  always  rely- 
ing upon  the  people,  and  his  faith  was  never  misplaced. 
He  was  a  power  in  the  Democratic  Party  and  used  his  in- 
fluence freely  and  ably  in  all  the  campaigns.  However, 
his  purpose  was  solely  for  the  good  of  the  party  he  loved 
and  of  the  policies  for  which  it  stood  and  in  which  he  was 
a  firm  believer. 

Senator  James  passed  away  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
in  Baltimore  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  last  August, 
where  he  had  made  a  brave  and  hard  fight  against  a  dis- 
ease that  had  claimed  him  as  one  of  its  victims,  and  only 
surrendered  when  his  feeble  nature  was  overcome  by  the 
inevitable.  The  familiar  figure  of  Kentucky*s  Democratic 
giant  will  for  many  years  be  missed  among  those  who 
loved  the  party  and  the  people. 

To  be  admired  is  an  honor  which  many  public  men  ex- 
perience, but  to  be  loved  and  admired  by  nearly  all  of 
one's  acquaintances  is  an  honor  and  distinction  that  but 
few  men  attain.  Our  friend  was  one  of  the  rare  creatures 
of  God  who  could  claim  this  distinction. 
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Mr.  Speaker  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House:  The  life  of 
an  able  and  faithful  public  servant  is  an  inspiration  and 
help  to  the  youth  of  the  country  and  a  blessing  to  his  race. 
The  most  interesting  and  helpful  history  is  that  which 
tells  the  story  of  success  achieved  in  spite  of  hardships  and 
hindrances  bom  of  ill  fortune.  The  greatest  intellects  and 
benefactors  of  the  race  have  come  from  the  moderately 
well-to-do  and  from  the  ranks  of  the  world's  struggling 
poor.  These,  by  their  example,  inspire  and  encourage 
those  who  purpose  in  their  hearts  to  succeed  in  spite  of 
adverse  circumstances. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  assembled  to-day  to 
pay  a  tribute  of  love  and  reverence  to  the  memory  of  a 
truly  great  American,  bom  in  Kentucky  amidst  the  hard- 
ships and  privations  of  the  reconstruction  period  that  fol- 
lowed the  War  between  the  States.  His  parents  were  poor 
in  the  things  that  make  up  the  sum  of  this  world's  goods. 
His  father  was  a  Union  soldier  and  his  mother  had  four 
brothers  in  the  Confederate  Army.  At  the  end  of  the  war 
his  father,  like  many  other  soldiers  on  both  sides,  had  to 
start  life  over  again  amidst  hard  and  trying  circumstances. 

Ollje  James  as  a  boy  worked  upon  the  farm  and  cut 
wood  and  made  fires  and  did  other  work  about  the  home. 
During  spare  time  he  worked  for  neighbors  needing  help, 
making  a  little  money  whenever  he  could.  He  told  me  of 
one  of  his  first  experiences,  that  of  carrying  brick  up  a 
ladder  to  the  workmen  on  a  building  for  10  cents  a  day. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  position  of  page  in  the  Kentucky 
Legislature  when  a  youth  of  14.  He  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools  of  Crittenden  County  and  the  high  school 
at  Marion.  He  studied  law  with  his  father,  who  had  be- 
come a  splendid  lawyer,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
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when  20  years  old.  It  was  not  long  until  he  was  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  young  lawyers  in  Ken- 
tucky. Older  lawyers  who  knew  him  in  those  days  told 
me  that  he  acquainted  himself  with  the  law  and  with 
every  detail  of  his  case  and  presented  it  to  court  and  jury 
in  such  masterful  fashion  that  he  soon  became  one  of,  if 
not  the  greatest,  trial  lawyers  in  the  State. 

Ollie  James  was  born  for  public  service.  When  29 
years  old  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
State  convention  of  Kentucky,  and  every  four  years,  from 
1896  to  1916,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  from  the  State  at 
large  to  the  national  Democratic  convention.  In  1912  he 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  national  Democratic  conven- 
tion at  Baltimore,  and  he  presided  over  its  deliberations 
when  Woodrow  Wilson  was  nominated  for  the  office  of 
President  His  speech  before  the  convention  at  Baltimore 
had  so  thrilled  and  electrified  the  delegates  and  the  coun- 
try that  in  1916  he  was  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  national  Democratic  committee,  and  the  dele- 
gates to  the  national  convention,  and  when  the  convention 
assembled  at  St.  Louis  he  was  made  its  chairman  by 
unanimous  vote.  His  speech  on  that  occasion  was  the 
greatest  treat  and  triumph  in  American  oratory  that  I 
have  ever  witnessed.  His  speech  there  was  even  greater 
than  his  great  speech  at  Baltimore.  When  he  left  the 
convention  at  St.  Louis,  the  idol  of  Democrats  from  every 
section,  he  was  acclaimed  by  all  who  heard  him  as  the 
greatest  orator  in  America.  Delegates  from  all  over  the 
country  told  him  at  St  Louis  that  he  was  their  choice  for 
President  in  1920,  and  if  he  had  lived  I  believe  that  he 
would  have  been  nominated  and  elected. 

From  his  youth  he  cherished  the  ambition  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  when  31  years  old  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
largest  democratic  district  in  Kentucky.   When  I  came  to 
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Congress  in  1904  he  was  serving  the  last  half  of  his  first 
tem^  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  time  that  I  ever  heard  him 
speak  in  the  House  I  was  drawn  to  him  and  wonderfully 
fascinated  by  his  frank  manner,  his  splendid  argument, 
and  pleasing  eloquence.  Before  he  had  served  three 
terms  in  the  House  he  had  become  a  leader,  a  member 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  the  ablest  and 
most  powerful  debater  on  either  side.  He  was  magnetic, 
courageous,  brilliant,  and  fascinatingly  eloquent,  and  in 
his  service  of  16  years  in  the  House  and  Senate  he  was 
the  able  and  faithful  friend  of  the  masses  and  was  always 
the  champion  of  fair  and  honest  government.  The  peo- 
ple— the  plain  people,  as  Lincoln  used  to  call  them — ^never 
had  a  better  friend  in  Congress  than  Ollie  James.  He 
wanted  to  see  everybody  have  a  fair  chance  in  the  struggle 
of  life,  and  no  man  in  my  day  has  done  more  to  bring 
justice,  prosperity,  and  happiness  to  the  great  masses  of 
our  people  than  this  big-hearted  and  brilliant  son  of  Ken- 
tucky. At  the  age  of  41  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  from  the  great  State  of  Kentucky — a  State  that 
points  with  pride  to  her  illustrious  Senators,  Clay,  Bibb, 
Crittenden,  Beck,  Carlisle,  and  Blackburn — ^great  men,  all 
of  them,  but  none  greater  than  he.  Mr.  Speaker,  f  do  not 
believe  that  Kentucky  ever  elected  a  United  States  Senator 
so  greatly  esteemed  and  dearly  loved  by  the  people  of  all 
classes  as  was  her  big,  brave,  and  brilliant  son,  Ollie 
James.  He  loved  Kentucky.  Every  throb  of  his  big  heart 
beat  loyal  to  her.  He  recounted  with  pride  her  loves,  tra- 
ditions, and  patriotic  incidents  and  illustrated  in  his  own 
great  life  and  character  the  magnificent  and  enduring 
qualities  of  her  people. 

In  the  debates  in  the  House  and  in  his  speeches  on  the 
hustings  he  had  already  made  a  national  reputation,  and 
when  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  Kentucky  had  in  him 
the  ablest  and  most  popular  Democrat  in  that  distin- 
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guished  body.  During  the  first  year  of  his  service  in  the 
Senate  he  became  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Wilson  admin- 
istration, and  from  that  time  on  until  stricken  down  with 
illness  the  President  leaned  on  his  strong  arm  for  support. 
In  February,  1918,  when  German  propaganda  was  ram- 
pant in  our  country  and  thoughtless  critics  in  high  places 
were  attacking  and  belittling  our  Military  Establishment, 
Senator  James  arose  and  in  a  brilliant  and  powerful 
speech  arraigned  a  Senator  in  terrific  fashion  for  certain 
unwarranted  criticism  that  he  had  made.  It  was  a  great 
speech — his  last  speech — and  made  in  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  in  the  interest  of  his  country  and  hu- 
manity. He  silenced  the  thoughtless  critics,  and  from  that 
day  on  till  the  end  of  the  war  no  one  else  over  there  dared 
to  attack  the  country  or  the  country's  program  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  For  16  years  he  had  been  the 
pride  and  idol  of  the  Democrats  of  Kentucky,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  the  pride  and  idol  of  the  democ- 
racy of  America.  His  great  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
made  him  the  ideal  public  servant  and  won  for  him  the 
admiration  and  love  of  the  American  people.  Like  Lin- 
coln, he  sympathized  with  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  and, 
like  Clay,  he  pleaded  their  cause  on  the  hustings  and  in 
the  House  and  Senate  of  the  United  States.  In  present- 
ing the  doctrine  of  his  party  of  equal  rights  to  all  and 
special  privileges  to  none  I  have  seen  him  sway  the  mul- 
titude by  the  power  of  his  great  eloquence  and  convincing 
logic.  I  have  seen  the  House  and  Senate  thrilled  and 
stirred  by  his  wonderful  speech,  and  I  have  seen  President 
Wilson  sit  pleased  and  charmed  under  the  spell  of  bis 
mighty  eloquence.  His  speeches  reflected  the  splendid 
genius  and  brilliancy  of  his  big  brain  and  the  sympathy 
and  love  of  his  big,  brave  heart.  In  the  stormy  days  of 
1910  and  1912  no  one  man  contributed  quite  so  much  as 
he  toward  electing  a  Democratic  House  and  Senate  and 
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a  Democratic  President  He  was  in  deed  and  in  truth  a 
great  leader  of  men  and  a  man  of  the  people,  one  that 
they  loved,  honored,  and  trusted.  He  was  the  friend  of 
every  honest  man  and  the  foe  of  every  crook.  He  loved 
his  country  and  gave  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  her  serv- 
ice. He  was  a  terror  to  those  who  would  use  public  office 
to  pillage  and  plunder  the  people.  His  ideal  government 
is  found  in  these  words  that  he  used  to  quote  from 
Christy's  proverbs:  "That  is  the  best  government  in 
which  an  injury  to  one  is  the  concern  of  all.**  In  his 
ideal  government  the  welfare  of  the  citizen  is  the  highest 
concern  of  all.  He  fought  governmental  favoritism  and 
special  privilege,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death  contributed 
to  good  government  and  the  welfare  of  our  people.  In 
pleading  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  Republic  he  said:  "  The 
Government  must  be  so  fair  and  square  and  just  to  all 
its  people  that  every  heart  will  love  it  and  every  hand 
defend  it.**  I  never  knew  a  man  with  a  keener  sense  of 
justice  or  one  who  would  do  and  dare  more  to  see  justice 
done  in  all  the  walks  of  life.  Mirabeau  rendered  signal 
service  to  his  country  when  in  the  French  Assembly.  He 
defied  a  proud  and  haughty  nobility  and  denounced  a 
powerful  and  unscrupulous  clergy,  and  with  the  battle- 
ax  of  truth  broke  down  the  idols  that  corruption  had 
erected  in  the  temple  of  liberty.  In  1910,  when  the  agents 
of  special  privilege  infested  the  Capital  and  a  Cabinet 
officer  was  aiding  predatory  interests  in  robbing  the 
Government  of  its  coal  lands  in  the  West,  Ollie  James 
preached  a  crusade  against  the  evil  and  with  the  battle-ax 
of  truth  drove  Ballinger  from  the  Cabinet,  prevented  the 
plunder  of  the  Government's  coal  fields,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  coming  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government.  He  helped  to  frame  and 
pass  the  great  constructive  measures  that  now  adorn  the 
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statutes  of  our  comitry  and  bless  and  benefit  the  American 
people. 

When  the  war  with  Germany  threatened  and  his  country 
called  this  brilliant  son  of  Kentucky  was  at  the  forefront, 
with  head  erect  and  the  light  of  perfect  loyalty  upon  his 
face — a  100  per  cent  American.  He  was  for  his  country  in 
heart,  mind,  and  purpose.  His  last  speech  in  the  Senate 
was  in  defense  of  Americanism  and  in  behalf  of  human 
liberty.  In  that  great  speech  he  predicted  the  overthrow  of 
Germany  and  the  triumph  of  American  arms.  He  said  that 
our  troops  would  return  victorious  and  amidst  the  ap- 
plause of  a  happy  Nation  march  in  triumph  down  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.  The  war  ended  as  he  said  it  would,  and 
our  brave  boys  are  going  to  march  down  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  as  he  predicted.  The  pity  is  that  he  could  not 
live  to  witness  the  victory  achieved,  the  home-coming  of 
our  boys,  and  the  triumphant  march  of  the  American 
Army.  But  he  has  passed  from  the  scene  of  a  busy, 
brilliant  life.  He  lived  up  to  the  full  measure  of  duty  and 
destiny,  and  at  the  noontime  of  life,  in  the  midst  of  an 
active,  successf ul»  and  useful  career,  he  fell  asleep,  with 
the  blessings  and  benedictions  of  the  Nation  upon  him« 
He  was  an  able,  courageous,  and  conscientious  public 
servant  He  devoted  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  the 
duties  of  his  high  ofiice.  The  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  Kentucky  and  America  constituted  the  great  end  and 
aim  of  his  public  career,  and  no  man  in  my  knowledge  has 
contributed  more  to  the  strength  and  glory  of  his  State 
and  Nation  than  he  did  during  his  service  in  the  Amer- 
ican Congress.  Besides  being  a  great  patriot,  a  great 
Democrat,  and  a  great  orator  and  statesman,  he  was  a 
commanding  figure,  a  unique  and  picturesque  character. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  personal  magnetism  and  was 
wonderfully  blessed  with  a  fine  sense  of  humor.  All  in 
all,  I  have  never  known  a  more  attractive  and  pleasing 
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personality  or  a  better,  braver  man.  There  was  nothing 
mean  nor  little  in  his  life.  He  was  the  essence  of  sincerity 
and  the  soul  of  honor.  Truly  can  it  be  said  of  him,  to 
know  him  was  to  love  him.  His  big  heart  was  a  veritable 
treasure  house  of  the  noblest  traits  and  sentiments  of  the 
human  heart.  He  was  an  optimist  and  always  looked 
upon  the  bright  side  of  life.  To  him  every  cloud  had  a 
silver  lining.  He  was  of  a  genial  and  happy  disposition. 
Life  was  beautiful  to  him.  He  loved  it  and  enjoyed  it  to 
the  full. 

He  possessed  a  big,  generous,  and  sympathetic  heart, 
and  no  one  in  distress  ever  called  on  him  in  vain.  If  all 
those  for  whom  he  has  done  some  act  of  kindness  since 
he  has  been  in  public  life  in  Washington  could  speak 
to-day  a  multitude  of  witnesses  would  rise  up  and  bear 
testimony  to  the  generosity  and  goodness  of  his  big  and 
loving  heart. 

Three  years  ago  on  Christmas  eve  day  late  in  the  after- 
noon he  walked  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Close  up 
by  a  show  window  where  "  Santa  Claus  "  and  Christmas 
toys  of  every  kind  were  displayed  were  three  little  boys 
whose  dress  and  general  appearance  told  the  story  of 
their  poor  surroundings.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
stopped  and  for  a  moment  looked  on  with  keen  interest 
as  the  three  little  boys  talked  about  "  Sandy  Claus  "  and 
the  toys  in  the  window. 

He  could  remain  silent  no  longer.  The  memory  of 
Christmas  eve  night  in  his  boyhood  days  came  vividly 
back  to  him,  and  he  said,  **  Boys,  old  *  Santa  Claus '  will 
be  coming  to  see  you  to*night,  will  he  not?  "  They  looked 
up  quickly  and  shook  their  heads.  He  then  said,  **  Do  you 
see  anything  in  the  window  that  you  would  like  to  have?  " 
And  they  all  answered  quickly  and  with  enthusiasm,  ^  Yes, 
sir."  And  he  said,  "  Well,  lets  go  in  and  see  what  they 
have  got."    They  followed,  and  their  little  faces  were 
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wreathed  with  smiles  of  perfect  joy.  He  told  them  to 
select  the  toys  that  they  wanted.  They  did  so,  and 
thanked  him  from  the  depths  of  their  grateful,  happy 
hearts,  and  then  went  running  home. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  kindly  and  beautiful 
things  that  this  big  and  noble  hearted  man  did  in  his  day. 
He  loved  and  honored  his  father  and  mother  and  was 
warmly  devoted  to  his  brother  and  sisters.  For  14  years 
of  happy,  uninterrupted  friendship  I  shared  his  love  and 
blessed  comradeship,  and  he  was  my  most  intimate  and 
best  loved  friend.  During  the  fatal  illness  that  took  him 
away  I  visited  him  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  Bal- 
timore twice  a  week  as  long  as  the  physicians  would  per- 
mit anyone  to  visit  him.  He  was  cheerful  and  brave  to  the 
last  The  summons  came  in  August,  1918,  and  Kentucky's 
big  brave  son  fell  asleep  as  sweetly  and  as  peacefully  as 
a  little  babe  in  its  mother's  arms.  His  devoted  brother 
Edgar  had  watched  him  and  ministered  to  him  till  the 
end  cam^  Mr.  Speaker,  during  his  long  illness  the  con- 
stant and  tender  devotion  and  watchful  care  of  his  loving 
wife  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  sublime  things 
that  I  have  ever  witnessed.  She  who  had  been  the  pride 
and  idol  of  his  heart,  his  inspiration  and  joy  in  health, 
and  had  made  his  home  and  life  supremely  happy  was 
now  his  good  angel,  keeping  vigil  at  his  bedside,  speaking 
words  of  cheer,  praying  for  his  recovery,  and  blessing  him 
with  her  love.  Happy  pair!  God  never  blessed  a  woman 
with  a  better  husband  or  a  husband  with  a  better  wife, 
and  I  know  that  up  yonder,  where  God's  angels'  faces 
smile,  she  will  see  again  this  princely  man  that  she  has 
loved  long  since  but  lost  a  while. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bible  tells  us  that  in  the  midst  of  life 
we  are  in  death,  and  this  is  true.  **  The  finger  of  the  de- 
stro}dng  angel  is  at  every  latchstring.  His  foot  tracks  are 
in  every  path." 
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I  have  seen  a  rosebud  in  its  freshness  and  beauty  burst- 
ing into  bloom.  Then  in  all  its  beauty  and  glory  I  have 
seen  the  full-blown  rose  basking  in  the  sun  and  filling  the 
air  with  its  fragrance.  And  just  as  I  was  praising  its 
beauty  and  enjoying  its  perfume  a  gust  of  wind  came.  I 
looked  again  and  the  rose  was  gone.  I  have  seen  the 
meadow,  the  field,  and  wood,  with  carpet  of  green  and 
buds  and  blossoms  and  leafy  foliage,  stripped  of  their 
beauty  and  verdure  in  a  single  night  And  I  said  the  rose 
is  like  the  charm  and  glory  of  a  beautiful  life — just  as  we 
bask  in  its  sunshine  and  are  happiest  in  its  presence  death 
calls  and  the  adored  one  is  gone.  The  buds  and  blossoms 
and  leafy  foliage  that  bless  and  adorn  the  earth  every 
year  are  like  youth,  middle  life,  and  old  age.  Once  a 
year  nature  sends  the  frost  god  to  call  the  buds  and  blos- 
soms and  leaves  back  to  mother  earth,  and  every  year 
death  invades  the  ranks  of  our  friends  and  loved  ones,  and 
from  the  plains  of  youth,  middle  life,  and  old  age  God 
calls  His  children  home.  There  are  broken  links  in  the 
chain  of  every  family  circle,  and  death  has  placed  cr^pe 
on  the  doorpost  of  every  home.  No  one  escapes  his  sad 
visitation.  The  old  and  the  young,  the  high  and  the  low, 
the  rich  and  the  poor  must  all  pass  muster  at  the  portals 
of  death.  Is  death  the  end  of  our  earthly  joys  and  the 
final  end  of  us,  or  is  it  God's  gateway  through  which  we 
pass  into  another  state  of  existence,  where,  freed  from  the 
ills  of  the  flesh,  we  shall  enter  upon  the  joys  of  the  life 
eternal?  Is  death  a  thing  to  be  dreaded?  Is  it  the  enemy 
of  mankind,  or  is  it,  as  Plutarch  said,  *'  God's  greatest  gift 
to  man  "  ?  At  the  entrance  upon  the  journey  of  life  is  the 
glorious  awakening  at  the  luminous  dawn.  At  the  other 
end  is  the  sunset  and  the  gloaming,  where  twilight  deepens 
into  darkness  and  we  sleep  through  the  night  of  transi- 
tion. Death  is  but  the  castle  at  the  end  of  the  road  where 
we  pause  for  a  moment  to  shake  off  the  raiment  of  the 
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mortal  and  put  on  the  robes  of  immortality.    In  the  time 
that  is  to  come  we  shall  know  and  understand. 

O,  blindness  to  the  future  kindly  given, 

That  each  may  fill  the  circle  marked  by  heaven. 

I  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  as  he  did,  and 
in  the  life  beyond  the  grave.  My  friend  Ollie  James  is  not 
dead.  He  has  passed  into  the  higher  life,  and  we  shall 
meet  again.  He  was  a  distinct  blessing  to  his  day  and 
generation,  and  the  world  is  better  and  brighter  because 
he  has  lived.  America  has  lost  one  of  her  ablest  and 
most  faithful  sons.  Peace  to  his  ashes.  God  rest  his  great 
soul. 
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Mr.  Speaker  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives :  When  the  immortal  spirit  of  Olue  James,  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  the  latter  part  of  August, 
1918,  winged  its  flight  back  to  the  God  who  gave  it,  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  stars  that  ever  shed  its  luster  upon  the 
intellectual  firmament  of  Kentucky  went  out 

Prodigious  of  stature,  endowed  with  a  brilliant  mind, 
unexcelled  oratorical  powers,  and  a  magnificent  voice,  he, 
like  Saul,  towered  above  his  brethren. 

He  was  bom  in  Crittenden  County,  Ky.,  maintained  his 
residence  there  through  life,  and  his  remains  were  in- 
terred beneath  a  wilderness  of  flowers  in  the  beautiful 
little  cemetery  in  the  suburbs  of  Marion. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  early  manhood  and  prac- 
ticed law  extensively  for  many  years,  participating  in 
some  of  the  most  important  and  sensational  cases  evet* 
tried  in  Kentucky,  notable  among  which  was  the  cele- 
brated contest  case  of  Gov.  William  Goebel  for  governor 
of  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

When  a  mere  youth  he  became  interested  in  politics  and 
arose  with  unparalleled  rapidity  to  distinction  in  the 
councils  of  his  party  by  the  force  of  his  own  genius.  He 
was  always  a  partisan  Democrat,  believing  in  the  cardinal 
principles  of  the  Democratic  Party,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  was  always  fair  and  courteous  to  a  political  adversary. 

He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  national  conven- 
tion in  1896  and  a  delegate  from  the  State  at  large  from 
Kentucky  to  every  Democratic  national  convention  since 
that  time.  He  was  elected  permanent  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  national  convention  in  1912  at  Baltimore, 
which  nominated  Woodrow  Wilson  for  President,  and 
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was  unammously  elected  again  permanent  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  national  convention  at  St.  Louis  in  1916, 
which  renominated  President  Wilson,  and  was  selected  by 
both  of  the  conventions  to  deliver  the  speeches  of  notifica- 
tion of  his  nomination  and  renomination.  These  two 
honors  which  came  to  him  are  without  a  parallel  in  the 
political  history  of  this  Republic.  The  speeches  which 
he  made  at  those  two  conventions  are  political  master- 
pieces and  electrified  and  aroused  the  delegates  of  both 
conventions. 

At  the  age  of  31,  in  1902,  he  was  elected  a  Member  of 
Congress  from  the  first  congressional  district  of  Kentucky 
and  served  in  this  capacity  for  10  years.  He  arose  to 
prominence  almost  immediately  after  beginning  his  serv- 
ice, was  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  was  one  of  the  ablest  leaders  on 
the  Democratic  side. 

In  a  State-wide  primary  in  July,  1911,  he  was  nominated 
by  the  Democratic  Party  of  Kentucky  for  United  States 
Senator  and  was  elected  by  the  Kentucky  Legislature  to 
this  exalted  position  the  following  January.  Like  in  the 
House,  he  arose  immediately  to  distinction  in  the  Federal 
Senate.  No  Senator  was  more  in  the  confidence  of  our 
great  President  than  he,  and  the  President  had  no  more 
able  champion  and  defender  of  his  administration  than 
Ollie  James. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  know  Ollie  James  intimately, 
having  lived  within  half  a  square  of  him  here  in  Wash- 
ington ever  since  I  have  been  in  Congress.  Every  impulse 
of  his  being  was  in  sympathy  with  struj^ing  humanity. 
He  had  a  heart  that  was  capacitated  for  an  ocean  of 
human  love  and  for  human  sympathy,  as  boundless  as  the 
fathomless  depth  of  space.  His  motto  always  was  that  the 
helpless  are  the  ones  that  need  help,  and  be  was  continu- 
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ally  exerting  his  best  endeavors  to  alleviate  the  sufferings 
of  those  who  needed  it.  I  never  knew  a  public  servant 
more  diligent,  proficient,  and  faithful  in  serving  his  con- 
stituents. Every  constituent,  however  humble,  could  al- 
ways get  an  audience  with  him,  and  his  plea  was  patiently 
heard.  He  not  only  rendered  service  to  those  who  needed 
it,  but  he  did  it  in  a  quiet  and  unassuming  way  and  with- 
out the  flare  of  trumpets.  As  an  evidence  of  his  sympathy 
for  those  in  distress  the  following  incident  occurred  here 
in  Washington.  It  was  never  told  by  Senator  James,  but 
by  his  secretary,  Mr.  Vernon  Richardson,  who  witnessed 
it  About  three  years  ago  Mrs.  James  visited  her  good 
friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Post  Wheeler,  at  Tokyo,  Japan.  On 
one  Sunday  morning  she  was  to  meet  them  in  Philadelphia 
to  start  on  their  trip,  and  Senator  Jauces  accompanied  her 
as  far  as  Philadelphia  on  that  day.  When  they  arrived  at 
the  Union  Station  here  in  Washington  he  saw  a  lady  in 
mourning  sitting  in  the  depot  sobbing  and  apparently  in 
distress.  He  approached  her  and  asked  her  the  trouble. 
She  replied  that  she  had  recently  lost  her  husband  and 
that  she  was  just  returning  from  Lynchburg,  Va.,  where 
she  buried  her  only  daughter,  on  her  way  to  her  home  at 
Jersey  City,  and  on  arriving  at  the  station  she  had  lost  the 
balance  of  her  ticket  to  Jersey  City  and  her  pocketbook 
containing  $6,  which  was  the  last  cent  she  had.  Senator 
James,  without  telling  anyone,  went  to  the  ticket  agent  and 
bought  her  a  ticket  to  Jersey  City  and  gave  it  to  her,  to- 
gether with  a  $10  bill.  When  he  did  this  the  good  woman 
asked  him  who  it  was  that  was  bestowing  this  great  favor 
upon  her,  and  he  replied  as  he  bade  her  good-by,  ^  It  is 
just  a  sympathetic  friend,"  and  the  good  woman  never 
knew  who  it  was. 

No  man  was  ever  more  strongly  attached  to  his  friends. 
It  was  well  known,  not  only  in  Washington  but  through- 
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out  the  country,  that  he  and  my  good  friend  Congressman 
J.  Thomas  Heflin,  of  Alabama,  were  not  only  devoted  to 
each  other  but  were  at  times  inseparable.  Miss  Julia 
'  O'Donaghue,  of  Philadelphia,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Nancy 
Doyle,  of  Washington,  who  is  a  very  dear  friend  of  Mrs. 
James,  expressed  very  aptly  the  devotion  of  Senator 
James  and  Congressman  Heflin  in  the  beautiful  poem 
which  she  wrote,  entitled  "  My  Comrade,'*  and  dedicated 
it  to  the  memory  of  Senator  Jambs,  which  poem  is  as 
follows : 

Last  night,  as  in  a  sepulcher  of  thought 

I  paced  in  silent  anguish  my  lone  room, 

Bemoaning  my  friend  Ollie;  he  that  fought 

To  conquer  the  inevitable  doom 

That  waits  on  man;  he,  the  proud  statesman,  bold. 

And  of  gigantic  structure,  tow'ring  height. 

Cut  off  ere  his  bright  gems  of  thought  were  told 

To  man  from  that  rare  intellect  of  might; 

Dismembered  in  the  zenith  of  his  prime 

And  at  a  crisis  when  his  word  might  sway 

The  hand  of  tyranny,  dissolving  crime. 

The  grief  in  fields  of  wretchedness  allay, 

I  asked  why  death  should  claim  him  for  its  own 

And  chill  a  heart  all  generous  and  true. 

Thus,  while  I  catechized  the  great  unknown, 

A  spirit  presence  closely  to  me  drew. 

I  shudder'd  not,  but  wept  with  joy.    Twas  he. 

We  met;  ah,  not  in  fear  but  ecstasy. 

Then,  slowly,  and  with  deep  and  res'nant  tone. 

He  spoke:  "My  Comrade,  you  whom  I  have  known — 

Friend  of  all  friends — oh,  do  not  for  me  grieve. 

Draw  near  and  hearken  to  me  and  believe. 

Death  cut  the  branches  of  a  withered  tree 

That  it  might  bloom  in  immortality. 

When  I  embark'd  from  out  my  shattered  urn, 

I  claimed  one  great  request,  that  I  return 
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To  clasp  your  hand  Und  speak  one  word  with  yon. 

My  time  is  brief;  my  words,  they  must  be  few. 

There  is  not  a  disseverance  of  true  souls. 

Each  renders  unto  each  the  love  it  holds. 

Great  is  my  love  for  you,  dear  Comrade.    Trust 

That  in  th'  celestial  regions  of  the  just 

My  spirit  feels  your  invocation  sent 

For  justice  and  your  country's  betterment. 

Submerged  in  darkness  are  the  pow'rs  of  state. 

Soon  shall  His  hand — the  great,  just  Potentate — 

Quell  the  grave  madness  that  o'ershadows  earth. 

All  shall  be  changed,  as  in  the  bow'r  of  mirth 

Man  shall  abide  with  man  in  faith  and  peace. 

Wars  amid  pestilence  forever  cease. 

I  can  not  tell  thee  more.    I  must  away. 

Adieu  1    The  spirit  mandate  I  obey. 

When  next  we  meet — ah,  not  in  life's  abyss — 

We'll  quaff  the  chalice  of  eternal  bliss. 

This  beautiful  poem  aptiy  expresses  the  fidelity  of  this 
great  man  not  only  to  Tom  Heflin  but  to  all  of  his  legion 
of  friends. 

I  was  at  his  bedside  several  times  in  the  beginning  of 
his  last  illness  and  saw  him  at  the  hospital  in  Baltimore 
shortiy  before  the  end.  He  suffered  intensely^  but  was 
always  cheerful  and  faced  the  inevitable  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  he  faced  the  problems  of  life — coolly  and 
bravely. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  epideictic  and  panegyric  orators 
of  his  time.  On  the  political  hustings  he  could  arouse  the. 
enthusiasm  of  his  audiences  as  no  other  man.  He  was 
one  of  the  ablest  champions  of  the  principles  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  that  this  Nation  had.  Struggling  humanity 
never  had  a  more  devoted  and  competent  leader. 

I  have  often  thought  since  his  death  that  his  old  father,, 
stooped  with  the  load  of  years  and  bending  under  the 
burden  of  sorrow  and  grief,  should  take  some  consolation 
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in  the  fact  that  his  life  was  spared  long  enough  to  see  his 
boy  reach  the  exalted  position  in  life  which  he  did.  The 
pages  of  Kentucky  and  American  history  will  be  made 
brighter  by  the  endeavors  of  Ollie  James. 

I  shall  cherish  his  memory  and  the  intimate  associations 
with  him  in  the  sentiment  of  the  poet  when  he  said: 

Long,  long  be  my  heart  with  such  memories  filled. 
Like  a  vase  in  which  roses  have  long  been  distilled; 
You  may  shatter,  you  may  break  the  vase  if  you  will. 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  around  it  still. 

His  life  was  a  benediction  to  all  of  those  who  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  possess  his  friendship  and  enjoy  his 
association. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Kentucky  took  the  chair  as  Speaker  pro 
tempore. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Ollie  James  was  a  great  American.  His 
name  is  known  from  ocean  to  ocean.  He  was  a  great 
Democrat;  but  while  a  great  Democrat  and  advocating 
Democratic  policies  he  was  still  a  greater  American.  His 
political  beliefs  were  based  on  fundamentals,  but  his 
Americanism  was  based  on  the  heart  that  believed  that  no 
men  in  all  the  world  were  such  friends  to  humanity  as 
Americans. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  koow  Senator  James  long  before 
he  dreamed  of  becoming  a  Senator.  We  came  here  to- 
gether, I  think,  and  served  together  during  his  service  in 
the  House. 

Notice  that  Ollie  James  was  going  to  speak  always 
brought  an  audience  to  the  floor.  Sometimes — ^in  fact, 
frequently —  it  happens  that  notice  that  a  certain  Member 
is  going  to  speak  clears  the  House  of  all  but  those  who  are 
ashamed  to  go,  but  Ollie  James  was  always  an  attraction 
as  an  orator.  He  was  clean  of  habit;  he  had  a  logical 
mind;  he  was  a  good  speaker,  a  profound  reasoner,  and 
he  had  the  ability  to  express  his  thoughts  more  forcibly 
than  any  other  man  with  whom  I  have  associated  during 
my  term  in  this  House. 

He  was  physically  and  mentally  great.  His  mentality 
was  not  less  great  than  his  physical  powers.  He  was  a 
man  of  simple  habits.  His  treatment  of  all  questions  was 
frank.  He  was  truthful  in  his  dealings  with  men.  His 
integrity  was  well  understood  everywhere.  He  had  a 
model  character,  of  which  everyone  who  knew  him  was 
proud.  He  lived  a  life  that  everyone  could  afford  to  emu- 
late. He  had  a  great  record  as  a  public  servant  That 
record  will  stand  in  history  for  all  time  to  come.     It  will 
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be  an  inspiration  in  the  future  for  those  who  are  to  act 
upon  questions  similar  to  those  involved  in  the  activities 
that  Senator  James  was  called  upon  to  indulge  in. 

Senator  James  was  a  true  lover  of  America  and  her  in- 
stitutions. He  was  devoted  to  everything  that  bore  the 
name  "America."  He  believed  that  the  word  "Ameri- 
can **  should  mean  more  as  the  result  of  our  participation 
in  this  war  than  it  ever  meant  before.  He  wanted  to  see 
the  American  flag  respected  in  every  land  and  upon  every 
sea,  and  he  wanted  America  to  give  all  she  had  and  all 
that  she  was  to  preserve  her  honor.  He  wanted  the  insti- 
tutions of  America  to  be  preserved  and  protected.  He 
wanted  them  handed  down  without  stain  to  the  genera- 
tions that  are  to  people  this  continent  in  the  ages  to  come. 
He  believed  in  the  kind  of  patriotism  that  loves  the  coun- 
try; that  is  loyal  to  the  well-being  of  the  country.  He  be- 
lieved that  patriotism  should  be  as  strong  as  the  love  of  a 
son  for  mother;  that  we  should  make  any  sacrifice  for  the 
Nation  that  gave  us  birth  and  which  we  have  the  honor  to 
serve  without  hope  of  reward.  His  was  a  public  life  de- 
voted to  America's  cause.  His  life  was  inspired  by  a  de- 
sire to  do  the  thing  that  would  best  promote  the  welfare 
of  our  country  and  our  people.  He  was  not  only  willing 
to  have  the  country  make  any  sacrifice  to  that  end,  but 
was  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  himself  for  his  country. 
I  have  always  had  the  greatest  admiration  for  the  Ameri- 
canism of  Senator  James  as  exemplified  in  word  and  deed. 

No  man  in  the  history  of  my  experience  was  better 
qualified  to  express  his  beliefs  in  the  spoken  language 
than  was  Ollie  James.  No  audience  could  listen  to  him 
without  being  convinced  of  his  sincerity.  No  audience 
could  sit  at  the  feet  of  such  an  orator  without  being 
inspired  by  his  eloquence. 

Ollie  James,  like  other  boys  who  started  without  hope 
of  success,  is  but  another  evidence  that  America  is  the 
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land  of  opportunity;  that  here,  and  here  alone,  such  a 
thing  as  the  success  achieved  by  Ollib  James  and  men  of 
his  ability  aAd  eloquence  is  possible,  because  here  alone 
the  people  rule.  Here  the  power  comes  up  from  the  peo- 
ple to  the  State,  and  while  the  people  elect  men  to  office  for 
a  temporary  period  and  give  them  power  the  people  them- 
selves always  remain  the  governing  authority,  and  it  is 
because  men  rise  from  poverty  and  obscurity  and  can 
understand  the  trend  of  the  thought  of  the  people  with 
whom  they  associate  that  they  reach  the  high  places  in 
the  life  of  our  Government.  In  no  other  land  can  such  a 
thing  be  possible,  because  in  other  lands  the  rights  of  the 
people  heretofore  have  come  down  from  the  State  to  the 
people.  Ollie  James  realized  that  in  other  lands  they  de- 
pend upon  the  sword  and  the  cannon  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  government,  while  here  in  America  he  realized  full 
well,  and  practiced  what  he  realized,  that  our  Government 
is  maintained  by  the  citizen's  respect  for  the  law.  Ollie 
James  was  not  only  a  good  lawmaker,  but  he  understood 
how  these  laws  should  be  enforced.  He  understood  that 
laws  should  not  be  oppressive.  He  knew  how  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  common  mass.  His  mind  met  the  mind 
of  the  common  man. 

He  was  a  great  man.  He  was  simple,  as  all  great  men 
are.  It  is  only  the  man  who  thinks  himself  great  and  re- 
fuses to  come  into  contact  with  the  masses,  lest  they  might 
undersand  that  he  is  not  so,  who  fails  to  understand  the 
masses.  Ollie  James  was  not  one  of  these.  He  under- 
stood them  as  few  men  do.  His  record,  his  life,  the  words 
that  he  had  uttered,  will  live  to  inspire  those  who  are  yet 
to  follow.  I  am  proud  to  have  known  him,  to  have  under- 
stood him,  to  have  been  permitted  to  associate  with  him, 
to  have  loved  him,  as  I  did,  for  his  integrity  of  purpose, 
for  his  honesty,  for  his  high  character,  for  his  American- 
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ism,  for  his  devotion  to  his  country's  cause,  for  his  un- 
selfishness, for  his  sacrifice  in  behalf  of  others. 

I  believe,  too,  that  this  is  not  the  end  of  lifer;  that  we  are 
yet  to  meet  in  another  place.  I  believe  that  when  the  soul 
is  separated  from  the  clay  of  the  body  it  moves  onward 
to  perform  other  and  more  important  functions,  and  that 
we  who  have  been  proud  in  days  gone  by  to  have  asso* 
ciated  with  Ollie  James  and  to  have  participated  with 
him  in  the  work  of  government  will  meet  again  to  sep- 
arate no  more  forever. 

Mr.  Kincheloe  took  the  chair  as  Speaker  pro  tempore. 
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Mr.  Speaker  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House:  Kentucky 
has  alwuys  been  a  State  made  up  of  men  of  marked  char- 
acteristics. Their  faults  and  their  virtues  are  obvious, 
outstanding,  and  of  their  virtues  the  greatest  lies  in  their 
individuality,  an  individuality  that  makes  them  act  from 
a  free,  untranmieled  standpoint,  and  as  a  result  Kentucky 
has  been  the  forum  ever  since  it  was  a  part  of  this  great 
Union,  a  forum  for  the  settlement  of  the  great  issues  that 
have  vexed  the  people  of  this  Nation.  And  it  is  a  forum 
where  they  settle  issues  in  a  forensic  way.  There  are 
fought  out  before  the  people  the  issues  of  the  day  and  of 
the  time.  Flowing  from  this  habit,  during  Kentucky's 
entire  history  there  have  always  arisen  great  leaders, 
great  orators,  but,  even  more  than  orators,  great  debaters, 
men  who  were  able  to  present  their  view  of  those 
questions. 

For  25  years  in  Kentucky's  recent  history  one  man  stood 
out  foremost  as  the  orator  and  debater  of  Kentucky  in  the 
highest  sense  of  those  terms.  Ollie  James  came  into 
prominence  in  Kentucky  before  he  held  office.  He  was  a 
power  in  political  conventions  before  he  was  old  enough 
to  vote.  He  helped  to  influence  and  determine  party  com- 
plexion, party  platform,  long  before  he  spoke  with  the 
advantage  of  position  and  of  the  power  that  flows  from 
position. 

In  1896  he  became  a  national  figure  as  he  had  been  a 
State  figure  for  many  years  before.  No  one  who  attended 
that  memorable  Democratic  convention  in  Chicago,  who 
remembers  the  stormy  scenes,  who  knows,  as  all  of  us  who 
have  had  some  part  in  public  life  know,  that  underneath 
the  speech  making,  underneath  the  routine  of  the  conven- 
tion is  being  done  much  of  the  great  work  that  determines 
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the  result  of  a  convention,  can  forget  the  figure  of  Olue 
jABiES»  his  heroic  size,  his  determination,  his  zeaL  His 
was  the  zeal  of  a  crusader  for  a  cause  that  he  believed  in 
and  for  a  man  that  he  believed  in,  and  that  made  him  one 
of  the  dominating  figures  of  that  remarkable  convention. 
From  1896  on  there  was  no  great  national  scene  of  his 
party  in  which  he  was  not  a  prominent,  and  frequently 
the  most  prominent,  figure.  In  the  four  succeeding  con- 
ventions he  had  a  leading  part  and  in  the  past  two  was 
chosen  permanent  chairman,  and  as  such  delivered 
speeches  that  will  live  as  models  of  convention  eloquence. 

Ollie  JABiES  and  I  came  into  public  national  life  to- 
gether in  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress,  he  representing  a 
rural  constituency,  I  a  city  one,  with  the  necessary  differ- 
ences of  local  viewpoints  that  grow  out  of  different  en- 
vironments, but  during  all  of  these  years  that  service  only 
brought  us  closer  together,  and  to-day  I  feel  like  speaking 
of  him,  not  so  much  as  a  statesman—- others  can  more 
splendidly  portray  his  achievements  than  I — ^but  as  a 
friend.    I  saw  his  growth. 

Men  who  come  into  public  life,  particularly  into  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  either  grow  very  much  or 
they  deteriorate  very  much.  No  man  stands  still  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  forces  that  here  meet 
and  contend  are  too  dynamic  for  men  to  remain  in  fixed 
positions.  Either  they  are  moved  forward  to  broader, 
bigger,  deeper  things,  or  they  fall  back  into  obscurity 
from  which  by  chance  they  may  have  come.  From  the 
hour  that  he  came  here  he  was  an  influence — ^an  orator, 
yes;  but  I  think  of  Ollie  not  as  an  orator  as  we  usually  use 
that  term,  but  as  a  debater.  I  know  no  man  who  had  a 
more  ready  adaptability  to  meet  an  issue  as  it  might  be 
presented  on  the  moment;  and  no  man  had  more  capacity 
to  sum  up,  at  the  end  of  a  debate,  and  present  the  real 
factors  that  should  determine  judgment 
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And  so  he  grew  constantly  here,  broadening  his  view- 
point He  was  always  sympathetic,  always  in  touch  with 
the  real  aspirations  of  the  people  of  the  country,  the  every- 
day sort  of  folk.  As  his  horizon  broadened,  as  his  oppor- 
tunity grew,  so  grew  his  knowledge  of  need  and  of  cause 
and  of  complex  conditions  that  confront  men  who  really 
endeavor  to  solve  the  problems  of  a  great  empire  like  this. 

Placed  always  on  important  committees,  he  never 
needed  them.  They  were  simply  a  medium  for  him,  but 
not  a  necessity  to  him.  The  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  were  his  fprum.  Here  he 
could  conunand  an  audience  and  a  result,  not  because  he 
spoke  as  a  member  of  some  conmiittee  having  the  matter 
in  charge,  but  because  he  brought  to  the  consideration  of 
the  question  judgment  and  thought  and  information  that 
were  of  value  to  the  House. 

It  was  inevitable  from  the  beginning  that  he  should  go 
from  here  to  the  Senate.  It  was  inevitable  that  Kentucky 
should  give  to  him  the  highest  honor  that  she  could.  And 
from  the  very  day  he  sought  her  favor,  not  for  himself, 
but  in  order  that  he  might  serve  her,  she  never  faltered  in 
her  loyalty  to  him.  When  Ollie  James  offered  himself  for 
the  Senate  no  one  ever  questioned  that  he  would  be  nomi- 
nated, no  one  ever  questioned  that  he  would  be  elected. 
Yet  flie  State  is  one  of  doubtful  political  allegiance. 

As  a  Senator  he  immediately  took  first  rank,  and  on 
many  occasions  proved  himself  there,  as  he  had  so  often 
in  the  House,  the  peer  of  all  his  opponents.  He  became 
the  foremost  champion  of  the  administration,  but  he  was 
more  than  this.  He  was  the  champion  of  his  country,  in 
a  sense  broader  than  a  mere  party  champion,  and  in  her 
days  of  stress  his  voice  was  ever  raised  to  fan  into  whiter 
heat  the  flame  of  the  people's  patriotism.  An  American 
whose  devotion  to  country  had  no  qualifying  factor,  his 
love  of  the  right,  his  sympathy  for  the  weak  and  op- 
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pressed,  caused  him  literally  to  dedicate  himself  to  the 
f  w*therance  and  success  of  a  war  that  he  knew  was  waged 
only  for  righteousness'  sake.  His  fine  scorn  of  those  who 
sought  to  temporize  with  great  fundamental  issues, 
through  fear  of  political  results,  burst  forth  again  and 
again  in  words  of  scathing  denunciation. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  intense  activity  that  illness 
overtook  him.  He  chafed  at  an  enforced  idleness  that  de- 
nied him  the  opportunity  of  further  service  when  service 
meant  so  much.  Kentucky  followed  day  by  day  the  news 
of  his  health,  hoping  and  praying  for  his  recovery.  Had 
he  been  spared  how  gladly  she  would  have  given  him 
again  to  the  service  of  his  country.  He  could  have  con- 
tinued as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  as  long  as  he  de- 
sired, and  he  would  have  continued  adding  to  his  fame 
and  to  the  fame  of  his  State  if  the  end  had  not  come  so 
suddenly  and  so  tragically  for  him  and  for  us. 

No  man  ever  gave  more  generously  of  himself  than  he 
did.  Few  except  those  who  knew  him  intimately  knew  to 
what  extent  he  gave  of  his  vitality,  of  his  time,  of  his 
thought,  to  help  those  who  were  his  friends  and  those 
whose  cause  he  believed  in.  Perhaps  beyond  any  other 
man  whom  I  can  recall  he  has  lifted  his  voice  on  behalf 
of  his  party  and  his  party's  candidates,  not  only  at  home, 
not  only  where  it  might  be  thought  to  be  worth  while  to 
himself,  but  everywhere,  at  any  time  that  he  thought  he 
might  be  of  real  service.  The  day  was  never  too  disagree- 
able, the  journey  never  too  long  or  difficult,  and  nothing 
caused  him  to  refuse.  It  was  because  of  that  continuous 
outpouring  of  himself,  that  giving  of  all  that  was  in  him, 
that  perhaps  the  end  came  when  it  did  come. 

He  died  while  yet  a  young  man.  And  yet  length  of  life 
is  not  all.  We  like  to  think  of  men  living  their  full  span 
of  life,  their  threescore  years  and  ten.  And  yet  when  men 
are  judged  they  are  not  judged  by  length  of  life,  but  by 
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achievement  Olue  Jabies  compressed  within  the  forty- 
odd  years  of  his  life  more  of  service  to  humanity,  more  of 
achievement  for  his  country,  more  that  makes  life  worth 
while,  than  is  given  to  many  men  who  live  twice  that  long. 
To  those  of  us  who  knew  him  and  loved  him  his  loss 
means  something  more  than  the  passing  of  a  great  na- 
tional figure.  It  means  something  more  than  a  realization 
that  it  is  difficult  to  fill  his  place  and  to  carry  on  his  work. 
It  means  the  loss  of  the  sympathy,  the  friendship,  and  the 
personal  help  that  will  always  be  to  us  the  most  cherished 
memory  of  a  splendid,  loving  friend,  a  man  of  noble  heart 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Death  claimed  a  shining  mark  when 
Ollie  M.  James  crossed  the  silent  river  which  divides  us 
from  the  broad  eternity  that  stretches  out  beyond.  If  one 
short  year  ago  I  had  been  asked  to  name  those  public 
men  whose  career^  would  be  prematurely  shortened  in 
the  next  12  months  his  name  would  have  been  absent 
from  the  list.  So  strong  and  vigorous  he  appeared,  so 
full  of  life  and  boyish  zest  he  was,  so  sure  of  long  tenure 
of  office  and  distinguished  service  he  had  a  right  to  feel, 
that  we  never  associated  him  with  thoughts  of  death. 

Yet  it  but  illustrates  the  truth,  which  is  as  old  as  hu- 
manity, that — 

The  boast  of  heraldry,   the  pomp  of  power. 
All  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 

Await  aUke  the  inevitable  hour; 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

The  death  of  no  man  in  recent  years  has  produced  more 
genuine  and  universal  sorrow  in  Kentucky  than  that  of 
Senator  James.  When  the  sad  news,  not  wholly  unex- 
pected, was  flashed  across  the  wires  to  the  people  of 
Kentucky  men  and  women  of  all  shades  of  political  belief 
paused  to  mourn  the  loss  of  their  most  distinguished 
public  servant.  The  rich,  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the 
lettered  alike  mingled  their  tears  in  a  grief  which  all 
men  felt  but  none  could  express.  The  banker,  the  mer- 
chant; the  professions,  the  plowman,  the  fireman  in  his 
cab,  the  blacksmith  at  his  anvil,  the  carpenter  at  his 
bench,  the  schoolboy  at  his  desk,  the  mother  whose  son 
had  gone  to  flgfit  and  die  for  the  land  he  loved  and 
honored,  all  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  stalwart  and 
familiar  figure  now  fallen  and  to  be  seen  no  more. 
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I  shall  not  attempt  to  review  at  length  his  public  career. 
That  is  the  task  of  the  historian,  who  by  the  nature  of  his 
calling  and  equipments  can  do  fuller  and  more  complete 
justice  to  the  subject  But  I  can  not  refrain  from  reciting 
a  few  of  the  characteristics  which  made  Ollie  James  one 
of  the  most  beloved  and  popular  men  of  his  time. 

I  am  not  old  enough  to  recall  the  time  when  he  was  not 
a  conmianding  figure  in  the  politics  of  Kentucky.  When 
the  great  Byran  campaign  of  1896  was  gathering  force 
and  strength,  though  but  25  years  of  age,  Olue  James  had 
been  chairman  of  the  Kentucky  delegation  at  the  con- 
vention which  nominated  him.  Mr.  Bryan  once  told  me 
that  one  of  the  impressive  things  which  he  always  re- 
membered about  that  convention  was  the  massive  figure 
of  Olue  James  leading  the  Kentucky  delegation  in  start- 
ing the  famous  '*  march  of  States/*  which  had  much  to  do 
with  the  Nebraskan's  nomination  for  President  It  was 
entirely  fitting  that  Mr.  Bryan  should  retnember  this  in- 
cident, for  from  that  day  forward  he  had  no  more  loyal 
or  devoted  follower  than  the  man  from  Marion. 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Mr.  James  was  during  this 
famous  campaign.  I  can  never  forget  the  impression  he 
made'on  my  boyish  mind.  It  was  on  a  train,  and  he  had 
been  somewhere  to  make  a  Democratic  speech.  I  thought 
I  had  never  seen  a  man  so  large  or  one  who  filled  so  com- 
pletely my  ideas  of  what  a  Congressman  ought  to  look 
like.  At  that  time  he  had  never  held  a  public  office.  But 
it  was  inevitable  that  sooner  or  later  he  would  enter  pub- 
lic life,  for  he  was  fitted  by  nature,  equipment,  and  in- 
clination for  the  political  leadership  which  he  afterwards 
enjoyed. 

In  1902  he  was  elected  from  the  first  congressional 
district  of  Kentucky,  known  as  the  Gibraltar  district  on 
account  of  its  great  Democratic  majority,  to  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States.    By  rea- 
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son  of  his  great  size,  which  always  made  him  a  central 
figure,  his  -  magnificent  voice,  his  powers  of  keen  and 
quick  repartee,  he  soon  become  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leading  debaters  in  Congress.  His  support  was  welcomed 
by  those  with  whom  he  agreed  and  feared  by  those  whom 
he  opposed.  During  the  10  years  of  his  service  in  the 
House  his  personality  was  so  impressed  upon  the  people 
of  Kentucky  and  his  ability  was  so  universally  recognized 
that  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  practically  without  op- 
position, and  while  his  service  in  the  House  had  been 
marked  by  a  constant  growth  in  experience  and  broaden- 
ing of  vision  I  think  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  his 
greatest  services  to  democracy  and  to  the  Nation  were 
rendered  as  a  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

In  the  Democratic  convention  which  met  in  Baltimore 
in  1912  Mr.  James  favored  the  nomination  of  Champ 
Clark  for  President  He  had  been  largely  instrumental 
in  swinging  Kentucky  into  line  for  Speaker  Clark.  While 
this  was  well  known  by  all  the  opposing  candidates,  such 
was  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  them  that  he  was 
made  the  permanent  chairman  of  the  convention.  This 
convention  ultimately  nominated  Woodrow  Wilson  for 
President,  and  from  that  time  until  the  day  of  his  death 
no  President  and  no  administration  ever  received  more 
constant  or  unswerving  support  than  President  Wilson 
received  from  Olue  James.  He  became  not  only  his 
trusted  spokesman  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  but  his  ad- 
viser in  many  matters  of  which  the  public  did  not  always 
hear,  and  his  advice  and  counsel  were  always  held  in 
great  esteem  by  the  President 

His  last  public  appearance  in  the  Senate  was  in  response 
to  what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty,  wlien  the  President  and 
the  whole  Government  were  viciously  attacked  in  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  around  which  revolved  our 
hopes  as  a  Nation,  if  not  the  welfare  of  civilization  itself. 
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While  others  might  seek  to  destroy  the  people's  confidence 
in  their  chosen  leaders  in  a  great  crisis,  he  chose  to  hold 
aloft  the  banner  of  his  country.  While  others  might  seek 
for  selfish  and  political  purposes  to  tear  down  the  mirac- 
ulous achievements  of  a  peace-loving  Nation  called  to 
arms»  he  chose  to  uphold  the  President  in  his  great  task 
as  leader  of  a  free  Nation  and  Conunander  in  Chief  of  its 
Army  and  Navy.  This  speech  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
his  career.  It  revealed  him  more  clearly  than  ever,  not 
as  a  politician,  nor  as  a  self-seeker  after  the  plaudits  of 
the  moment,  but  as  a  statesman,  a  patriot  of  vision  and 
imagination  in  whose  heart  burned  the  fires  of  devotion 
to  the  ideals  for  which  millions  were  ready  to  die. 

During  the  nearly  16  years  in  which  Ollie  James  was  a 
Member  of  the  House  and  Senate  he  never  forgot  whom 
he  was  sent  here  to  serve.  He  knew  that  he  was  elected 
by  the  people  to  represent  them  and  their  interests.  He 
knew  that  the  people  had  confidence  in  him,  and  he  knew, 
as  all  men  knew,  that  he  would  never  knowingly  violate 
that  confidence  nor  betray  their  interests.  Neither  the 
temptations  of  wealth  nor  the  seductive  voice  of  flattery 
could  wean  him  from  his  interest  in  the  conmion  man; 
and  I  have  seen  his  indignation  rise  like  a  menacing  storm 
when  he  discovered  the  strong  and  powerful  seeking  to 
fasten  some  form  of  injustice  upon  the  poor  and  the  weak. 
It  is  not  strange  that  he  was  the  idol  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  his  party  in  Kentucky  and  the  Nation.  He  was  their 
friend.  He  represented  them  whenever  they  needed  a 
spokesman  or  defender. 

He  looked  beyond  the  domes  of  capitols,  beyond  the 
surging  pit  of  selfish,  grasping  greed,  which  sought  special 
favors  not  enjoyed  by  all,  and  saw  the  force  and  caught 
the  inspiration  of  what  President  Wilson  so  recently 
described  as  ''  The  strong  tide  running  in  the  hearts  of 


men.** 
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Kentucky  has  throughout  her  history  been  known  as  the 
home  of  statesmen  and  orators.  Not  only  has  she  sent  to 
the  forum  of  national  life  a  long  and  illustrious  list  of 
great  men;  she  has  poured  her  rich  blood  into  every  State 
of  the  Union.  History,  tradition,  and  romance  have 
mingled  to  make  the  true  Kentuckian  a  little  different 
from  other  types  of  men.  Mental  and  physical  courage, 
chivalry,  a  strong  sense  of  justice,  pride  in  ancestry,  and 
love  of  native  land  have  combined  to  form  in  that  fair 
State  the  nearest  approximation  of  the  typical  man.  His- 
torians have  wondered  at  and  sought  to  explain  the  mys- 
tery which  seems  to  be  fused  from  soil  and  air  and  stream 
and  sky  into  the  men  and  women  of  our  State.  But  we 
need  not  tarry  long  in  attempting  to  analyze  it  The  in- 
spiration of  such  a  history,  of  such  romantic  traditions,  of 
such  sacrifices,  of  such  devotion  to  the  highest  ideals  of 
our  race,  of  such  beauty  of  face  and  character  and  land- 
scape, sweeps  us  on  and  up  toward  the  goal  of  human 
perfection.  The  life  stories  of  her  great  men  and  women 
accumulate  to  enrich  the  experience  and  inspire  the  hopes 
of  each  succeeding  generation;  and  each  generation  adds 
its  towering  figure  to  shed  light  upon  the  groping  footsteps 
of  the  next.    Such  a  figure  was  Olue  James. 

Among  all  the  names  which  have  made  Kentucky  a 
household  word  throughout  the  Nation  none  could  catch 
with  more  unerring  judgment  the  throbbing  heart  of  the 
masses.  He  knew  the  people,  because  he  had  grown  up 
with  them  ahd  had  endured  with  them  and  shared  their 
hardships.  His  heart  was  big  and  full  in  sympathy  with 
them. 

And  this  trait,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  one  that  lingers  in  our 
memory  when  we  think  of  Mr.  James.  We  can  not  forget 
his  bigness  of  heart  In  his  sympathies  he  was  as  tender 
as  a  woman.  He  never  became  calloused  to  the  griefs 
and  sorrows  of  humanity.     I  stood  with  him  once  at 
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the  railroad  station  in  Lexington  when  a  poor  woman 
alighted  from  the  train  in  mourning  and  in  tears.  Senator 
James  looked  on  for  a  moment,  then  turned  to  me,  with 
tears  in  his  own  eyes,  and  said,  **  Isn*t  it  terrible  to  see  a 
woman  weep  like  that?  •*  This  touch  of  humanity  soft- 
ened and  sweetened  his  outlook  upon  life  and  drew  to  him 
a  host  of  devoted  and  admiring  friends. 

So,  whether  we  measure  him  as  statesman,  as  lawyer,  as 
citizen,  as  son,  brother,  husband,  or  friend,  he  measured 
up  to  the  full  stature  of  greatness.  His  name  will  be  en- 
twined in  the  deepening  memory  of  the  people  of  his  na- 
tive State;  and  when  men  foregather  tq  dwell  upon  the 
richness  and  fragrance  of  our  historic  men  and  traditions 
their  minds  will  turn  to  the  name  of  Ollie  James.  He  will 
be  missed  in  the  Senate;  he  will  be  missed  in  Washington, 
where  every  man,  woman,  and  child  knew  him  by  sight; 
he  will  be  missed  in  national  conventions,  where  his  voice 
and  figure  inspired  the  enthusiasm  of  delegates;  he  will 
be  missed  on  the  stump  in  Kentucky  and  throughout  the 
Nation;  he  will  be  missed  in  the  councils  of  his  party, 
where  his  judgment  and  wisdom  were  acknowledged. 
He  will  be  missed  in  the  great  Gibraltar  district  of  west 
Kentucky,  which  he  honored  and  which  delighted  to 
honor  him.  He  will  be  missed  in  many  a  courthouse  in 
Kentucky,  where  anxious  and  enthusiastic  crowds  surged 
and  clamored  to  hear  his  voice.  He  will  be  missed  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  knew  and  loved  him.  We  honor  his 
memory,  and  thus  we  honor  ourselves.  We  honor  him 
as  statesman,  as  citizen,  as  friend.  We  honor  him  for 
his  great  gifts  of  mind;  but  we  honor  him  more  for  his 
great  gifts  of  heart  We  honor  him  for  his  work  as  legis- 
lator and  orator;  but  we  honor  him  more  for  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  held  firm  to  the  principles  instilled  into  his 
heart  at  his  mother^s  knee,  which  made  him  incorruptible 
in  every  relationship  of  life.    We  honor  him  as  public 
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servant  and  as  man.  Nature  will  soon  carpet  his  grave 
with  green  and  loving  hands  will  journey  there  to  lay 
sweet  flowers  upon  it  But  in  our  hearts  his  memory  will 
live  forever  fresh  and  sweet,  until  the  trumpets  shall  call 
us  to  the  shores  of  that  land  beyond  the  stars. 

A  man, 

Too  litUe  to  count  in  the  plan, 

I  do  my  destiny  day  by  day, 

I  live  my  life  and  I  go  my  way, 

And  what  does  it  matter?  And  yet — and  yet — 

The  child  or  the  deed  which  I  beget 

May  alter  the  course  of  human  history. 

A  man?    Ah,  yfes;  but  a  mystery, 

A  man, 

A  being  of  briefest  span. 

Just  one  of  the  myriad  miUions  spawned 

Who  have  fluttered  a  moment  and  swept  beyond 

Into  seeming  nothingness.    Yet,  ah,  yet, 

Some  word  I  may  utter  and  half  forget 

May  echo  along  to  eternity's  portal. 

A  man?    But  perhaps  an  immortal. 

A  man. 

Whose  race,  since  time  began. 

Nadir  to  zenith  and  brink  to  brink. 

Is  hardly  more  than  the  hasty  wink 

Of  a  deity's  eyelid.    And  yet — and  yet — 

In  this  infinitesimal  self  is  set 

This  boundless  thought  we  have  called  infinity. 

A  man?    But  why  not  a  divinity? 

And  as  we  think  about  the  passing  of  Senator  James  at 
the  noontide  of  his  life  we  can  but  recall  that  beautiful 
stanza  in  the  poem  "  Crossing  the  Bar  •*: 

Twilight  and  evening  bell. 

And  after  that  the  dark  I 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell 

When  I  embark; 
For  tho'  from  out  this  bourne  of  time  and  place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

When  I  have  crost  the  bar. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  here  to  eulogize  one  of  Kentucky's 
great  sons,  Olue  M.  JTames,  for  10  years  an  active,  useful, 
and  influential  Democratic  leader  in  this  House  until  a 
grateful  people  rewarded  him  by  an  election  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  where  he  won  by  zeal,  ability,  and  worth 
high  rank  as  a  leader  among  leaders. 

Those  of  us  who  observed  his  conduct  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  willingly  bear  testimony  to 
his  unceasing  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  constituents, 
his  usefulness  in  promoting  beneficial  legislation  for  the 
Nation,  and  his  influence  and^ower  as  a  popular  leader. 

In  debate  he  was  able,  eloquent,  and  convincing;  a 
strong  partisan,  but  a  fair  and  manly  opponent;  a  political 
gladiator,  who  fought  in  the  open,  scorning  to  take  an  un- 
fair advantage  and  never  asking  for  quarter;  a  believer  in 
everything  Democracy  stood  for,  but,  above  party  fealty, 
he  was  first,  last,  and  all  the  time  an  American.  He  was 
genial,  whole-souled,  and  generous.  He  was  as  true  as 
steel  to  his  friends,  and  they  were  countless  in  both  politi- 
cal parties.  His  fame  was  not  confined  to  his  beloved 
State,  for  he  was  known  and  admired  throughout  the  Re- 
public. His  eloquent  voice  was  heard  North  and  South  in 
national  campaigns,  and  his  attendance  for  years  at 
Democratic  national  conventions  brought  him  in  touch 
with  the  leaders  of  his  party  from  every  State  in  the 
Union. 

In  and  out  of  Congress  his  political  advice  was  sought 
and  followed,  and  his  death  was  a  great  loss  to  the  party 
he  delighted  to  honor  and  to  serve. 

He  was  the  idol  of  the  Kentucky  Democracy,  and  his 
hold  upon  the  loyalty  and  affections  of  the  people  was 
never  broken.    The  people  believed  in  him.    They  had 
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reasons  for  trusting  him.  They  had  unwavering  confi- 
dence in  his  sincerity,  his  honesty,  his  courage,  and  his 
leadership.  They  followed  him  with  the  same  fidelity, 
loyalty,  and  enthusiasm  as  the  people  of  Kentucky  had  in 
former  years  followed  their  great  "  Harry  of  the  West " — 
Henry  Clay. 

In  every  position  of  trust  and  responsibility,  in  private 
and  public  life.  Senator  James  did  his  duty — ^his  full  duty. 
His  career  was  one  of  usefulness — unselfishness — ^and  his 
busy  life  full  of  private  and  public  deeds  which  will  be 
remembered  and  cherished. 

We  were  from  adjoining  sister  States,  which  have  much 
in  common,  and  during  our  joint  service  in  this  body  were 
personal  friends.  While  we  were  not  in  political  accord, 
I  admired  Senator  James  for  his  many  noble  qualities;  for 
his  open,  frank,  manly  methods;  for  always  having  the 
courage  of  his  convictions;  for  his  great  ability;  for  his 
untiring  work  for  his  district  and  State;  for  his  fair  and 
courteous  conduct  toward  his  political  opponents;  for  his 
fealty  to  party  pledges;  for  his  loyalty  to  the  Republic,  and 
for  his  love  for  and  tenderness  to  his  devoted  wife. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  Tennessee  friend  offers  this  brief  but 
heartfelt  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Ollie  M. 
James,  the  brave,  generous,  and  knightly  son  Kentucky 
gave  the  Republic,  to  whose  interest  he  was  ever  loyal  and 
devoted. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  When  the  angel  of  death  took  the  hand 
of  Ollie  James  to  lead  him  into  the  great  unknown  the 
State  of  Kentucky  bade  farewell  to  her  most  illustrious 
and  beloved  son  and  our  Nation  lost  one  of  her  noblest 
and  most  patriotic  servants. 

No  word  spoken  here  to-day  can  add  anything  to  the 
fame  of  Ollie  M.  James,  of  Kentucky.  His  place  is  secure 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation  and  his  memory  will  be 
forever  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  our  countrymen. 

That  death  loves  a  shining  mark  is  forcibly  illustrated 
in  the  early  passing  of  Senator  James.  Struck  down  by 
disease  and  death  at  the  age  of  47,  yet  he  had  attained  a 
reputation  of  national  scope  and  was  beloved  and  trusted 
by  millions  of  his  fellow  citizens  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  great  Republic.  To  be  known,  hon- 
ored, and  loved  so  universally  at  such  an  age  could  mean 
but  one  thing,  and  that  was  that  he  was  a  man  of  unusual 
fibility  and  of  great  force  of  character.  To  be  loved  as 
Senator  James  was  loved  by  the  American  people  means 
that  he  had  in  his  big  heart  love  of  the  noblest  type  for 
his  country  and  for  himianity.  No  man  can  be  genuinely 
loved  by  his  people  unless  the  people  know  and  realize  his 
genuine  love  for  them  and  their  interests.  In  my  opinion, 
the  greatest  trait  in  the  character  of  Senator  James  was 
his  love  for  his  fellow  men  and  his  earnest  desire  at  all 
times  to  help  them  onward  and  upward. 

During  the  last  year  of  his  life  I  have  seen  him  drag 
himself  to  the  departments  here  at  Washington  to  speak 
a  word  for  his  friends  in  trouble — time  after  time — ^when 
it  was  evident  that  deadly  disease  had  fastened  on  him 
and  that  his  prime  duty  was  ta  himself.  Yet,  in  disease, 
he  forgot  himself,  and  was  always  ready  and  anxious  to 
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help  others.  His  heart  was  so  big  that  there  was  always 
a  place  for  the  one  in  trouble,  whether  friend  or  stranger. 
Well  do  I  remember  seeing  the  tears  stream  down  his 
cheeks  when  appealing  for  help  for  one  who  had  been 
his  loyal  friend.  Kind  of  heart  as  a  child  yet  possessing 
the  courage  of  a  lion  to  def  cjpd  his  convictions  against  all 
comers — and  with  what  great  eloquence  did  he  speak 
his  thoughts  and  convictions.  His  was  the  eloquence 
which  swept  all  before  it  and  brought  multitudes  to  their 
feet  as  he  pleaded  his  cause  with  logic  and  power  of 
speech  that  could  not  be  resisted.  And  be  it  said  always 
that  his  power  as  an  orator  was  used  in  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  great  common  people  of  his  country,  who 
by  the  millions  looked  to  him  as  their  champion  in  times 
of  stress. 

No  man  in  the  American  Congress  during  the  last  10 
years  could  hold  the  attention  of  his  colleagues  or  of  the 
country  by  his  spoken  word  and  magnetic  power  as  closely 
as  did  Senator  James.  Read  his  speeches  during  his  terms 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  his  term  in  the  Senate 
and  you  will  always  find  an  earnest  and  eloquent  plea  for 
the  oppressed  or  a  patriotic  appeal  for  the  safety  and 
betterment  of  his  country.  His  mind  and  heart  were  too 
big  for  little  things,  and  when  he  spoke  the  Nation  lis- 
tened. During  his  service  in  the  House  and  Senate  Sena-- 
tor  James  was  ever  recognized  as  the  spokesman  of  his 
party  when  great  questions  of  party  policy  were  debated* 
and  when  his  country  was  assailed  party  friend  and  party 
foe  alike  looked  to  him  as  their  leader  to  voice  their  senti- 
ments with  his  characteristic  force  and  natural  eloquence, 
and  never  once  in  his  career  as  a  public  servant  did  he 
fail  those  who  believed  in  him. 

When  Ollie  James  died  the  poor  and  oppressed  of  the 
land  lost  their  greatest  champion.  When  he  passed  over 
the  river  thousands  of  homes  in  this  great  land  of  ours 
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felt  that  a  personal  loss  had  befallen  them,  and  the  fu- 
neral train  as  it  sped  to  his  home  in  Kentucky  was  met  at 
every  station  by  hundreds  and  thousands  with  tears  and 
sympathy.  At  one  station  hundreds  of  miles  away  from 
his  old  home  a  working  woman  crowded  her  way  through 
the  crowd  and,  placing  a  small  coin  in  the  hands  of  one 
of  the  Senator's  friends,  requested  that  he  buy  a  flower 
and  place  it  on  the  grave  when  the  body  of  the  great 
statesman  was  laid  away  in  the  soil  that  gave  him  birth. 
A  tribute  like  this  from  a  working  woman  in  a  distant 
State  would  have  been  prized  by  Senator  James  more  than 
tributes  from  kings  and  potentates,  and  this  himible 
woman's  tribute  to  his  memory  was  more  eloquent  and 
spoke  in  greater  volume  for  his  great  career  as  a  states- 
man and  champion  of  human  rights  than  we  can  speak 
here  to-day. 

During  the  ten  years  that  Olue  James  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  his  six  years  in  the  Senate  he 
was  assigned  to  the  highest  places  of  leadership  and  states- 
manship, and  never  a  single  time  did  he  fail  to  measure 
up  to  the  expectations  of  his  friends  and  of  the  patriotic 
citizens  of  his  country.  As  he  lay  on  his  sick  bed  he  was 
given  an  overwhelming  vote  of  confidence  by  his  party 
in  Kentucky  for  its  leadership  for  another  six  years  in 
the  Senate.  What  a  calamity  for  his  native  State  and  his 
country  that  death  did  not  permit  him  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  his  friends  and  admirers. 

Shortly  after  the  election  in  1016  I  called  a  conference 
of  some  of  his  friends  at  Louisville,  at  which  Senator 
James  was  present,  and  suggested  that  we  form  an  or- 
ganization to  present  his  name  at  the  proper  time  to  the 
country  as  a  candidate  for  President  in  1920.  The  plan 
was  rejected  by  Senator  James  over  the  protest  of  his 
friends,  but  I  believed  then,  and  believe  now,  that  had  he 
permitted  us  to  have  carried  out  our  plans  that  in  the  next 
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election,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  been  looked  on  with 
favor  as  the  standard  bearer  of  our  party.  Having  been 
the  spokesman  of  his  party  in  the  last  two  national  con- 
ventions, where  is  the  man  in  the  Nation  to-day  who  could 
have  had  a  greater  claim  to  the  confidence  and  love  and 
trust  of  the  American  people? 

All  who  knew  Senator  James  loved  and  trusted  him. 
That  love  was  never  betrayed  and  that  trust  was  never 
misplaced.  Beginning  early  in  life  a  public  career,  as  the 
years  swiftly  passed  new  honors  were  rapidly  conferred 
on  him,  and  rapidly  his  fame  grew  from  that  of  the  idol  of 
his  party  in  his  native  State  to  the  trusted  leader  and 
spokesman  of  his  party  in  the  Nation. 

We  are  proud  that  Kentucky  gave  him  to  the  Nation. 
His  last  speech  was  a  wonderful  oration,  defending  the 
honor  of  his  country  and  worthy  of  the  greatest  traditions 
of  that  glorious  flag  of  our  beloved  country. 

The  body  of  Ollie  M.  James  lies  in  the  soil  of  the  country 
in  the  old  Kentucky  home  which  gave  him  birth,  but 
his  spirit  moves  on,  inspiring  those  left  behind  to  higher 
and  nobler  things.  The  great  and  honorable  career  of 
Senator  Olub  M.  James  will  be  an  incentive  to  Ken- 
tuckians  and  Americans  yet  unborn  to  labor  for  the 
highest  ideals  of  democracy  and  the  betterment  of  hu- 
manity. The  devoted  wife  and  the  idolizing  father  and 
brother  and  sister  left  behind  have  the  deepest  sympathy 
of  all  who  knew  and  loved  Olub  James,  and  if  on  this 
occasion  they  could  speak  millions  of  loyal,  patriotic 
American  citizens  would  wish  them  Godspeed. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  In-  the  passing  of  Olue  James  Kentud^y 
lost  one  of  its  greatest  men,  his  political  opponents  one  of 
their  most  dangerous  antagonists,  and  the  country  one  of 
its  most  faithful  and  efficient  public  servants.  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  have  known  him  from  our  boyhood.  He  was 
a  page  in  the  General  Assembly  of  Kentucky  when  I  was 
dubbed  the  ''kid"  of  that  body,  having  barely  reached 
the  constitutional  age  ot  eligibility,  and  a  strong  friend- 
ship grew  up  between  us  then  that  continued  uninter- 
rupted until  his  death.  Many  years  afterwards,  when  I 
was  a  candidate  for  the  lower  House  of  Congress  and  he 
for  the  Senate  we  met  in  joint  debate  in  one  of  the  moun- 
tain towns  of  my  district  In  my  reply  to  his  speech  I  con- 
tended that  he  was  too  fat  to  make  an  efficient  page  and 
at  the  same  time  admitted  that  I  was  too  young  to  make 
an  efficient  member  of  the  legislature.  This  humorous 
reference  to  his  abnormal  size  was  enjoyed  by  no  one  in 
the  audience  more  than  by  himself,  which  illustrated  his 
genial,  jolly  temperament — ^a  characteristic  which  fol- 
lowed him  throughout  his  life  and  endeared  him  to  so 
many  people. 

It  seems  but  a  little  while  ago  when  I  saw  an  overgrown 
country  boy  of  magnificent  proportions  toddling  up  and 
down  the  aisles  of  the  old  assembly  hall  at  Frankfort,  and 
yet  when  I  take  a  retrospect  of  all  the  busy  years  that  have 
followed  I  realize  how  rapidly  the  wheels  of  Time  are 
turning.  I  recall  that  even  while  Olue  James  was  a  page 
he  displayed  those  qualities  that  afterwards  made  him  a' 
leader  of  men.  He  organized  the  pages  into  a  debating 
society,  or  rather  into  an  organization  patterned  after 
that  of  the  house.  Ollie  was,  of  course,  elected  speaker, 
and  he  ruled  like  a  real  czar.    I  recall  that  one  of  the  boys 
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remarked  that  he  was  not  only  speaker  but  floor  leader  as 
well.  I  only  mention  these  incidents  in  the  hope  that  I 
may,  by  reason  of  this  personal  acquaintance,  shed  a  side- 
light upon  some  phases  of  his  life  and  character  that  his 
other  eulogists  may  not  have  had  the  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing. I  served  with  him  for  many  years  in  Congress  and 
we  always  worked  in  harmony  for  the  best  interests  of 
Kentucky  in  all  local  matters.  We  differed  very  radically 
along  political  lines,  but  we  never  forgot  the  memories 
of  our  early  friendship.  While  he  was  intensely  partisan 
he  had  a  mentality  and  a  heart  in  keeping  with  his  mag- 
nificent physique  and  the  generosity  of  his  nature  largely 
overshadowed  the  intensity  of  his  political  tendencies. 

As  a  Member  of  the  lower  House  I  do  not  know  quite  so 
much  of  his  service  in  the  Senate  except  that  it  was  of  a 
most  conspicuous  character,  commanding  the  attention  of 
the  entire  country.  He  told  me  once  in  private  conversa- 
tion that  he  declined  the  nomination  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency and  refused  to  permit  the  use  of  his  name  for  the 
presidential  nomination.  I  believe,  however,  that  had  he 
lived  he  would  have  been  named  by  his  party  as  its  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency. 

I  am  sure  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  another  personal 
reminiscence.  Mrs.  Langley  and  I  made  a  trip  with  Sen- 
ator and  Mrs.  James  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  some  years 
ago.  While  I  knew  his  power  as  an  orator,  politician,  and 
statesman,  I  had  not  had  an  earlier  opportunity  to  know 
so  much  of  the  personal  side  of  his  home  life.  His  gal- 
lantry and  devotion  to  Mrs.  James,  one  of  Kentucky's  most 
beautiful  women,  will  be  one  of  my  lasting  memories  of 
him.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  bore  an  outward  geniality 
seeming  to  seek  to  dispel  the  fear  of  his  friends  as  to  the 
seriousness  of  his  illness,  and  it  may  be  truly  said  of  him 
that  he  heeded  that  admonition — 
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Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may, 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flying, 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day 

To-morrow  will  be  dying. 

In  closing  this  brief  tribute  to  my  friend  I  want  to  say 
that  his  taking  off,  a  good  many  years  before  his  natural 
time,  leaves  many  people  in  many  walks  of  life,  especially 
his  constituency  of  the  Old  Commonwealth  and  his  col- 
leagues in  Congress*  deeply  grieved  for  the  loss  of  him. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  appropriate  that  we  assemble  here  on 
this  Sabbath  day  out  of  respect  for  and  to  commemorate 
the  public  service  of  Ollie  M.  James,  late  a  Senator  from 
Kentucky;  but  nothing  that  we  can  say  will  add  to  the 
splendid  record  which  he  made  for  himself  as  a  public 
servant  and  statesman. 

Mr.  James  was  brought  up  in  western  Kentucky  and  first 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  State  as  a  page  in  the  Ken- 
tucky Legislature  when  a  mere  lad. 

During  the  session  of  the  legislature  in  which  he  served 
as  a  page  it  was  learned  that  he  possessed  the  ability  to 
speak,  and  members  of  that  body  amused  themselves  by 
assembling  in  the  hall  of  the  house  of  representatives  each 
day,  or  frequently,  30  minutes  before  the  convening  of  the 
session  to  have  him  address  them,  the  privilege  to  do  so 
being  granted  to  him  by  consent  of  the  members  and  the 
house  officials.  And  in  those  speeches  he  convinced  all 
who  heard  him  that  he  possessed  natural  ability  as  an 
orator,  that  he  was  full  of  courage  and  fairly  ablaze  with 
enthusiasm  and  possessed  the  qualities  of  leadership, 
which  elements  destined  him  to  be  a  great  man  and  a 
great  leader  among  men. 

By  the  time  he  had  reached  the  age  of  25  he  was  recog- 
nized throughout  Kentucky  as  one  of  the  State's  greatest 
lawyers,  its  greatest  speaker,  and  as  his  party's  champion. 

At  the  age  of  31  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democrats  of 
the  first  congressional  district  of  Kentucky  and  elected  to 
Congress.  His  election,  however,  was  not  regarded  as 
the  victory  of  the  first  district  alone,  but  as  the  victory  of 
his  party  throughout  the  State,  for  at  that  age  he  had 
spoken  throughout  Kentucky  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Big  Sandy  and  from  the  Ohio  River  to  the  Tennessee  line 
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and  was,  therefore,  acquainted  with  the  entire  State  and 
was  idolized  by  his  own  party  and  respected  by  his  po-, 
litical  opponent^  for  his  ability  and  courage. 

In  Congress  he  soon  became  a  leader  and  a  national  fig- 
ure. He  wielded  a  dominating  influence  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Sixty-second  Congress  and  was  a  leader  in 
the  measures  enacted  during  that  Congress.  He  retired 
from  the  House  at  the  end  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress 
to  enter  the  United  States  Senate,  where  he  was  again 
recognized  as  a  leader  and  where  he  was  from  the  be- 
ginning the  champion  of  the  policies  and  measures  of  the 
national  administration. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  recount  or  refer  to  many  of 
his  achievements,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  fact 
that  he  was  chosen  to  preside  over  the  Democratic  na- 
tional presidential  conventions  of  1912  and  1916  is  conclu- 
sive of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
countrymen.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pause  here  to  say  that 
had  he  lived  he  in  all  probability  would  have  been  the 
nominee  of  the  next  presidential  convention  of  his  party 
instead  of  its  presiding  officer,  but,  alas,  the  hand  of  death 
levied  its  toll  upon  him,  and  the  spirit  which  made  him 
great  returned  to  the  God  who  gave  it. 

Ollie  M.  James  was  a  man  of  superior  mental  and  phys- 
ical strength  and  stem  in  his  dealings  with  competing 
forces,  but  tender-hearted  and  sympathetic  in  his  deal- 
ings with  those  who  needed  assistance  and  apparently 
never  as  happy  as  when  administering  to  the  needs  of 
those  who  were  unable  to  care  for  themselves. 

He  was  a  hard  student  of  national  and  international 
questions,  but  along  with  these  duties  it  was  remarkable 
how  closely  he  looked  after  matters  of  detail.  He  was 
always  ready  to  give  such  time  as  was  necessary  to  con- 
stituents and  friends  whose  interests  needed  his  attention 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  Government,  and  the 
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success  of  his  friends  in  matters  of  that  kind  always  made 
him  happy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  never  forget  the  last  time  I  ever 
accompanied  him  on  a  departmental  eirand.  It  was  the 
day  before  his  mother's  death,  which  occurred  only  a  few 
months  before  his  death.  On  that  occasion  I  accompanied 
him  to  the  Department  of  Justice  in  the  interest  of  a  con- 
stituent in  whom  we  both  were  interested.  As  soon  as  I 
met  him  I  observed  that  he  was  not  normal,  but  that  he 
was  apparently  greatly  disturbed.  I  had  been  with  him 
but  a  few  minutes  when  he  told  me  that  he  was  greatly 
worried;  said  he  had  dreamed  the  night  before  that  his 
mother  was  dangerously  ill,  and  that  the  family  had  wired 
him  to  hurry  to  her  bedside.  "  The  dream,"  he  continued, 
"  woke  me,  and  I  could  not  go  to  sleep  again,  as  a  result  of 
which  I  had  an  early  breakfast  and  went  to  my  office 
earlier  than  usual,  trying  all  the  time  to  dismiss  and  for- 
get the  dream  that  I  had  had,  as  I  had  no  word  that  my 
mother  was  ill.  But  soon  after  my  amval  at  the  office  my 
wife  called  me  by  phone  and  informed  me  that  she  had 
received  a  telegram  to  me  from  my  sister  stating  that 
mother  was  dangerously  ill  and  for  me  to  come  at  once." 
He,  with  Mrs.  James,  left,  for  Kentucky  on  the  first  train  at 
2  o'clock  that  afternoon.  I  accompanied  them  as  far  as 
my  home  town  in  Kentucky  and  talked  with  him  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  afternoon  and  evening,  and  many  times 
during  our  conversations  he  referred  to  his  dream  of  the 
night  previous,  which  seemed  to  impress  him  that  his 
mother  would  not  recover,  and  that  he  would  not  reach 
her  bedside  before  death  laid  its  claim  upon  her.  I  read 
in  the  Louisville  papers  the  next  evening  that  a  telegram 
had  been  delivered  to  him  by  the  conductor  in  charge  of 
the  train  announcing  the  death  of  his  mother.  He  was 
hurrying  to  her  bedside,  but  the  guardian  angel  with  his 
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**  steeds  of  wind  and  chariot  of  fire  "  preceded  him  to  the 
old  home  and  bade  her  go  before  his  arrival. 

He  was  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  vigor  of  manhood, 
and  apparently  in  the  best  of  health,  and  little  did  I  think 
that  my  next  journey  to  Kentucky  would  be  to  accompany 
^  his  remains  to  their  last  resting  place.  But  who  can 
prophesy  against  death  or  foretell  its  coming,  even  to  the 
strong  and  vigorous? 

His  death,  his  going,  in  what  seemed  to  be  the  middle  of 
an  unexcelled  career  cast  a  gloom  over  the  Nation  and 
filled  the  hearts  of  the  men»  women,  and  children  of  his 
•  native  State  with  sorrow  and  sadness. 

After  the  funeral  train  which  bore  his  remains  and  the 
funeral  party  crossed  the  Kentucky  line  at  the  Big  Sandy 
River  it  was  met  by  vast  crowds  at  practically  every  sta- 
tion, hoping  and  asking  for  an  opportunity  to  look  once 
more  upon  the  face  of  him  who  until  a  few  hours  before 
had  been  for  many  years  Kentucky's  foremost  citizen. 
There  was  strong  contention  from  every  crowd,  from 
everywhere,  that  his  remains  should  be  interred  in  the 
State  cemetery  at  Frankfort,  that  the  State  might  continue 
to  claim  all  that  was  left  of  him.  With  that  contention  I 
did  not  agree.  He  had  served  his  State  and  the.  Nation, 
and  served  them  well;  but  that  service  having  been  con- 
cluded, I  felt,  and  now  feel,  that  it  was  fitting  and  proper 
that  his  remains  be  returned  to  his  family  and  childhood 
associates,  who  had  first  claim  upon  him,  and  be  laid  to 
rest,  as  they  were,  at  the  feet  of  his  mother,  who  gave  him 
to  the  State  and  the  Nation.  But  it  matters  not  where  rest 
his  remains;  his  memory  will  live  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  Kentucky. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Senator  Ollie  M.  James  was  a  masterful 
man.  He  died  while  still  in  the  prime  of  his  splendid 
powers — ^in  the  very  flower  of  his  years.  He  was  a  typi- 
cal Kentuckian  and  was  therefore  very  popular  in  Ken- 
tucky— ^his  native  State.  Since  Henry  Clay,  John  J.  Crit- 
tenden, John  C.  Breckinridge,  and  John  G.  Carlisle,  he 
was  probably  the  most  popular  man  in  Kentucky.  Yet 
young  as  he  was,  his  fame  breaking  over  State  lines  made 
him  a  popular  national  figure.  He  served  in  both  House 
and  Senate  and  stood  in  the  front  rank  in  both.  I  heard 
an  old  farmer  say  once  that  no  man  can  be  truly  denomi- 
nated popular  until  he  was  generally  called  by  his  Chris- 
tian name.  If  that  be  the  correct  test.  Senator  James  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  popular  men  betwixt  the  two 
seas  which  wash  our  shores.  He  was  rarely  spoken  of  as 
Senator  James  or  even  as  Mr.  James.  He  was  known  and 
talked  about  as  "  Ollie  "  James  all  over  the  land.  Fre- 
quently people  left  off  the  James  and  discoursed  about 
and  quoted  "  Ollie."  The  name  **  Ollie  "  seems  to  have 
differentiated  him  from  all  his  fellows.  On  account  of 
his  vast  bulk  he  was  known  by  sight  to  everybody  in 
Washington.  As  he  walked  the  streets  of  the  finest  Capi- 
tal in  the  world  even  the  urchins  would  say  to  each  other, 
•*  There  goes  Ollie  James  !  **  or  **  There  goes  Ollie  !  •*  In  a 
certain  sense  he  had  become  a  sort  of  national  institution. 
House  and  Senate  guides  say  that  nearly  all  the  visitors 
and  sightseers  asked  to  have  Olue  James  pointed  out  to 
them. 

Being  bom  a  Kentuckian  myself,  and  most  of  my 
mother's  people  having  lived  and  being  buried  in  his  con- 
gressional district,  when  he  came  into  the  House  I  culti- 
vated him  and  we  became  fast  friends,  and  I  greatly  en- 
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joyed  his  companionship  and  highly  prized  his  friendship. 
His  friendships  were  not  lukewarm  but  intense  and 
enduring.  He  was  simple  as  a  child  and  he  remained 
to  the  end  a  big-hearted  boy,  although  a  great  Represent- 
ative and  a  great  Senator. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  his  unusual  stature  and 
physical  massiveness  were  valuable  assets  in  his  political 
career. 

He  was  a  strong  debater  and  participated  in  many  hot 
verbal  contests  in  both  branches  of  Congress.  He  was 
neither  timid  nor  half-hearted.  There  was  no  trouble  to 
discover  on  which  side  he  was  on.  He  was  either  wholly 
for  a  proposition  or  wholly  against  He  was  an  enthusiast 
as  to  both  men  and  things.  He  was  exceedingly  in  love 
with  the  noblest  of  quadrupeds  and  **  the  sport  of  kings.** 
He  knew  the  running  record  of  every  horse  in  America 
worthy  of  mention.  If  he  had  been  rich,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  owned  the  finest  string  of  horses  in  Ken- 
tucky, which  is  saying  a  great  deal,  as  Kentucky  is  the 
home  of  the  running  horse,  and  has  been  always.  Next  to 
a  spleiidid  man  or  a  beautiful  woman  Kentuckians  love  a 
fine  horse  most  of  all  animated  nature.  In  love  and  affec- 
tion for  a  horse  Kentuckians  rival  the  Bedouins  of  the 
desert.  That  love  and  affection  for  the  horse  remain  with 
Kentuckians  who  expatriate  themselves  wherever  their 
feet  may  wander  or  under  whatever  stars  they  pitch  their 
tents. 

I  have  already  stated  that  Senator  James  was  a  strong 
debater.  He  was  also  a  most  successful  stump  speaker, 
as  stump  speaking  is  still  a  favorite  recreation  in  Ken- 
tucky. No  State  in  the  Union  can  show  a  longer  roster 
of  distinguished  stumpers  than  Kentucky.  Of  these  John  C. 
Breckinridge,  Mason  Brown,  Henry  Clay,  Cassius  M.  Clay, 
Richard  H.  Menifee,  Thomas  F.  Marshall,  Edward  Mar- 
shall, Humphrey  Marshall,  John  J.  Crittenden,  John  Pope, 
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Archibald  Dixon,  William  G.  P.  Breckinridge,  J.  Proctor 
Knott,  John  Marshall  Harlan,  John  W.  Stevenson,  James 
B.  Beck,  John  S.  Williams,  Roger  Hanson,  Elijah  Hise, 
Thomas  L.  Jones,  Leslie  Combs,  and  James  A.  McKenzie 
are  among  the  most  conspicuous. 

In  one  field  of  oratory  Ollie  James  was  supreme — the 
national  convention.  There  is  only  one  noisier  place  on 
earth  than  a  national  convention — that  is  a  boiler  factory. 
His  Brobdingnagian  size  and  his  lion*s  roar  compelled 
both  silence  and  attention.  He  spoke  in  sweeping,  all- 
embracing  sentences  which  aroused  the  convention  to 
wildest  enthusiasm,  which  was  largely  a  personal  tribute 
to  the  mighty  Kentuckian.  He  enjoyed  national  conven- 
tions to  the  full  and  was  permanent  chairman  of  two  of 
them — an  exceptional  honor  and  compliment  to  any  man. 
It  was  no  more  than  he  richly  deserved,  for  a  more 
thoroughgoing  or  a  more  enthusiastic  Democrat  never 
lived.  He  made  no  apology  for  being  a  partisan,  but 
above  and  beyond  all  things  he  was  an  American,  and 
love  of  country  was  his  master  passion.  He  could  see  no 
incompatibility  in  both  a  partisan  and  a  patriot  He  was 
honest  in  both  and  gloried  in  thenu  Kentucky  has  lost  a 
noble  son;  the  Nation  a  great  citizen. 
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Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  colleague  [Mr.  Langley],  who  is  inevitably  detained, 
may  have  unanimous  consent  to  extend  his  remarks  in 
the  Record  upon  the  life  of  Senator  James. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  The  gentleman  asks  that  his 
colleague  [Mr.  Langley]  be  permitted  to  extend  his  re- 
marks in  the  Record  on  the  life  of  Senator  James.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  of  the 
friends  of  Senator  James  who  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  his 
memory  are  unavoidably  absent  at  this  moment;  there- 
fore I  ask  leave  that  they  may  be  permitted  to  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  will  be  granted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Adjournment 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  In  accordance  with  the  order 
heretofore  entered,  the  Chair  declares  the  House  ad- 
journed until  to-morrow  at  11  a.  m. 

Accordingly  (at  3  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.  m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Monday,  February  24, 
1919,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 
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